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d fs Jha family has been 

more a tradition than 
a dynasty, and Aditya Nath 
Jha has added to the heri- 
tage of father Ganganath 
and elder brother Amar- 
nath with his irrepressible 
elan. Three Vice-Chance- 
llors of this variety of talent 
and character and persona- 
lity could make an entire 
university. Aditya Nath 
was the enfant terrible of 
the Indian Civil Service. 
As Chief Secretary, he was 
more than the Chief 
Minister. Whatever he has 
done has had a guberna- 
toria] air, and as Governor, 
he has been viceregal cxcept 
for the syntax. In Delhi's 
mixture of pantomime and 
party politics, he has been a Brobdingnagian in Lilliput. 

Aditya Nath has been a mixture of immeasurable dignity and 
immense sense of fun, of an abiding interest in scholarship and an 
enormous capacity for management of men. He may have been a 
Raleigh, without losing his head, in Queen Elizabeth's time, a 
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buccaneering cavalier of the coffee houses in Queen Anne’s. In 
spite of his Johnsonian carriage, robust looks and an occasional 
rumbustious air, he has combined litheness and blitheness of spirit, 
wit and humour and narrative gifts, wrapped up in guffaws of^ 
Chestertonian laughter. He has added new sonoroties to Sanskrit 
and a touch of gaiety to the most scrious of discussions. 

A literary lion with a memory not only for what is good but: 
for what is odd, Aditya Nath is not afraid of being himself, what- 
ever the situation. Behind his cataract of quotations. stories and 
anecdotes, there is a high seriousness which few know but those in 
authority have to reckon with. Heis a man of action who can 
make other men act, and that is how he finds relief from red-tape.. 
The mixtute is not the bovine bureaucratism which most civil ser-- 
vants achieve but a refusal to conform to type. In spite of his 
achievements, he is high on the waiting list of India's men of yet 
unfulfilled promise, ready to match himself to his opportunities. 
Behind the air of lassitude is a nimble brain armed with a dauntless. 
wit. His infinite variety remains and age has not withered him. 
Ina larger field of service, free from the deadness of routine and. 


the dust and grime of pettiness and mediocrity, he would loom: 
larger than life. 
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A Model Administrator 
DR. C.D. DESHMUKH 


TBE highest Civil Service in India, as in many other countries of 
the world, has during historical times produced distinguished 
administrators who have enriched their environment not only with 
achievements in their own professional field but also in other fields 
besides administration. This type, not at all common, leaves its 
mark on its times which is the compounded fruit of these adminis- 
trators’ many endowments and talents, of significance in the fields of 
achievement, scholarship and culture. To this rare type belongs 
Aditya Nath Jha. It was in the rare fitness of things that this gifted 
and erudite son of the celebrated Sanskrit Vidwan Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganath Jha was appointed the first Vice- 
Chancellor of the Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishwa Vidyalaya. I came 
to know of his proficiency in Sanskrit and creative capacity in that 
language about 30 years ago, through common friends ; but it was 
many years later that we met. By that time Adityanath had already 
shown his high quality in both administrative and academic fields. 
During the last few years, in the present office as Head of the Delhi 
State, circumstances have brought us much closer together, and both 
as Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi (1962-1967), and 
as President of the India International Centre, I have had 
occasion to appreciate Adityanath’s outstanding qualities and achie- 
vements—Conscientiousness, courage, quick grasp of essentials, 
understanding and firm decisions, keen awareness of the aesthetic 
side of life and an indomitable sense of public service. It is no 
wonder that through his determined efforts, despite political and 
other difficulties, the face of the Delhi is fast being transformed so 
that it bids fair to wear a look, withina measurable period of 
time, more worthy than to-day of the metropolis of a great country. 
May Adityanath be spared for many long. years to bean 
examplar to younger men in the public services of the country, so 
that India can hold her head high in the comity of nations. 


E: 
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Tribute to Mr. A.N. Jha 
MELVILLE DE MELLOW 


BEFORE I met him for the first time, I had been briefed on hi 
manifold attainments and attributes, but Strangely enough as I 
id outside his office, for that first meeting, the one hous that 
pers rug my mind was his pugilistic prowess for which 
: ed a ‘blue’ at Oxford. The year was 1964 and he w 
ecretary of the Information and Broadcasting Mini ee 
entered his room, to face for the first time this Eetadaneuiieei Tat 
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ofa man—who not only filled his chair but seemed to fill the whole 
room with his personality, he peered at me through dark glasses 
and with a gentle float of his hand, a sensitive hand—not boxer’s. 
paw—invited me to sit down. The conversation inevitably drifted 
to Sport and the Indo-Pakistan Hockey final at Tokyo, which had 
been broadcast “live” largely on his initiative. As he talked on, I 
could detect in this sincere—dynamic—humorous—generous man, 

with a chest like a barn-door—a believer in action—who went about 
a job with “‘beak and claws” and who had in his make-up the tang 

of adventure and a zest for life. with it, he had a monumental 

memory for detail and a steel-trap mind. As I left his office an 
hour and a half later, I remember thinking to myself that in a 
world, which is a vast conspiracy of money and power, it was like 
a breath of fresh air to encounter such a man as A. N. Jha. He was 

Secretary of the I&B Ministry from 1964 to 1966 and during that 
time he was tireless competence in motion. He had the elegance of 
the aristocrat—the literacy of a scholar and the drive of the 
executive. When he came to us, his achievements had already 
added up to dazzling catalogue. How can the power of his persona- 
lity be analysed? It rose, I think, from an inherited wisdom—from 

profound experience and from the ability to detach himself, from the 
deeper traditions of his native land, and be, first of alla humanist. 

He is utterly human. He had passed through an area of the old 

I. C. S., an area of over-stuffed chairs and assassinated tigers glaring 
scornfully through glass eyes in select clubs. Though belonging to 
this specially privileged cadre, he had realised very early in his career 
that no social advance rolls in on the wheels of inevitability. Every 
step towards the goal of justice requires sacrifice, suffering and 

struggle ; the tireless exertion and the passionate concern of dedica- 
ted individuals. He was one such individual who wherever he went 
put a current, where before there was only a dead wire. His two 
observant eyes missed nothing and his successes grew largely out of 
his. ability to get at- the very narrow of an experience or problem. 

Added to this was his tremendous drive and ability to work with a 
volcanic intensity. He was a ““do-er” and much of AIR's dramatic 

expansion today is the result of his energy, initiative and resolution 

to get things done. “Action notes” flowed in a steady stream from 

his table. The inefficient felt his heavy hand and those who tried to 
drag their feet on his orders received an immediate summons. His 
watchword was “Get things started and we will see about the rest 
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later”. He sized up his man—set the task and then trusted abso- 
lutely. 

Years later I was to see the other side of this successful man. 
This was at his home at the end of a day’s work, when between 
urgent telephone calls from outside, he relaxed with the members 
of his family and his friends. This is A.N. Jha, the husband, the 
father and the story-teller. - Every story he tells brings back memo- 
ries of an unforgettable youth and manhood, like an immense burst 
of laughter. He has the ability to make the - familiar small change 
of language clink and chime into high melody. His humour is 
like an aviary, always punctuated with the laughter of bird-song. 
Inside every man there is a pixy struggling to be let out to play. 
A.N. Jha has inside him an army of pixies. His mouth becomes a 
long amusing sentence as he picks at random from the scrap-book 
of his memorics which are fat with the stories of ICS days. He 
never repeats astory, but as he warms to his subject, ‘his listeners 
rock with laughter and when at last it is time to say good-bye, you 
are sure that you have met a man, who not only understands people, 
-but has learnt the art of living, and perhaps more important yet, 
the ability to put it into life, what you get out of it. Heisa 
humanist with an infectious sense of humour and it is probably 
this facet—his humour, out of all his other worthy and commenda- 
ble attributes, that has made A.N. Jha, a popular man of action, 


who is respected and loved by all those with whom he has come 
into contact. For successful me 
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Dr. Aditya Nath Jha 


[E is commonly believed that humanism is not a quality which 

flowers amongst civil servants. But the example of Dr. Aditya 
"Nath Jha should suffice to dispel any doubts thcre may be about 
"the possibilities of such coexistence. In large measure this is 
because he is very much more than a civil servant of distinction. 
“Those of us who began our careers in the public service under his 
-benign and discerning eye, had the good fortune to be schooled by 
-a sophisticated and urbane. mentor whose depth and range of 
-scholarship was matched by a mellow appreciation of human nature. 
To men who came to him fresh from University, the quality of his 
intellect provided the discipline of humility and encouraged the 
‘spirit of enquiry. And his ease of manner and fund of humour 
-made it easy for him to communicate to younger men some of his 
own zest for a rational and cultivated life. His example was a 
-reminder—and the lesson is too often forgotten—that the essential 
-end of all administrasion is the human being and not a disembodied 
perfection. To refuse to take people as they are, and to refuse to 
mould measures along the often imperfect contours of human 
‘nature, is to do damage to human nature itself. That was his 
lesson, and its essential verity is proof both against the passage of 
time and the voices of detractors. Dr. Aditya Nath Jha has 
‘brought to his profession the qualities of scholarship, of tolerance 
and of humanity. In paying tribute to him, we pay tribute to 
-those great traditions of which he has been so distinguished a 


»representative. 
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Michael Angelo of Indian 
Civil Service 


VISHNU SAHAY 


“I have known Shri Aditya Nath Jha for many years, and. 
at the risk of calling blushes to his face, I shall repeat what I often. 
say in his absence—I call him the Michael Angelo of the Civil. 
Service. There is nothing he cannot turn his hand to from reciting,. 
for the benefit of his friends, on hilarious and friendly evenings,.. 
.the poetry of Jaideva to Shakespeare, and, then by easy transition,. 


moving on to the modern developments in tha art of Semanties.” 


B MixTMÓ 


AN 
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‘Some Personal Glimpses 
BIPIN CHANDRA 


| ee was tending to flag. It was. the special convocation 

ofthe Allahabad University to celebrate its 70th Anniversary 
-and distinguished educationists and Vice-Chancellors had been 
delivering felicitations and messages of goodwill, one after another, 
-in graceful time worn phrases for almost an hour. Suddenly 
there was a stir. Everyone sat up curious and admiring. At the 
mike was someone distinguishable even among the distinguished. 
Impeccably dressed in the traditional robes of a scholar, saffrom 
pagreé, silken kurta and neatly folded scarf and the flowing dhoti, 
he was delivering his message in classical Sanskrit. Vice-Chancellor 
ofthe Varanaseya Sanskrit University ? Yes. But who could ima- 
ginc that he was also an eminent member of the Indian Civil 
Service and the Chief Secretary of the most populous State in the 
-country ! Only in Shri Aditya Nath Jha could one have found this 
-unique combination of such diverse talents. Son of late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pt. Ganga Nath Jha, the well known Sanskrit scholar and 
Chancellor of Allahabad University, Shri Jha was born 
here steeped in scholarship and learning. 
.An outstandingly able administrator, now devoted, as the first Lt. 
.Governor of the Metropolis, to the delicate and difficult task of giving 
Delhi a cleaner Govt., his first love was, and continues to be 
-scholarship, learning and. teaching. He gave up the Chief Secretary 
-ship of U.P. to become the first Director of the newly established 
‘National Academy of Administration at Mussoorie, and imparted 
to ita life and. vigour and an atmosphere which only he and his 
-warm and enlivening personality could have given. 


His sense pf humour and his large heartedness make memories 


i j i herishable. One day; 
4 ‘days spent in enjoyable learning, c able. C ; 
de ud delayed for lunch I was quietly slipping into the 


-dining hall. The afternoon session of the lectures had already begun. 


for long Vice- 
-and brought up in an atmosp 
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As I took a turn into the lounge-cum-library, through which I had 

to pass, I found myself face to face with him. It was too late to. 
beat a hasty retreat. His voice boomed out “H? m, cutting classes ?” 

I “knew” I had lost my job. Yet how little did I know, for the- 
next moment, he laughed-his loud hearty infectious laughter. Even. 
I, in my predicament, could not help joining in. | 


There were other occasasions too. During a discussion on the- 
Economics ofthe Five Year Plans I, no economist myself, had 
pointed out an apparent inconsistency between too sets of proposals. 
made in the syndicate’s paper. The leader of the syndicate, a proud 
product of a well known Schoolof Economics reeled out enough. 
economic theories, laws and doctrines to silence a Hyde Park. 
heckler. But as he was about to sit down ‘in a gesture of inflationary 
triumph. Shri Jha pricked the bubble with a single terse comment 
"theories or no theories there seems to be much sense in what he: 
( the questioner ) says.” I soon acquired a reputation for asking 
pertinent questions and, attimes, as we entered the hall to hear: 
VIPs invited to deliver lectures he would jocularly ask “Ready 
with your questions ?”. 


: It wasasad day when the Foundation Course for which. 
we, the probationers from Central Services had joined the Academy 
for the first time, was over. Charleville, as the picturespue group 
of buildings housing the Academy was called had, thanks to Shri 
Jha carved a niche in our hearts. A personal farewell dinner for 


nearly 150 of us given by him added to the poignancy of the 
occasion. 


As we said our good byes, we assured him that it would be 
our unceasing endeavour not only to maintain the traditions of” 
efficiency and integrity in the Services which we had inherited 
but also to promote among them a tradition of harmony of which 
We as the first set of officers passing out of the portabls of the 
National Academy, were the progenitors. We also recorded our 
special debt of gratitude to him for the training in the pursuit of 
excellence which we had received from him. He however told us. 
the story of the mendicant, who after years of wandering in search. 
of God was ultimately led to discovering the Lord within himself ! 
Thus, with becoming modesty did he tell us that ultimately we- 


eae to look to ourselves for faith and guidance in moments. 
of crisis. 
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His advice full of wisdom and learning, given at the informal 
Deekshant Samaroh has stood us in good stead on many occasions. 
Only sometime back I had occasion, as an auditor to question the 
constitutionality of certain powers delegated by the Central Govern- 
ment to him in his capacity as Lt. Governor of Delhi. It got the 
undue publicity which seems normally to attach itself to every 
thing that happens in the Municipal Corporation of Delhi, I was 
summoned tothe Raj Niwas. He seemed very annoyed. Even as 
I entered his chamber his voice boomed out ‘‘Bipin, since when 
have you become a constitutional expert ?” I paused in my tracks. 
“I studied it at the Academy, Sir.” I said, adding, in a lower key 
under you.” Out came his laughter. Loud and hearty as ever. I 
explained my points of doubt. He rang up the Additional Secretary 
of the Home Ministry, for issue of necessary clarifications. Other 
matters also were discussed incidentally. I was advised to conduct 
audit more strictly and given the freedom to see him at any time 
for that purpose ! 

One now hears of his likely retirement in the near future. If it 
comes, the Government willbe very much the poorer for having 
lost one of its ablest administrators; but the world of education, 
scholarship and learning will have regained what has long been 


its due. 
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Adityanath Jha 


pRERTAUCRATS, unlike politicians, are only seen and seldom 
heard. The rare distinction of being quoted enthusiastically 
both by friends and newspapers, hostile and otherwise, goes to Mr. 
A.N. Jha—Aditya Nath—(now Chief Commissioner of Delhi), who 
has truly become a legend in his lifetime. Physically as well as 
intellectually he has much in common with the famed Dr. Johnson 
and G.K. Chesterton of another area. His rollicking humour and 
shrewd common sense which endeared him to all sections while he 
was in U. P. as its Chief Secretary, have not been muted in the 
starchy, snobbish atmosphere of the republican capital. His “grass- 
roof durbar" has livened up the place and his aphorisms are as 
much packed with good sense and punch as the sayings and findings 
ofthe fqazis' of old. A newspaper account of how he disposes of 
tricky matiimonial disputes makes hilarious reading. “Sir, my wife 
has turned me out of my house, and when I protested she collected 
some half a dozen people and they beat me up.” Soa simple- 
looking middle-aged man complained to the Chief Co 
his weekly public hearing of W ednesday last. 
dutiful scribe, looked up at the complainant a 
report the matter to the police. ‘That won't help," replied the 
complainant sceptically, ‘What else can I suggest ?" asked the 
Chief Commissioner. “Sir, I have made my complaint to you and 
you have to do something about it." *"Then beat up your wife," 
was Mr. Jha's answer, which was drowned in a roar of laughter. 


A Jha story can only be capped by another Jha story. It 
happened in Uttar Pradesh. A world Bank team visited Lucknow 
to make an on-the-spot inquiry about the State’s needs and resources. 
As usual, they were served with an enormous dish of statistical data 
by the then Finance Secretary, a very lean and lanky figure. This 
they found confusing. Elucidation came like a flash of lighting 
when Mr. Jha, then Chief Secretary, stepped in with this vivid 


mmissioner at 
Mr. Jha, reports the 
nd suggested that he 
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word picture: ‘Gentlemen, to put it in a nutshell, I represent 
U.P.’s needs and my friend the Finance Secretary, Mr. Rao, repre- 
sents the State’s resources.” The World Bank team had a good look 
both at Mr. Jha’s hulking bulk, more than6 feet in height and 
weighing in the neighbourhood of 220 Ib., and at Mr. Rao, the 
Finance Secretary, looking almost like a straight line and weighing 
in the neighbourhood of 120 Ib. or less and sized up the situation 
with a burst of uproarious laughter. 

Another story—the locale is again U. P.—is still going the 
rounds in the Secretariat. The Central Tractor Unit had been busy 
for days reclaiming the land in the Terai area when tigers literally 
appeared on the scene. The tractor unit took umbrage and sent 
panic-stricken telegrams to the U.P. Government asking for instruc- 
tions and help. The Chief Secretary did all that was possible but 
still the head of the Tractor Unit was not satisfied. He despatched 
an urgent telegram demanding information about the precise steps 
that the {State Government proposed to deal with the situation. 
Mr. Jha sent this laconic but very effective reply : “Hunters on the 
way. Meanwhile we are asking the tigers to behave.” That put the 
lid on all further representations and the tigers and the tractor unit 


lived happily ever after in the Terai area. 
| (The Pioneer, May 4, 1966) 
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H.E. Dr. A.N. Jha— 
Some reminiscences of a 
friend of the family 


P.N. SINGH 


{OME four decades and half ago, to be exact in 1923 one after- 

noon, while I was taking tea with Dr. Amarnath Jha, my teacher 
and friend, that a boy of 11 or 12 years was introduced to me as the 
brightest in the family—a family of brilliants, beginning with Dr. 
Ganganath Jha D. Litt. then Vice Chancellor of Allahabad Univer- 
sity, a profound scholar of Sanskrit and held in high esteem, being 
his father, his eldest brother Dr. Amarnath Jha himself, and other 
brothers, with equally brilliant educational careers. To be called 
the brightest at that age by a person who knew what he talked, was 
a rare prophecy indeed as the future proved what a Hindi proverb 
goes—“Honahar birwan ke hot chikne pat”. The next thing I heard 
of this boy Aditya Nath was that he had been selected for I.C.S. 
and was presently in U.K. to be groomed for the job. 


A decade or so after, I met Aditya as Jt. Magistrate with a 
girl-wife. Srimati Adya Jha of the family of Maharajadhiraj of 
Durbhanga, who later developed into a great lady of charming 
manners, brilliant talks and one sometimes wonders as to who helped 
whom, in their growing into high Statures—perhaps husband helped 
the wife and wife the husband. Yes, he was found in charge ofthe 
City and with his tact and humour and intelligent grasp he endeared 
himself to members of the Bar, who are proverbially critical other- 
wise, so much so that for the first and last time, the Bar resolved to 
culogise his services as a Magistrate, an achievement indeed ! 

Destiny, however, called him to different places and offices, till 
he became Chief Secretary in the Government of late Pandit Gobind 
Ballabh Pant, about whom the feeling still continues that he left 
nothing untouched and touched nothing without an indelible mark 
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of gold. With such Chief Minister, it was our friend Aditya who 
proved himself as one of the ablest of counsellors and administrators. 

Late Dr. Sampurnanand, succeeded Pant Ji as Chief Minister, 
and with his great Love for Sanskrit, chose our friend Aditya to 
organise and establish Sanskrit University. 

The success be achieved as the founder of the University was 
later appreciated by his successors who conferred the Degree of 
D. Litt. Honoris Causa as the Ist Vice Chancellor of the University. 
What is important to note is that he attended the centenary celebra- 
tions of Allahabad University and with a Pandit's pagri and choga 
on, he offered felicitations in his fluent extempore Sanskrit which 
went in as the record specch on the occasion. 

Fates, however, chose him to be Founder of another Institu- 
tions and late Pant Ji, then Home Minister of Indian Union selected 
him as the Ist Director of National Academy of I.A.S. and I.P.S. 
Trainees at Mussourie. It need not be mentioned that he built up 
the Academy which could be an object of emulation and jealousy to 
any Academy of Civil Services all the world over. As the first 
Director he proved himself to be an Officer who could not be spared 
by the Government of India, and he was asked to take over as 
Secretary Defence Productions and then of Information and Broad- 
ith the LC.S. Officer of great capabilities like Sarvasri 
Vishnu Sahai, Dharmvir, Bhagwan Sahai and L.P. Singh, he has 
left an indelible impact on the administration of the Country—a fact 
accepted by powers that be by appointing him as the first Lieutenant 

| i Administration. 

Rude E so aptly said that self reverence, self knowledge 
self control—all three lead to sovereign Power. : perhaps fewer 
human beings can claim to have these virtues, which are found in 
abundance in our dear friend. With indefatigible energy, suave 
manners and humorous talks, he has endeared himself to every body 

f i t. 
um een s RUN Te ET been a bed of roses. His illness, 

ever i bl a smaller man then him 

is arduous buffets with serious prob'ers, i ! ; 
his ar bed long back. But God has gifted him witha 
would havera res Shick has always kept him, mentally, in good 
heavenly a ae to heart talk he has always quoted 
shape and SCRI jata hum hansta khelta mouji havadis se, 

Agar asonian hon zindgi dushwar ho jai". 
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A man with robust common sense, a person of divetre tastes, 
each of highest order, Dr. A. N. Jha is gifted with unlimited large- 
ness of human heart, full of milk of kindness, a dear and sincere 
friend with transparent sincerety of purpose, he is destined to occupy 
highest positions, and old friends of family like me pray for long 
and happy life to dear Aditya and his consort Srimati Adya to serve 
the longest the humankind. 
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The Proclamations 
of the Leaders of the 
Struggle of 1857 


(A new approach to the study of the aims and 
objectives of the Fighters for Independence) 


TEE most significant features of the struggle of 1857 are the 
existence of extraordinarily cordial relations between Hindoos 
and Muslims and the close collaboration maintained between the 
leaders of the different groups participating in movement. As the 
months rolled on aud British reprisals gained momentum, the 
determination to fight the foreigners with dogged tenacity became 
more and more pronounced. Evidence adduced regarding the 
secret organisation of the leaders of the movement before the 
outbreak may, in absence of direct and positive proof, be suspect. 
But it is obvious that country-wide upheavals like the one of 1857 
can never be sporadic and unplanned. The magnitude of the 
struggle itself which lasted for about two years shows that this 
simultaneous and wide-spread rising could never have occurred 
without;careful planning. 

The initiative inthe premature uprising did uudoubtedly lie 
with the soldiers but the various outbreaks at Meerut, Delhi. 
Lucknow, Barailly, Jhansi, Kanpur, Varanasi, Patna and Arra 
show that this was a people’s movement born out of a widespread 
dissatisfaction and sense of grievance. It has been established 
that women at Meerut instigated the sepoys and aroused the 
masses. The volunteer force at Delhi did commendable work. At 
various places the zamindars rose en masse. Hindus and Muslims 
joined hands in the uprising at all the places. At Lucknow, 
proclamations in Hindi, Urdu and Persian heralded the outburst 
of a popular successful uprising which later on resulted in the 
crowning of an independent boy king who continued to reign in 
defiance of the might of the British forces for a period of ning 
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months i.e. from June 1857 to March 1858. In Rohilkhand, 
Nawab Khan Bahadur Khan-—a Government pensioner-established 
an independent and ruled fora period of 11 months. Kunwar Singh, 
Tatia Tope and the Rani of Jhansi cbtained remarkable successes 
against the English and carried on prolonged and vigorous 
campaigns. All the leaders of the movement—big and small, Hindu 
or Muslim were swayed by one common ideal—to drive the 
foreigner out of India, and their appeal to the masses was chara- 
cterised by a remarkable and gratifying unanimity of approach. 


The success of this appeal can best be judged by the results 
secured, but the public utterances of these leaders throw flood of 
light on their aims and aspirations. Many of these appeals and 
proclamations have been recently discovered and these will be 
published in full by Goverment in the first volume of the History 
of Freedom entitled ‘Source Material of the History of Freedom: Strugsle 
in Utter Pradesh’ in August 1957. These documents bave been 
culled from the U. P. Government Secretariat Record Room and 
the contemporary English newspapers. At present only their 
English translations are available although vigorous efforts are 
being made to trace the original documents. The translations are 
at places defective and vague but on the whole they reveal the 
true spirit behind the struggle. Apart from appealing generally to 
Hindus and Muslims alike to join together in a common uprising 
against the foreign government, the proclamations emphasise the 
political, economic, social and religious grievances of the masses 
under the company’s rule. 


One of the earliest proclamations of the Delhi Darbar was 
published originally in the Urdu papers Doorbin dated 8th June 1857 
and Sullan-ul-Akhbar dated 10th June 1857 and was later on repro- 
duced in the Bengal Harkaru and the India Gazette on 13th June 
1857. The most significant portion of the appeal runs as follows. 


“It is, therefore, neccessary that all Hindus and Mohammedans 
should be of one mind in this struggle, and make arrangements for 
their preservation with the advice of some creditable persons. 
whenever the arrangements shall be good, and with whomsoever 


the subjects shall be Placed, those individua : 
i idual 
high offices in those placed. uals shall be placed in 


NE ee to circulate copies of this proclamation in every place, as 
MAE may be possible, be not understood to be less than a 
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stroke of the sword. That this proclamation be stuck up ata 
conspicuous place in order that all Hindoos and Mohammedans 
may become apprised and be prepared. If the infidels (English) 
now become mild, it is merely an expedient to save their lives, 
whoever will be deluded by their frauds, he will repent. Our reign 
continues." 


That a simultaneous rising was planned throughout Northern 
India has been proved by J. C. Wilson, Commissioner on Special 
Duty; but his conclusions have been subjected to criticism by J. W. 
Kaye and other historians. No simultancous rising, unfortunately, 
could however take place. In the proclamation quoted above 
Hindoos and Muslims have been exhorted to pick out local ieaders 
and work under them. It is this popular aspect of the rising which 
was very aptly summed up by Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad in his 
presidential address read at the 31st session of the Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission at Mysore. He says, “What happened 
was that in the course of 100 years, the Indian people developed a 
distaste for the Company's rule and gradually realised that power 
had been captured by a foreign race. As this realization became 
widespread, the conditions were created for an outburst which was 
due not to the conspiracy of a few individuals or groups but growing 
discontent of the entire people.” . 


The importance of the proclamation and the gravity of the 
situation may be judged by the consternation which spread amongst 
the English people. As a result the press had immediately to 


be gagged. 

The most significant of all the proclamations is that of Bahadur 
Shah which was issued on 25th August 1857. Delhi was besieged 
by the English forces and the defence of the city was ecd 
weaker day by day. It was essential to bolster up the Ha e 
of the people in general and the inhabitants of Delhi n D ar. 
The document was published in the Delhi Gazette, and was 


reproduced by the ‘Friends of India’, published from Serampur 


in its issue of October 7, 1858. The pone Sree the 
zamindars of the oppressive revenue policy of the x i i 
f the various taxes and tolls to which t ey were su 
seated an to arouse the public servants against the racial 
dis D ues practised by the British; it appealed to the um 
icem the faqirs and all other learned persons, It was ha ed 
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by the contemporary press under the heading “The Delhi Millen- 
nium’ with the following comments : "“The Delhi Gazette published 
a most valuable contribution to the history of the rebellion. It is 
the first manifesto (in the European sense) published in India. the 
first step to stir up the people by promises unconnected i with 
religion. It is in the form of a proclamation issued by the King of 
Delhi dated 25th August 1857, to the people of Hindoostan. The 
grievances of each class are specified, and a remedy promised if 
they would but fight boldly for the old regime. It is scarcely 
conceivable that such a document can be wholly without foundation, 
that intriguers plotting for a throne should promise reforms 
they knew were not desired, guarantee the removal of grievances 
they knew were not there: And yet if these were indeed the 
changes for which the Indian people yearned, how the Anglo- 
Indians mistook their temper and their wants. The declaration 
that the land tax is oppressive and ought to be lowered was only 
to be expected. Leaders who appeal to the populace, from Jack 
Code to Mr. Cobden, have always promised cheap bread and lower 
rents. The promise, too, that every zamindar should be absolute 
on his domain, was but natural from one who knew what we did 
not know, that the feudal aristocrary was still strong. 

A letter calling for a joint effort by Hindus and Muslims was 
published by Maulvi Sayid Qutub Shah at the Bahaduri Press in 
the city of Bareilly. It was produced during the trial of Bahadur 
Shah and was said to have been issued by the King. It appears 
that in Bareilly it was utilised by Khan Bahadur Khan, the leader 
of Ruhelkhand also. According to the unpublished Agra Narratives 
Foreign (Department) for the week ending 14th February 1858, pre- 
served in the U. P. Government Secretariat Record Room, this letter 


English, in the following words : “I conjure the Hindus in the name 


m, and the Mahommedans by the 
n and entreat them to join us, in 
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destroying the English for their mutual welfare. The killing of cows 
brings to the esteemed one amongst the Hindus the greatest of sins 

the Mohamedan chiefs have agreed to abolish that custom com 
the day the Hindus came forward to kill thc, Europeans. If any 
Mahomedan acts contrary to this arrangement, he is to be consi- 
dered as guilty ofa heinous crime before God, and should be eat 
beef, it shall be deemed as pig, and if the Hindoos do not exert 
themselves to destroy the Europeans, they will be considered in the 
sight of God as responsible for the crime of cow killing and eating 
the flesh of cows. Perhaps Europeans for their own ends may stipu- 
late with the Hindus to kill cows, if they will join them, I assure 
the Hindoos that no man of sense will be deceived by this pretence, 
as they have notoriously violated their promises......” 


Bahadur Shah had himself on the occassion of Iduz-Zuha on 
July 28,1857, decreed capital punishment for cow sacrifice. Repeated 
orders were issued by the King and the Commander-in-Chief to the 
Kotwal to ensure strict compliance. The original drafts are still 
available in the National Archives, New Delhi, and their facsimiles 
are given in Dr. S. A. A. Rizvi's recent publication ‘Swatantra Dilli 
1857. Fascimiles of two such important documents are being publi- 
shed here also. All necessary precautions were taken to see that 
these orders were not disobeyed. Later on, cow-sacrifice was totally 
banned and was declared to bea crime punishable with death. 
Mrs. Aldwellin her statement during the trial of Bahadur Shah 
remarked, “ believe that not a single ox (cow) was killed in Delhi 
during the whole time of the rebellion. On the festival of the 
Bakreed, when Mahommedans usually slaughter an ox (cow), a 
disturbance was expected, but the Mahommedans refrained from 
doing so.on this occasion.” 


A very significant proclamation was issued on 3rd Rujjab 17th 
February 1858 by Mirza Feroz Shah Shahzada. The Parliamentary 
papers observe that “the more important rebels are all at Bareilly 
and a proclamation by Feroz Shah, son of the King of Delhi, has 
attracted much attention.” This proclamation was also lithogrophed 
at Bareilly. Recalling the excesses and tyranni RC by ae 
English, the proclamation goes on to state, me F saw his 
fact, he so altered the hearts of the inhabitants o us uag, x t 
me have been doing their best to get rid of the Eng ish themselves; 
now the Feringees have been destroyed, but still they overrun the 
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whole country to its destruction, and _ persever in their vain 
endeavours. Giving a list of fourteen main grievances, the prince 
exhorted the people in most touching words, “Oh Hindoostani 
brethren ! you have heard what measures these have resolved to 
carry out. You must now wash your hands, and becoming their 
enemies exert yourselves in exterminating them for the sake of your 
“religion and of your lives. Through God's grace we shall be 
victorious... Let it be known that the only inducement to enter 
into these plots, is the call of our ancient religion. Threfore the 
proclamation is distributed alike among Mahommedans and Hindoos 
and let all those to whom God has granted determination stake 
their lives and property and joining us, who rise for our faith obtain 
happiness in the world and in that to come. Therefore God orders 
all who may receive this ishtihar to aid us, the old and infirm by 
their prayers, the rich by their contributions, and the hale and 
vigorous by devoting their lives. When you determine on joining the 
ranks of the Jehadees, you must consider the following points : 
(I) the chiefs subject to the king of Oudh and Nawab of Bareilly 
must not join without first obtaining the permission of theit 
sovereigns, because they are doing all they can to destroy (bury) the 
Kafirs, and if they are abandoned, the Nazorines will be strengthe- 
ned. (2) Let zeal for religion alone be the motive which prompts 
those who determine to join me, not any worldly aspiration, that 
they may obtain everlasting rewards, besides obtaining to great 
dignity and rank in a wordly sense when our power is consolidated. 
(3) The reason of the delay there has been in burying the English, 
is that the commands of God have been disregarded in as much as the 
soldiers have wickedly put women and children to death, and have, 
without the orders of their leaders, given themselves upto loot in 
such a way that they generally convert victory into defeat and the 
common people have been much oppressed. When you have rectified 
these faults, you will succeed as I have Promised you. (+) Great and 
small will all be on an equality in this army because all brethren 
are equal when they are fighting for their religion. On such an 
occasion itis not permitted that worldly means alone should be 
made use of.” 

The proclamation lays down clearly and in detail the plan of 
the fighters for independence. They knew that they could not beat 
the superior forces of the British, their siegc trains, and their artillery 
but they were confident that the united efforts of all Indians would 
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undoubtedly crown the struggle with success. The proclamation 
also condemns the atrucities committed by the sepoys and stresses 
the need for avoiding such excesses. All the fighters for the great 
struggle have been declared in it as brethren irrespective of class or 
creed. The proclamation shows clearly thatall that the leaders 
were concerned with was the liberation of the motherland from 
foreign yoke. It is proof of the fact that the struggle was a national 
one. 


The activities of Shahzada Feroz, the battle in Gwalior, in the 
Doab, inthe Nepalese Tarai and lastly in Etawah, show how he 
cooperated with the forces from different quarters of the country. 
How he finally made good his escape to Madina against heavy odds 
shows how daring he was. 


The proclamation issued by the Begum of Oudh, after her 
retreat from Lucknow, asa rejoindcr to Queen Victoria's procla- 
mation of Ist November 1858, is significant and interesting. It 
catalogues the many broken promises of the rulers and appeals to 
the people not to be led away by falsehood and deceit. Charles Ball 
says, “The beneficial effect produced by the promulgation ofthe 
terms of amnesty among the people of Oudh was soon apparent, 
although on the part of the Begum and her adherents, no means were 
neglected that might caunteract the influence which the procla- 
mation of the Queen of India was likely to acquire ever the temper 
and cool reflections of the people. Among other expedients to this 
end, the following counter proclamation of the Begum was exten- 
sively circulated, not only through the distant provinces of Oudh, a 
even in the capital itself, although now completely at the mercy o 


its captors..” 


he fervent appeals of the leaders and the bitter and 
ered akan to nee British forces, pec ng were 
from the U. K. and its colonies during 1857 and x ; ; o Bn 
the upheaval was not the mere mutiny it has been ma - aut du 
a movement that shook the foundations of the em n mp n ie 

Itimate disappearance of leaders like Nana Sahib, the Begu 

sun hahzada Feroz Azimullah and a host of others show that 
e i = and escaped the wrath of the British because the 
nae vf Indi vere behind them. A number of others fell fighting, 
sees a wee TF arrested and sentenced to death, other swere 
a hos 
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driven underground. The pitched battles of 1857 and the intermittent 
guerilla warfare that followed during the subseguent two years are 
proof positive of the fact that the rising was a war of Independence 
led by people with a common aim and motivated by the lofty ideal 
of liberating India from the yoke of the feringees. 
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Some Thoughts on 
University Education 


| do not consider myself competent enough to present to you any 

sort of easy on educational reorganisation or to venture to suggest 
any sure-fire remedies for the disease of unemployment. While I 
must refer, however inadeguately, to these guestions in the course of 
my address, I wish to devote myself to matters that more vitally 
and permanently affect the lives and thoughts of those who are 
today sent out into the world by our Universities with the confidence 
that they will be faithful to the light within them. You see so 
much around you to depress and dishearten. The entire age seems 
to be so lacking in moral grandeur. But in the words I am to 
address to you, I shall, if you will bear with me, try to persuade 
you that, despite the many circumstances which make you imagine 
that weary thoughts and hours of pain and hopeless moods are your 
appointed it, he was a false teacher who said that the happiest 
were those who were never born and the next happiest those who 


died as soori as they were born. 


It has become fashionable to talk these days of wasteful 
university education, of indiscipline amongst suden of the 
problem of the vast mass of unemployed Daan if t ey vee 
all one problem capable of one solution, viZ., the re us in as ic 
number of university students particularly in the Arts asses. is 

ften forgotten that the chief problem facing our recent 
beim i ducated unemployment but that of an uneducated 
demona E ee hers in our Universities to maintain 


ore teac 
electorate. Ifwe ee every 15 students, we must 


: teacher for 
the proper ratio ore Tr our Universities and Degree Colleges 


: teachers. raha 
provide for bose ate we must have more Universities and 
are becoming cost to the country. But please, for 


ae er the . : 
Ouse ee not deprive our young men of higher education. 
goo , 
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Highly educated men benefit not only their class but the 
entire nation, whose efficiency gains by their knowledge and labour. 
The uplift of the masses would be impossible without the social and 
professional services of those whose natural aptitudes have been 
fully developed by university training. Just imagine how flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, life would be if mankind were deprived at one 
stroke of its higher amenities of libraries and laboratories, of the 
inventions of science, of the triumphs of art, of history, poetry and 
philosophy. True, only one in a thousand scholars achieve anything 
of conspicuous value to society. That, however, is an inexorable 
sort of nature. Much waste is necessary for a little gain, especially 
in the region of art, science and learning. Well-meaning gentlemen, 
whose sympathies are keener than their vision, suggest that there 
is too much university education in this country, without realising 
that education can become a cure for our ills only when 
it is associated with conditions in other. departments of life. 
Education can become really effective only when there are good 
social conditions and, among individuals, good beliefs and feelings. 
Those who can think do not need to be told that mere wealth-giving 
training, education that has only an eeonomic significance, serves 
only one—and that not the higher-side of human nature. A 
community may be economically prosperous and competent in 
every other way, but it will still need something which will minister 
to its higher needs. Much of it may have no direct bearing on the 
earning of one’s daily bread, but it undoubtedly determines what a 
man is and what a nation will be. 

So much for all this talk of waste. Let us come to indiscipline. 
Many reasons are attributed for it and all of them are only partially 
correct. Teacher-student ratio is one ; lack of adequate recreational 
facilities is another; lack of adequate hostel accommodation is the 
third : and soon. There is no doubt that adeguacy of recreational 
facilities and hostel accommodation would go a long way towards 
solving this particular problem. So also, a larger number of 
teachers would be beneficial for Providing that contact between the 
teacher and the taught which is SO necessary in any educational 
system and this is not a problem peculiar to this country. It was 
disclosed in a debate on Education in the House of commons on 
January 22, 1959, that for the Primary Stage alone in the United 


Kindom, 110,000 teachers over and above the existing 260,000 would 
be needed in that country. 
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But what is not fully appreciated by many of those who lament 
the present deplorable lack of discipline in our students is that a 
certain amount of questiuning of authority is a necessary concomitant 
of democracy and that the spread of enlightenment has had two 
main effects in relation to authority. On the one hand it has 
tended to disrupt and transform it by insisting on reasons for policy 
rather than authoritarian edicts, and by claiming that authority is 
only to be tolerated if it has some rational justification...... On the 
other hand, by encouraging the trust in reason, it has put on men 
the joy—or burden—of making decisions for themselves on many 
matters which were previously left to tradition or to authoritative 
pronouncements ! We would be foolish, therefore, to except from 
the student of today the docility that characterised the pupil of 
yesterday. But we have every reason to expect students to have an 
attitude of reverence towards elders, for without humility and 
reverence no one can rise high. 

As for unemployment, there is so much discussion on this 
vexed subject of the difficulty of recent graduates to find jobs, so 
much vague talk, so much mischievous agitation, that it is necessary 
to utter a brief word of warning. A report on Unemployment 
issued as far back as 1935, by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, observed, “Unemployment is mainly a symptom of 
industrial maladjustment.” Dr. Kotschnigg says in his ‘Over- 
crowding in the Learned Professions’ (1937), “What is needed is a 
clear insight into existing trends on the labour market, a full 
understanding of the shifts in occupational patterns caused by 
technological progress and its repercussions upon ME economic 
structure and the social concepts of the various countries. It dendi 
be obvious to us in India that a careful survey of the country’s 
needs and a clear view of the social and economic structure of the 
future must precede the educational planning which is admittedly 


necessary and indeed urgent. 


It has been rightly said that the main task of the political 


thinker in a democracy is to make institutional pu 

implementation of social principles. Institutions ue T e: A 

for making sure that the experience of citizens is no : ed 

For in so far as the democrat iae an RUM 
. € n goo 

ce for the benefit of purely sectional iiae ana 

that minority claims shall not be completely disregarded. s 
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far as he believes in equality he has to see how provision can be 
made so that people shall not be treated differently without relevant 
grounds being produced for treating them differently. In so far 
as he believes in liberty, he has to see that individual interests are 
protected and that they are not interfered with unless good reason 
is given to justify such interference. All these are institutional 
matters of great complexity. But as some one has so admirably put 
it, ‘Institutions are like fortresses ; they must be well designed and 
manned.’ The educator’s function in a democratic society is to 
ensure that those who man the institutions have that attitudes and 
principles without which democracy can degenerate into a merely 
formal facade. Such ‘education for democracy’ consists largely in 
young people being initiated, on an apprenticeship basis, into the 
working of democratic institutions. Without this, democracy itself 
becomes an ‘inert idea”. 

Thus we see that, that is needed is a proper survey of what 
types of educated men the country needs and where they can be 
fitted into our social and economic structure. Mere tinkering with 
the problem by, for instance, reducing admissions to the Universities 
and opening a large number of vocational and technical training 
institutes will not prevent the revolution which is inevitable if 
there is in the country a large number of dejected, hopeless and 
hungry intellectuals and even technicians. In fact, an ill-planned 
training programme in recent years has produced a glut of overseers 
and, if we are not careful, we may soon have a similar glut of 
higher technical personnel. The point I wish to make is that 
careful planning is vital. Mere restriction of admission to 
Universities will result only in reducing the number of enlightened 
people and not that of the unemployed. 

But what about the quality of our teachers on whom so much 
depends? I have said earlier that the educator’s function ina 
democratic society is to ensure that those who man our educational 
instituions have the attitudes and principles essential for real 
democracy. Whatever the idiosyncratic aims of an educator may 
be, his social function is surely the passing on of ru'es, information 
and skills in a community which are essential to the life and 
continuance of that community. Men differ from animals in that 
they regulate their lives according to rules and use a whole mass 
of information which it has taken centuries to acquire, in the 
process. Unlike animals they have traditions, a history, and 
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culture. They write books and keep records, 
Stored is essential for the continuance of civili 
function of the educator is to pass on his pricel 
Men have a paltry instinctive equipment when they are compared 
with some animals and insects, They survive only because of the 
great plasticity of their responses and because of their social 
heritage. What is this heritage but culture in the widest sense 
which is no more or less than activity of thought and receptiveness 
to beauty or humane feeling? Education is the acquisition of the 
utilisation of knowledge. The problem of education is to make the 
pupil see the wood by means of the trees. Teaching means the 
transformation of wearisome hours into a time of joy and 
revelation. 


The information so 
sation. The main 
ess human heritage. 


Have we teachers today who are capable of not merely 
opening the door to knowledge and culture but of sweeping their 
pupils through with them. I hope teachers wil] not mind what I 
am going to say but being theson of a teacher, the younger 
brother of one, and being somewhat of a teacher myself now, I 
by my affection for you, may be beguiled. 


The very great danger from the teaching profession's point of 
view is the tendency of persons maintained in comfort and not 
bound to show results to become slack and lazy. How rare, even 
in highly cultivated circles, is an active conscience, emancipated 
from periodical scrutiny, secure from criticism and responsible to 
no authority. In a famous Sloka, Kalidasa has indicated the 
great need of keeping alive the spirit of inquiry and the desire for 
progress among men of learning. “If a scholar or Pandit having 
attained a safe position and salary ceases thereafter to engage in 
emulous debate and becomes callous to the censure of his peers, he 
has debased his learning into a livelihood, and people may well 
call him a trader in ‘knowledge.’ 


Then again, exemplification of honourable citizenship is to be 
considered not as a right so much as a duty in particular. I would, 
at the risk of being misunderstood, look to the teaching profession 
for a higher standard of conduct in electioncering matters. It 
behoves one of our most educated electorates to show how elections 
ought to be conducted. Corrupt practices, threats and Mme 
ments, appeals to the lower passions of human nature and m 
particularly any appealto students minds but those of persona 
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scholarship and good character—these must be at a minimum pon 
candidates and electors have passed through university discip ce 
and may be expected to know the full purpose and significance o 

Souris can we find teachers possesing the virtues and lacking 
the vices mentioned by me unless their pay-scales are revised 
radically so that they might compare favourably with those of other 
professions and services like mine own, which, in any sane view, 
are less vital to the mental and spiritual health of our nation at 
present and in future ? In a world where social prestige is measured 
by a person’s emoluments and at a time when everyone is determined 
to show up a teacher as an object of ridicule rather than of respect, 
it is too much to expect brilliant scholars, unless they are saints, to 
stick to the teaching profession. 

We have much to learn from the West and modern science 
and technology, itis true. But it is true also that our civilisation 
and culture are possessions of which we may legitimately be proud. 
Whether we look to the Vedas or whether we listen to the sonorous 
lines of the Upanisads, the oldest philosophical compositions in 
the world, or whether we travel in the realms of gold of Bharavi, 
Dandin, Bana Magha, Bhavabhüti and Kalidasa, whether we 
lose ourselves in the philosophical mazes of Kapila, Jaimini, 
Sankara, Kumarila, and Vacaspati; or whether we read the 
ever-fresh legends of the heroes of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, in whatever direction our tastes may lead us, whether 
in astronomy or Mathematics, the fine arts or the useful arts, 
Sanskrit will offer us some of the sublimest achievements of the 
human mind. As our Prime Minister said the other day—“‘If India 
forgets Sanskrit, India will not remain India at all.” 

Today the power of science has shrunk the dimensions of time 
and space. The span of human life has been extended. Comforts 
of life abound. Man seems to be more a master of his fate than 
ever before. The various parts of the world have come closer 
together and the way would seem to be open for the development 
of the spirit of universal brotherhood. It is nevertheless evident 
that man has neither more happiness nor greater peace of mind than 
he had before these great discoveries of sciencc. The world is haun- 
ted by fear, distrust, and ambitions of extending spheres of 
influence. Everywhere, the fires of conflict are about to burn. Is 
it not then permissible to ask whether the blind extolment of science 
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is not as much irrational superstition as belief in outworn dogmas 
and shibboleths ? 


The leaders and thinkers of the world now perceive that 
humanity, if itis to survive, must have a specific faith and ideal in 
something above and beyond the individual. The more thoughtful 
ofeven modern seientists agree with Eddington when he said, 
“Physical science is by its own implications led to recognise a 
domain of experience beyond its frontiers but not to annex it.” 


“But thought's the slave of life, and life's time's fool; 
And time, which takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop,” says the dying Hotspur in Shakespeare. 


The relations of thought, life and time imaginatively presented 
in these arresting lines are also the subject of scientific and philoso- 
phic thought. When Hotspur says ‘Life’s time’s fool’, he is thinking 
of the life of the individual, of his own life, the vanity of human 
Wishes. Eccelesiastes and Omar Khayyam insist that one Fate comes 
alike to all king and commoner, hero and coward, saint and sinner. 
So, if life is to be limited to the phenomena that form the subject- 
matter of biology, there is nothing more to be said. Nevertheless, 
the representatives of scientific humanism refuse to surrender to the 
pessimism, the social apathy and individual self-indulgence so easily 
associated with the recognition of the hopeless plight of the indivi- 
dual. Modern scientific culture makes a much needed contribution 
to moral health in that scientists will not admit that because the 
individual condition is tragic, the social condition must, therefore, be 
tragic too. Perhaps there is in this sense of social purpose a faith or 
conviction concerned with life other than mere physical existence. 
Both renderings of verse eleven in the third chapis of Pa 
are true. “He hath set the world in their nea Man has physica 
animal needs, but hc has also spiritual needs, an SD pm 
ning for a larger life”, an abiding desire to dde a e i oes 
justice which is not merely the expression of the Mess E EXEAT 
nity. As Eddington again so apiy p nk ee of the 
“Hither there are no absolute values so that A s Ep cone 
inward monitor in our consciousness are the fina courto anre a 
beyond which it is idle to inquire. o: Sedi ES ure ORE pale 
Then yen caly cereal 1 or that we have insight 
reflection of those of the Absolute Values or that wen 
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into the mind of the Absolute from whence come those strivings 
and sanctions whose authority we usually forbear to question.” 

In short, whether or not we trace them to the will of our 
creator ? the need to love, and be loved, the longing to know the 
truth for its own sake and the sense of duty related to both seem to 
be deepseated in human nature. The pursuit or love of truth which 
isthe inspiration of scientific enquiry is the distinctive glory of 
human personality embodied in human heritage and culturc. 

Against this background of world thinking even in modern 
times, the study of our classical literature acquires profound 
significance, for our own culture teaches us that mere material 
prosperity and surrender to the senses, cannot bring peace and 
happiness to man. 

In one of our Upanisadas the God of Death declares— 


“The Good and the Pleasant are two quite distinct things 
A choice between them confronts man everywhere. This light never 
dawns on that fool who has an itch for Kudos. Convinced that 
there is no other world beyond this, he repeatedly succumbs to me.” 


“A hundred human joys just about equal that one Bliss of the Seer 
who is not subdued by desires." 


The great Jaina teachers also hold False Vision relating to the 
Atman to be the original cause of pain and of bondage and Good 


Vision, Good knowledge, and good conduct as the path of release 
from bondage and pain. 


In the Buddhist system of philosophy desire is stated to be at 
the root of all sorrow, and detachment and abandonment of desire 
are said to be the path of salvation and happiness, 


Thus not only does our ancient literature, embodied in 
Sanskrit, provide a potent means of preserving the unity of our 
country, all the wellknown currents of philosophical thought in 
India are agreed that ignorance with its corollariess-excessive attach- 
ment to worldly goods and to sense-objects is at the root of all 
conflicts born of passions like affection and hatred. It was with the 
object offinding a remedy for this ignorance that the philosophers 
of our land set out to determine .the real nature of Atman and 
reached by stages, including the stage of the Nyaya system of 
philosophy, the magnificent concept of Monism arrived at the 
time-tested truth that a vision of diversity is means to pain and a 
vision of unity is a means to absence of pain. Hence Lord Krisna 
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ar en sie poren Monism as being Satvika and a Vision 

One who sees all beings as part of one’s ‘self and see in all 
beings a part of himself and he who despises none, and in whom 
all beings become manifestations of the Atman-—what grief or illu- 
sion can ever touch this person.” 

i ae Indian science of polity also corroborates this Upanisadic 
principle. 

“It is the mean-minded who discriminate between fellows and 
foreigners. For men of noble character, however, the whole world 
is one family.” 

What better article of faith to cleave to and what greater 
message can there be for you to carry to the people in these days 
of conflicts between eastes, between communities, between nations 
and blocks of nations ? 

Patriotism that takes us out of the narrow grove of self; art of 
that nurses the unconqucrable hope; philosophy that makes one see 
all creatures in oneself and oneself in all creatures; literature that 
enlarges our interests and extends our sympathies; music untying all 
the chains that bind the hidden soul of harmony; science that sets 
no limits to its achievements and discloses a world that appears 
more and more as a world not closed but pointing beyond itself ; 
religion that brings the glory of all glories, all the needful 
preludes of the drama in which men play a part—all add to man’s 
stature and keep him erect and elevate him, and make him approxi- 
mate nearer to the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 

Graduates of the year, a University must cultivate the intellec- 
tual imagination. It betrays its trust if it is concerned only with 
imparting useful knowledge. It must fill the minds of its sons Ed 
daughters with that unspeakable longing. with which the xs 
burns to learn the design of those things which we perceive to d 
been made by God. It must above all build up ee e : 
“enduring disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordanc 

i regular principle.” 
eS ai : Abercromie’s. ‘Ceremonial Ode’ n = a 
University, interprets aright the spirit and purpose of a University, 


last stanza : ; 
tu This then is yours : to build exultingly, 
2 


High and yet more high, 
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The knowledgeable towers above base wars, 
And shameful surges reaching up to lay 
Dishonouring hands upon your work and drag 
Down from uprightness your desires, to lag 
Among low places with a common gait, 
That so man’s mind, not conquered by his clay, 
May sit above his fate, 
Inhabiting the purpose of the stars, 
And trade with his Eternity.” 


1 
[p 
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A Tribute to Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant 


| consider it a great privilege to have been offered this opportunity 
of paying my humble tribute to Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 

Those of us who have been educated at Allahabad remember 
some of the anectodes which are still current at the University there 
about this great man. Pant ji's contemporaries could hardly 
visualise that a staunch Brahman from the hills who used to cook 
his own food and devote himself to his studies only aftcr attending 
to his daily rituals would one day be one of the ablest statesmen 
and administrators heading one of the biggest states of the country 
and probably the strongest Home Minister and ablest Parliamentarian 
on the Treasury Benches at the Centre, indeed probably in the 
whole Parliament. 

I had the good fortune of having been associated with 
Pant ji almost throughout my service till the great man passed away. 
To know Pant Ji was an education. The ablest of administrators 
benefited by his advice and his scrupluous attention to detail. 
Notwithstanding his grasp of the minutest points (a quality 
which was aided by his prodigious memory) he never missed the 
wood for the trees. 

Whenever he raised a draft, put up by the most seasoned of 
bureaucrats, it was always to improve upon it and no one could 
get away with a slipshod draft or a superficial note where he was 
concerned. I would quote only an instance of his meticulous 
insistance on the proper word or phrase. In a draft that I had ` 
occasion to submit to him I had used the words ‘importunate and 
just. He was quick to ask me to explain what ‘importunate’ meant 
I said ‘unreasonably solicitous’ and he immediately reported Hoy 
can any request be just and at the same time unreasonable ? : 
Time was running short as the letter had to be despatched fo; Delhi 
within half an hour and I somehow managed to get away with the 
unfortunate concatennation only by saying that I regretted the use 
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of the word ‘importunate but that when I was dictating this 
particular sentence I had been thinking of a particularly obstre- 
perous agitator. He smiled and then gave his approval to the draft 
as it was—to my very great relief. 

Pant ji’s knowledge of men and affairs was unparallel. Very 
often we Civil Servants lost our patience with what we thought were 
his dilatory methods, only to discover subsequently that the delay 
had been deliberate, for he well knew that time itself is capable of 
solving many problems. 

His ability as a Parliamentarian and his consummate capacity 
for discovering the most widely accepted solutions to knotty political 
problems are well known and those in touch with him in politics 
have borne ample testimony to these qualites. Suffice it for me to 
pay my tribute here to one from whom I learnt much about 
administration, toa great man who in the most troublous times 
never lost the human touch or the sense of humour which helped 
him to deflate the pontifical and the pompous, and his mastery of 
the subject under discussion—a mastery which devastated all critics, 
howsoever able. 

He set an example to us all by his untiring zcal and indefati- 
gable energy notwithstanding poor health. His keen intellect, thor- 
oughness and quick perception very soon impressed many in Delhi 
who had thought he would not shine at the Central as he had in 
the sphere. But those who came to scoff remained to pray to this 
intellectual giant who gave a stature to the Ministry of Home Affairs 
it had never had before. It would be no exaggeration to say that his 
death deprived Pandit Nehru of his most trusted and loyal adviser. 

Pt. Pant isno more but those of us who had the privilege of 
knowing him and had the good fortune of working with him will 
always cherish his memory. The best tribute that any of us can 
pay to this great man is to pledge himself to follow Pandit Pant’s 
ideals of consecrated Service to the motherland and try to emulate 
as best he can the unfailing courage which he brought to bear on 
the problem of national unity. He worked right up to the last 
days of his life and did not spare himself as he refused to spare 
any of us in the Service of India. 

Never more than during the present critical times have we 


felt the need for one like him who lived and toiled only for India’s 
independence and solidarity. 
Ai 
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Can president Ayub Talk 


of self-Determination ? 
PAKISTAN’S RECORD EXAMINATED 


IN his reply to the foreign Powers' appeal for peace President Ayub 
stated that no cease-fire would be acceptable to Pakistan unless it 
provided for self-determination for the Kashmiris. 

What exactly is the real motive of Pakistan's rulers in assum- 
ing this role of protectors of the Kashmiris? What right moral or 
legal have they to speak in the name of the people of Kashmir ? 

Hitler once wrote that territorial demands on other nations 
must always be wrapped up in moral phrases and in the language 
of idealism to win over the simple masses. His grand design for the 
European continent to be ruled by a master German race was 
executed in its early stages under the slogan of self-determination. 
And let it be remembered, he managed completely during these 
early stages, to fool the Western Powers into believing his protesta- 
tions. 

Let us consider whether President Ayub’s solicitude for the 
principle of self-determination is genuine or just a cover for a similar 
design. 
What is Pakistan's record ? No other Government in the 
world has violated the principle of self-determination as blatantly 
as the Government of Pakistan has. West Pakistan consists of 
several states which were occupied by Pakistan without giving their 
people any opportunity for whatsoever self-determination. These 
areas are: (1) Pakhtoonistan, (2) Baluchistan, (3) Chitral. (4) 
Kolat, (5) Bahawalpur, leaving aside the Pakistan-occupied part 
of Kashmir, for Pakistan will have to disgorge that pretty soon. 
None of those areas was part of what was called “British India. 
No elections were held to ascertain the wishes of the peoples residing 


Broadcast in **Focus" Programme of A.I.R. on September 15, 1963 
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in these states. Why were they handed over to Pakistan and what 
is Pakistan’s title to them . 


Pakhtoonistan : 

In the case of Pakhtoonistan—the homeland of the Pakhtoon 
race—a solemn pledge was violated. This area never formed part 
of India under British rule, which was confined to the.................. 
districts of Peshawar, Mardan, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan. It was not even considered British territory, for the entire 
area comprising the homeland of the Pakhtoons was called “ghair 
ilaqa” (foreign territory). The Pathans have nothing in common 
with the Western Punjabis, or Sindhis or Eastern Bengalis. They 
were forcibly brought under British rule in or about 1898 and have 
ever since then fought fierce wars to regain their independence. 
They did not accept the Moghul yoke and the Emperor Aurangzeb’s 
expeditions to conquer them failed signally—a fact which proves 
that they do not recognise Islam as giving a good title to any 
Muslim ruler to occupy their homelands. 


A Solemn pledge broken : 


In 1946 a pledge was given to them by the British Viceroy, 
Lord Wavell, in a speech delivered at Landikotal. He said in effect 
“On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I give you an assurance 
that the coming political changes in the Indian sub-continent shall 
not effect your right to freedom”. But in 1947 this solemn promise 
was ignored they were handed over to Pakistan, and today President 
Ayub’s Government rules over them—against their wishes. They 
are being kept down by force. In the winter of 1948, there was a 
firing at Sardaryab, near Peshawar, which has passed into history 
as the Massacre of Sardaryab comparable to the one at Jallianwala. 
Why does not President Ayub apply the principle of self-determina- 
tion to Pakhtoonistan ? 

The Pukhtoons complain that they never joined Pakistan but 
were pushed into it. The Indian Independence Act of 1947, which 
created Pakistan, contained no provision for their inclusion in 
Pakistan. On the contrary, Section 7 of the Act expressly stated 
that the suzerainty and all rights and responsibilities of His Majesty’s 
Government over the “tribal area” would terminate on the 15th 
August 1947. Then how did Pakhtoonistan become a part of 
Pakistan ? No Pathan ruler or Jigra sat in any Constituent Assem- 
bly, or signed any Instrument of Accession to that country. No 
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race ? 


Let us now take Baluchistan which is the homeland of the 
Baluchis, a sister race of the Pokhtoons, speaking a language akin 
to Pushto. What is President Ayub’s title to rule over their home- 
Jands? This area consisted originally of two parts : (1) Baluchis- 
tan, and (2) the territories formerly ruled by the Khan of Kalat. 
"The division was artificial because the people are of the same race 
and speak the same language. Baluchistan became a part of the 
British Empire in 1891, and under the Indian Independence Act it 
was handed over to Pakistan. The Baluchis were given to choice. 
The Khan of Kalat acceded to Pakistan in 1947 only when he was 
handed Mr. Jinnah's ultimatum enforced by Pakistani battalions. _ 
! Next take the people of Chitral and Swat in the far north of 
‘West Pakistan. They are Pukhtoons too. After the Partition, the 
Wali of Swat and the Mehtar of-Chitral acceded to Pakistan exactly 
in the same manner as the ruler of Kashmir did to India, 

Thus Pakistan today includes territories of aia an p 
. istan which were pushed into Pakistan against their wis es, 
Eds Eis As former ais of Swat, Chitral, M Qe whose 
rulers signed Instruments of Accession to Pakistan (as did : 3 fe i 
of Kashmir to India) and Kalat whose ruler was forced by he 

istani i le as in the case of Kashmir, 
depu. e 7 3 heretics if Pakistan claims 
to si instrument of aecession. . 
d to India was invalid, then so was that of 
E in Rr Scheme for the partition of 
e Indian : 
India was complete and exhaustive. Under this E nr 
method by which the former Indian States could j A > 
Paki f executing an Instrument of Accession 
ee M St te. Pakistan has taken full advantage 
aA breen FE e e will disintegrate completely if this 
of this part i SUR iid be invalid. The rulers of Pakistan fully, 
esential Ae d rely on the principle of "Accession. by the Cun : 
o er it gulls ier Actually Mr. Jinnah said in 1947, “The 
in so far x S e OTT in the Ruler." mem 
right to ac of Kashmir they want to apply a 
Butin te D tance of a principle in some areas 
principle. This policy of accep 
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and its rejection in others is a part of Pakistani tradition. The late 

Mr. Jinnah demanded partition in the name of religion but also. 
demanded the whole Bengal and Punjab in the name of Bengali and 

Punjabi nationalism. Lord Mountbettan observed in his address to- 
the Royal Empire Society in London on October 6, 1948, “When I 

said that it logically followed that this would involve partition of” 
the Punjab and Bengal he was horrified. He produced the strongest 

arguments why these provinces should not be partitioned. He said. 
they had national characteristics and that partition would be disas-- 
trous for them. I agreed, but I said how much more must I now 

feel that the same considerations applied to the partitioning of the- 
whole of India. He did not like that, and started explaining why 

India had to be partitioned, and so we went round and round the- 
mulberry bush until finally he realized that neither he could have a 
United India with an unpartitioned Punjab and Bengal or a divided 

India with a partitioned Punjab and Bengal, and he finally accepted 

the latter solution.” 

President Ayub says that he will rot stop the war unless India 
concedes the principle of self-determination for the people of” 
Kashmir. Hehas thus proclaimed a virtual protectorate over the 
Kashmiris. What is the moral or legal basis of this right? Does. 
President Ayub claim this right in the name of Islam—because the. 
people of West Pakistan are Muslims ? India cannot concede this 
claim because there are nearly 50 million Muslims in India—more: 
than that in the whole of West Pakistan put together. India has the: 
third largest Muslim population in the world. Some of the great. 
holy shrines of Islam are in India. Eve ry office in the Republic is. 
open to Muslims. We have a Muslim V ice-President, and a Muslim 
Governor, several Muslim Cabinet Ministers (both in the Union 
Government and the State Government), Muslim Judges (including. 
Chief Justice) in the Supreme Court and every high Court in India, 
and Muslim officers occupying some of the highest positions in the- 
armed forces and the police. In the face of these facts, India must: 
reject Pakistan’s role as “protector” of any section of Indian Muslims. 
as an impudent claim manufactured for the purpose of hiding their- 
real designs in Kashmir. 

If this role of “protector” is once conceded, where will the: 
“protector” end? Scattered all over India are many Muslim-- 
majority areas—in Uttar Pradesh, and elsewhere. A large number- 
of towns have large Muslim populations. If today President Ayub 
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Aa aay ee the Kashmiris, tomorrow he will claim all 
eoi Tai sha Pain as pockets of Pakistan. If India 
E IRE TAN ORARI s e: right to wage war on India for taking 
tówards discit ams un Kashmir, she will take thc first step 
ption and disintegration of the country. 
MT a President Ayub is entitled to be the “protector” of Indian 
l uslims, what about the Muslims in other lands ? Beyond Pakistan, 
is Afghanistan and beyond that the Muslim republics in Soviet 
Central Asia. If President Ayub is to be allowed to set himself up 
as the “protector” general of Muslims in other countries, particularly 
ra ca countries, his next victim will logically be the Soviet 
nion. 

Today India is fighting for its very existence as a secular 
democracy. Indian soldiers—Muslims and non-muslims alike—are 
dying to save secular democracy in Kashmir. Indeed, Mr. Bhutto 
has accused India of colonialism. What is colonialism ? It means 
economic exploitation—of the masses of East Pakistan by West 
Pakistan. It means the suppression of the popular will of Pukhtoons 
and Baluchis. It means the continuance of the dire poverty of the 
people of the Pakistan occupied territory of Kashmir. It means the 
recent arrest of thousands of persons and denial of freedom of the 
Press in that territory and indeed the whole of Pakistan. 

The accession of Kashmir to India was in accordance with a 
principle accepted by Mr. Jinnah in the case of Chitral, Swat and 
other States, ratified by the Constituent Assembly elected by the 
people of Kashmir. The accession was accepted by the people of 
Kashmir. Sheikh Abdullah himself proclaimed at the time that the 
accession was irrevocable and Kashmir was an integral part of India. 
The world should not allow itself to be beguiled by Pakistan’s lip 
service to the cause of self-determination. What is at stake in 
Kashmir is not se!{-determination but the future of secular democracy 


in India and South Asia. 
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Naravahanadatta and 
Madanamanchuka 


PADMASRI C. SIVARAMAMURTI 


A small terracotta of the Sunga period exhibited in the earl 

sculpture gallery of the National Museum is a very striking ae 
It would be interesting to know the exact significance of this EUER 
scene. To understand it we have to draw from an early literary text 
that has disappeared. Fortunately it survives and is available to us 
in a later version of Somadeva where he has given the story in a 
more amplified form in his Kathasaritsagara than Ksemendra in his 
Btihatkathiimaijari slightly earlier. 

The story of king Udayana has been always a great favourite 
in India. Udayana’s capital was Kau$ambI where the popularity of 
the anecdotes concerning the king is clear in the famous terracotta 
plaque showing Udayana carrying away Vasavadatta on an elephant. 
The repute of Udayana was not confined to Kausambi alone. He 
was a ‘prince charming’ loved all over the land. In Vidisa, the aged 
folk delighted in narrating the story of prince Udayana, how he 
carried away and wedded Vasavadatta, the beautiful princess of 
Ujjayini. Kalidasa refers to it pointedly in his Meghadula : 

lesham disksu prathitavidiSalakganarh rajadhantm. 
The story of Udayana is narrated even in far off Orissa in the early 
Jaina caves from Udayagiri. 
This was in the 2nd century B.C. in Sunga territory as well as 


the territory of the Chedis in Kalinga. Even in the 7th century the 
avardhana chose, as often all Sanskrit poets in India 


royal poet Hars 
Udayana for his theme, 


had always chosen, the story of Vatsaraja 
and his justification is also contained in the line 

loke hari ca Vatsarajacaritam in his Piiyadarsika. 

Udayana was popular, but probably his son and daughter-in- 
Naravahanadatta and Madanamarichuka, who were believed to 


law, 
a and Rati reincarnate, were probably even more 


be Manmath 
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popular. At any rate, it is this popularity of the theme of this young 
couple, that accounts for this beautiful early Sunga plague. It illus- 
trates the story in the Kalhasaritsagara where the prince and the 
princess are narrated to have been born pre-destined to be husband 
and wife. Naravahanadatta was attracted by the accomplishments 
of Madanamaficuka, the Vidyadhara princess, the daughter of 
Kalingasena. He would meet her in the celestial garden, specially 
created for her by Somaprabha, the daughter of Maya, the celestial 
architect, and a friend of Kalingasena, and he would watch the dance 
of his beloved princess Madanamaiicuka, himself playing musical 
instruments as an accompaniment to dance. In his company would 
be always one of his play fellows Gomukha, his chamberlain or 
Tapathtaka, a companion of his lighter hours. 

In the terracotta the prince is shown seated on a wicker (Pl. IV) 
couch, playing the harp, and besides him is a companion, while 
dancing opposite him gently waving her arms is a young woman. 
We have here to recall the description in the Kathasaritsagara. 


lalra svayam ca Sahgilave$manyudyünavariini naravahanadallas sa 

hrepayan varacaranan tasyam priyüyam ntilyantyam sarvatodyanya- 

vadayat. Kathasaritsagara vi, 8, 160-161. 

In the terracotta the prince is seated playing the harp, vina 
which is the early type. Seated close to him is probably Gomukha 
or Taparhtaka. 

The trees in the scene are Agoka in blossom. To show the 
joyous nature of the scene the flowers in bloom are made very promi- 
nent. That the scene is laid in a garden is also made very clear in 
the plaque. The tree entwined by the creeper nearer the princess 
suggests that she is like a creeper to be looked after by the prince, her 
lover. This would recall the line from Kalidasa in Ajavilapa. 

Jadanena tarur na patitah ksapita ladvitapasrita lala. 

i. Raghuvamsa VIII, 

Sankara in defining Bhakti brings together tree and the creeper, 
the latter entwining the former, and the loving beloved inclining 
towards her lover, as examples resembling the yearning mind of the 
devotee inclined to the feet of the Lord. 

sadhut naijavibhut lata ksitiruham sindhussaridvallabham : 

Sivanandalahart. 

The garden in bloom suggests also the advent of spring and joy. 
Spring also suggests the advent of Kama and Rati who are, according 
to the story, reincarnate in the form of Naravahanadatta and 
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Udayana himself and is an important one in the Brihatkatha, the 


Udayana of Kausambi was a historical figure and a contem- 
porary of Buddha. Welcome on this score also is sculptural 
reprcsentation of a scene from the life of the crown prince of 
Kausambi. 
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The fair ‘town-crier’ from. 
Jalasangvi—a symphony of 
art, literature and history 


K. V. SAUNDARA RAJAN 


[HE constructions of temples by great kings in India had been 

highlighted, in certain instances, by the engraving of inscriptions 
on them either directly referring to the erection of the temple or to 
a notable historic event or even to a methodical narration of the 
ruling dynastic genealogy ending with the immediate local chief or 
patron who caused a donation for the temple or even arranged its 
erection and consecration. The temple walls thus serve as open air 
archives for the documentation of passing and permanent historic 
data. But it is given only to a highly imaginative sculptor or. artist 
to integrate art, with history and epigraphy, thus mitigating the 
purely secular use of the temple walls for engraving records not 
directly connected with the shrine and its origin. When this becomes 
a crystallisation of the sculptural idiom of the times, and when the 
passage engraved has a pleasing subtlety of import, the artist almost 
reaches the true fulfilment of his purpose and leaves a unique vestige 
for posterity. To this category would unquestionably belong, the 
charming sculptural panel (Pl. V.) from Jalasahgavi in Bidar district. 
It was part of the wall carvings of the temple there and is now housed 
in the Kannada Research Institute Museum, Dharwar.! The carving 
is that of a nayika, fully adorned after the fashion of mediaeval 
femininity and has a fastidious hair-do to cap it all. She stands in 


— 


l. The author is deeply grateful to Dr, P. B, Desai, M.A., Ph.D., Director, 
Kannada Research Institute, and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Karan&taka University, Dharwar, for his: supply ofa 
Photograph of the sculpture under reference, and his ready approval of the 


use of thc photograph in this publication. His courtesy is hereby pleasantly 
acknowledged, 
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an alluring posture half-turned to the side while still having her 
lower torso planted firmly frontally and shows by slight bend of 
right leg at the knee, the hip and the cheerfully thrown back head a 
Iribhanga body flexture. She is actually serving almost as a town 
crier—packing all her appeal into this seemingly matter-of-fact 
chore—and is raising aloft and displaying a scroll carrying cngraved 
lines on it. She does hold the stylus in her right fingers and is 
indeed pressing the tip of the stylus against the corner of the 
stretched out scroll to prevent its curling in—and is thus the scribe 
as well as the server of the message, although at the time of the 
carving, she is finished with the engraving of the three lines of 
writing on the scroll and is only presenting it over her hcad, for clear 
view as well as out of respect for the contexts of the record. 
Notwithstanding the direct impact of the highly captivating physical 
charm of the lady which the sculptor had least cared to veil, he has 
yet managed to focus the attention of the onlooker on the scroll 
rather than on its bewitching bearer. He has further introduced 
into the composition, a sympathetic organisation of the parts, by 
setting off the heavy hips against the tapering legs, by lifting the 
right ankle ever so slightly, by balancing her thrown back head 
against the scroll held askew and gingerly supported along its lower 
edges by the tendril like left finger, by the concentration of orna- 
mentation in the head, hands, hip and thighs, and above all, by the 
realistic rendering of the frayed zones of the parchment-like material 
of the scroll. à 

When such is the key-note of the carving, itis needless to say 
that the message the scroll carries would be fully worthy of such 
exhibition. The passage on the scroll, however, add not a bes 
piquancy to the situation by its suppressed. dés an 
expressed naivete. The message is quite brief and aconic 
is couched in futuristic style, after the Puranic device, CHE 
an element of prognostication into what is seemingly a eo 
fact. It runs in two full lines and a third um dum on the 
parchment, in a modest anustup couplet running as follows :— 

See Mi 
Galukyo Vikramadityah saplamo Visnuvarananat à 

Freely Seded it says. that Chalukya Ba N 
quered and appropriated the far-flung empire on this earth, y 


the seven dvipas comprising the whole universe)... As 


CUCOIR pA SEE ey: the information that 


a statement. of fact,-it could be taken to conv 
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the temple on which this script-sculpture is found, would belong to 
the time of the later Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI who was 
sufficiently mighty and illustrious to merit the pardonable exaggera- 
tion in the verse of his imperial status ; who had initiated, as we 
know, the new era called Chalukya-Vikrama era from his first 
regnal year, namely 1076 A. D.—who was the subject-matter of 
the great work ‘Vikramankadevacarila’ of Bilhana, the Kashmiri poet 
who graced his court along with the no less celebrated Vijhanesvara, 
the author of the noted legal treatise Mitaksara. 

In having chosen to establish the age of the writing and the 
temple in such an indirect manner, it would have been expected that 
the scribe at least was more explicit in regard to the royal patron 
Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126), whose glory was accepted on all 
hands. The almost deliberate exercise of double entendre in the 
second half of the couplet, would seemingly divulge a new and 
hitherto less known fact about the closing years of the reign of 
Vikramaditya VI. As we know, he had three brothers, Somesvara II 
(whom he succeeded), Visnuvardhana Vijayaditya, and Jayasirhha, 
all of whom had wielded administrative posts under his father 
Somesvara I, and the latter two having served under Vikramaditya VI 
himself. It is also generally known that around the year 1118 A.D., 
as gathered from a Sravanabelgola inscription, Hoysala Visnu- 
vardhana of Gangavadi with whom Vikramaditya came into 
conflict, had encroached into the Chalukya empire, and even had 
some initial success as at Kannegal where Tribhuvanmalla Vikrama- 
ditya VI was camping, and one Gangaraja, the general of the 
Hoysalas, is taken as responsible for this victory, although the Sinda 
Chief Acha II of Erambarage is said to have repulsed further attacks 
and driven away the Hoysala army. Visnuvard 
tions, however, claim that he conguered 
Banavasi and Nolambavadi and that his horses victoriously bathed in 
the Krisna, sometime before 1120 A.D. While the supremacy of 
Chalukya sovereign Vikramaditya over the Hoysalas was never 
seriously in doubt, it would seem that the closing year of the king 
and indeed the opening years of his son Somesvara III again saw 
Visnuvardhana leading an expedition against the Chalukyas, 


hana's own inscrip- 
Belvola, Hanungal, 


‘capturing Banavasi, Ucchangi and Panungal, ruled by the Kadamba 


feudatory Mallikarjuna, though invaders were said to have been 
routed and Someévara III, according to an inscription from 
Shikarpur Taluk dated in 1129 A.D., came personally south and 
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encamped in Hulluritirtha. All these clearly suggest that all was 
not well with the Chalukyas in their relationship with the Hoysalas, 
towards the closing years of Vikramaditya’s reign. 

Coming to this inscribed sculpture, we see that it only passingly 
mentions the sovereignty of Vikramaditya, almost to suggest that 
heis no more, and refers to one Visnuvardhana as the seventh 
(Saptamo Vignuvardhanah). This is rather strange because we know 
that Vikramaditya VI was succeeded by his son Somesvara III. 
We, however, know that one of the former’s brothers—in fact the next 
in seniority to Vikramaditya VI—was Visnuvardhana-Vijayaditya. 
Does the scribe of the sculptural record want to convey that this 
Visnuvardhana-Vijayaditya made some serious attempts to succeed 
his brother, and perhaps made common cause in this with Hoysala 
Visnuvardhana and that was the real background against which the 
Hoysalas made bold attempts to nibble at the domains of the 
Chalukyan overlord, Are we to take that Visnuvardhana-V ijayaditya 
did make any attempt to crown himself king? If so, it might have 
been plausible that he would have called himself as the 7th (Saptamo) 
Vikramaditya, perhaps. For, the record under reference is very 
unambiguous about the fact that the 7th (and after Vikramaditya) 
was Visnuvardhana. If so, this record is certainly of the time when 
Somesvara III had noi ascended the throne, and since the last known 
date of Vikramaditya VI is 1126 A.D., we are more or less able to 
pinpoint the date of the sculpture and the temples also as perhaps 
the very same year. The pressure mounted upon Somesvara III by 
Hoysala Visnuvardhana, on the one hand, early in his reign, and the 
lack of adeguate information about Visnuvardhana—Vijayaditya the 
younger brother of Vikramaditya VI, on the other, lend great 
plausibility to the interpretation of the last part of the inscription as 
a clear statement of the attempts made by Vikramaditya's brother 
to succeed him and thus the scribe has used a double entendre effectively 
making it mean egually well Hoysala Visnuvardhana as well as 
Chalukya Visnuvardhana Vijayaditya. The absence of any other 
Visnuvardhana at that time in the royal family, the linear import 
of the word ‘Saptamo’ of the record, and the lack of any reference 
to Somesvara III or his titles Bhulokamalla or Tribhuvanamalla in 
the record, would be very important clues to the little known chapter 
of the contention for the throne after Vikramaditya. ; The scribe 
was apparently fully seized of the troubled times and, = s s 
please all and provoke none, had indulged in a superb exercise in 
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clairvoyance, notwithstanding its tendentious character. The hearty 
manner in which he had extolled the supremacy of the august 
Vikramaditya VI and the speculative way in which he hazards a 
guess about the royal successor add not a little wit and tactfulness 
on the part of the sculptor—scribe, and the fact that he chose to 
document this information, despite its controversial character, would 
clearly show that the sculpture and the temple would be not a day 
earlier than 1126 A.D. and indeed not later than that year, since 
the next few years see Somesvara III organising expedition against 
the delinquent Hoysala subsidiaries. The captivatingly coquettish 
lady, flamboyantly flaunting the ‘loaded? words regarding royal 
succession, with a naivete that could only fit an alasa-nayika like her, 
crystallises the spirit of the times ; of a nonchalant devotion to the 
lyrical medium by the artist and the established acceptance of the 
theory of monarchial continuum by the scribe, both fusing in one 
unified sculptural document, undated but yet eloquent in its under- 
statement, unobtrusive in its inscribed message, and unparallelled 
in the visual appeal of the message-bearer, and fittingly displayed 
ata place which was close to Kalyana, the capital of the Later 
Chalukyas. It is a fine example of integration of art with the 
wisdom of the age. 
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Ganesa and Ganapati 
cult in India and 
South-east Asia 


DR. BAIJNATH PURI 


GANESA or Ganapati, described as the source of obstacles 

(vighne3a) and also as their remover (vighnanasesvara), and propiti- 
ated at the beginning of every auspicious ceremony in every Hindu 
household in India, seems to have an obscure originl. The term 
Ganapati is first noticed in the Rig-veda? signifying Brihaspati 
Ganesa as such does not figure in Vedic mythology. It is presumed 
by scholars that he was a non-Aryan deity who eventually found a 
place in the Aryan pantheon, or was basically one of the Yaksas 
venerated along with such imps and pimps—evil spirits—as Sala, 
Katarhkata, Usdmita, Kusmandarajaputra, Devayajfia, and others 
mentioned in the Manava Giihasülra and Yajiavalkya Smiiti3, They 
are collectively described as Vinayakas in the Mahabharata as well 
as in these texts.. The Ganapati-Vinayaka is described as the king of 
obstacles (vighnaraja), their destroyer (vighnana3ana) and the bestower 
of success (siddhidata). Mythological origin and stories were 


l. See, Bhandarkar: Vaishnavism, Saivism, and other minor religions. pp 148 ff ; Co- 
omaraswamy : Yakshas. Part Ip. 75 Rao: Elements of Hindu Iconography 1. 
Pt I pp 35 ff; Sampurnananda: Gancfa p 66 ff; Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics : II. pp 80 ff, VI. pp 175 ff 

(henceforth ERE) 3 

2. II. 31.1 'ganinarntva ganapatiimhava mahe. Brihaspati is addressed as gananamgana- 
pati, and as something like a Vedic counterpart of Ganesa, as god of 

` learning. 

3. Banerjea : Development of Hindu Iconography p 354. Yajiiavalkya Smriti I. 270, 289, 
293. He is the latest of all Brahmanical gods for he is not mentioned in the 
Ramayana and in some of the Puranas, He was absent from the original 
Mahabharata. ERE. II p. 807. e . 
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eveutually associated with him,’ and in the Y@jfavalkya Smrili, one 
Vinayaka is described as the son of Ambika. The association of 
Ganesa or Ganapati with Saivism seemd closer in literature, although 
in the Visnusahasranama, Ganesvara is one of the names of Visnu. 
Siva is also described in the Mahabharata as Ganefvara. His 
association with Skanda and his elephant-headed form are also 
traced in the Mahabharata. The latter point might be explained 
with reference to the animal faces of the Mahaparisadas of Rudra, 
as described in the Skandhabhiseka chapter of the Salya-parva of 
the Mahabharata’. These parisadas are described as so many 
attendants on Skanda with faces of animals and birds. Tradition 
also associates Ganapati or Gane$a as the amanuensis of the sage 
Vyasa when the latter was engaged in composing his Mahabharata. 
Inscriptions no doubt shed light on the worship of this divinity in 
the post-Gupta and especially in the early medieval periods in 
northern India. The Ghatiyala inscription of Kakkuka® inscribed on 
the pillar containing the four images of Ganapati facing the four 
sides, propitiates the deity for the success of the business enterprise 
of the local traders. The images of this deity varying in postures 
with uniform characteristics have been found in India and in south- 
east Asia and these testify to the popularity of his cult, and also 
shed light on the development or his iconographic traits. 


4. Ganega is the son of Siva and Parvati, or rather of the latter, for he was 
produced from the unguents with which the goddess had annointed herself. 
With the water of her bath they were conveyed to the mouth of the Ganges 
and were there imbibed by Malini, a goddess with the head of an elephant. 
Ganga chose him for her son, but Siva declared him to be the son of Parvati. 
He reduced his five heads to one and enthroned him as Afijanigiri, the remover 
of obstacles (ERE, IT. 808) These details are given in the 18th canto of the 
Harsacarita of Jayadeva, a native of Kashmir in the 13th century A.D. The 
third Book of Brahma Vaivarta Purana also contains an account of GaneSa. 
It is narrated that Ganga’s head fell off when Parvati in the pride of her heat 
invited the god Siirya to look at her body, and that Visnu afterwards substi- 
tuted for it the head of an elephant. Gancfa figures with a single tusk 
(ekadanta). The loss of the other of it variously accounted for. According to 
Sisupalabadha (I. 60) it was cut off by Ravana, and according ‘to the Brahma- 
Vaivarta Purana by Paragurama (111.40). According to the Harsacarita, 
quoted above, it was due abet with Kumara as to who should quickly go 
round the earth (ERE, II. p. 808). 

5. Banerjea, op. cit. 


6. E. I. Vol. IX. p. 
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The earliest reference to Gane: : 
is traced in Amravati SERO POR x de n 
In Mathurz as well such a figure is noticed amon d a oe 
the Kushana period’, A study of Ganeéa statues in daan ai o 
would reveal interesting details. The earliest statue of G: bes 
standing or sitting, shows him with two arms, holding a hatches 
(parau) and a radish (milaka ) with a single. tooth s ekaoi, 5 
protruding from the elephant head, and the usual bot bell 
(Pralambajatharah). There is no trace of the pot of sweets. Severe! 
texts, including Visnudharmottara and Ripa mandana endow the 
divinity with four hands holding any four of the following : his own 
tooth (svadanala) wood apple (kapittha), sweetmeat( modaka), elephant 
goad (ankusa), noose (pasa), snake (naga), rosary, lotus etc. In these 
later texts the mouse is often described as his mount, and his consorts 
are sometimes mentioned as Bharati—another name of Sarasvati, Sri 
(Laksami), Vighnesvari. Buddhi, and Kubuddhi. Several other 
characteristics gathered from the texts include three eyes, slightly 
bent (abhanga) or straight (samabhanga) standing pose (sthanaka), tiger 
skin garment, (wyaghra-carma@mbaradhara) and sacred thread made of 
a serpent (Vyalyajfiopavili). The deity is also given different names 
in texts such as Bija Ganapati, Bala Ganapati, Taruna Ganapati, 
Vira-Vighnesa, Maha Ganesa. Haridra-Ganesa, Unmatta-Vinayaka, 
Nritya Ganapati, Ucchishta Ganapati, Heramba Ganapati etc. 
Some of these types are actually noticed in art both in India and 
abroad. The Sakti or Unmatta-Ucchista Ganapati might have 
associated with the cult of the Vamamargis—the left-handed Tantric 


people. 


7. Yaksha I. p. 7. 
8. Ram Asrey Avasthi : Khajuraho kī Deva Pratimayen. 
9. Banerjiea. op. cit ; D. N. Shukla : Canons of Hindu Iconography. 

10. According to Saükara-vijaya of Anandagiri, probably written in the 10th century 
A. D. the six sections into which the Ganapatyas were divided differed mainly 
in the form or title under which the god was adored, and in the words of the 
mantras or initiatory formulas. They all looked upon him as the grcat first 
cause, who alone exists eternally and through Whose Maya or illusion : the 
other gods are created (ERE. VI. p. 175). : The worshippers of Uchchista- 
Ganapati followed some Saiva sects in adopting the so-called left hand worship 

5 or energetic power of Ganesa, not of Siva. The 


considering Devi as the Sakti i | 
name of the deity worshipped by this scct was Uchchista—Ganapati-left 
food or Gancéa worshipped with food in the mouth. The principal scrciptures 


of the Ganapatyas were the Ganesa-khanda of the Brahma-Vaivarta Purana and 
Ganeša Purana (Scc Wilson : Essays on Sanskrit Literature I. p. 103). 
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The development of the Ganapati form in the initial stage 
seems to have been accomplished in the Gupta period, as is evident 
from the red sand stone figure of Ganapati from Mathura,!! and the 
terracotta plaque from the Gupta temple at Bhitargaon!?, 
The former is a standing figure, while the latter is a flying 
one with the trunk touching the pot of sweetmeat in his 
left hand. Among the seated figures of Gane£a of the Gupta period 
are one from Bhumara?, and another from the facade of the 
Udayagiri cave! bearing the inscription of Chandragupta II. In the 
former he is shown seated on a raised seat with bell adornments- 
armlets, bracelets and anklets, while in the latter sitting in the ardha 
paryanka pose, he holds a cup containings Swectmeat (modaka-bhanda) 
to which the trunk, now broken was applied. The mouse as his 
vahana is absent in both. Seated images of Ganapati of the medieval 
period have been found all over India!5, and in south-east Asia,!9 the 
latter closely following the Indian pattern. The Gane$a statue from 
Chandi Banon is in a well preserved state with the usual attributes : 
a rosary, a piece of right tusk, a cup filled with sweets and a fly whisk. 
The god is depicted in a very peaceful manner.1”, as compared to the 
one from Bara Blitar, dated in A.D. 1239,18 and another from 
Chandi Singhsari!9. In the former the god carries his usual attributes, 
a tusk, a fly whisk, a hatchet, and a skull bowl. The pedestal has 
more skulls. "These are important features in the god's dress and 
ornaments in the statue from Singhsari. Skull bowls are in the god's 
forehand. The axe and the rosary are in the backhands. 


ll. Diskalkar : Brahmanical Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, Journal U. P. Historical 
Society, V. pp. 45 ff. ; Getty : Ganesa, P. 13 fig. 1; Diskalkar refers to some forty, 
images of Ganega in the Mathura Museum, but only five, according him 
deserve a special mention. These range from the Gupta to the Medieval 
periods, 

12. A. S. I. An. Rep. 1908-9 pp 10-11. fig. 2. 

13. Banerjica. op. cit. P. 359 ; Getty : op. cit, P. 18. fig. a. 

14. Ibid. Pl. XV. fig. 1. 

15. For a comprehensive list of the images of Gape$a found in India See Kaye: 
Index to the Archaeological Survey Reports 1902-1916, pp. 61-62. 

16. The information is based mostly on Majumdar : Suvarnadvipa Vol. II; 
Kempers : Ancient Indonesian Art, and papers published in different numbers of 


Arts asiatiques, and references in the Bibliography of Indian Archaeolog y-Kcrn 
Institute. 


17. Kempers : op, cit. p. 36. pl. 39, 
18. Ibid pl. 232, ; 
19. Ibid. pl. 235, .. 
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Oe oen, Rieger image from Khajuraho and Kitching 
ing study Lh n o E e early medieval period provide an interst- 
fully UB aed Pied : 7 p Kitching stands on a beauti- 
leis aod a f LES anga—slightly bent pose, having bell neck- 

ornaments arranged over the different limbs. He 
holds a rosary and his own tusk in the right hands, and a cup of 
sweetmeat to which the fore part of the trunk, now being partly 
broken, is applied and indistinct object in his left ones. The snake 
serves as his sacred thread. Another well-carved image from the 
same locality?! depicts the god in a vigorous pose. The god is eight- 
armed. The front right one is in the danda or gaja-hasta pose, the 
other three carry his own tooth, a rosary (aksha-siitra) and an indis- 
tinct object. The front left hand holds a pot of sweetmeat balls, 
one of which is lifted by his trunk. The sacred thread is as usual 
depicted by the snake. The whirling motion is emphasised by the 
pose of the two ‘legs, the three or more bends (alibhanga) in the 
body and the disposition of the number of arms. This Nritya 
Ganapati from Orissa may be compared to the one depicted at 
Khajuraho, and the Bengal Nritya Ganapati statues. In Bengal 
the deity is depicted dancing beneath a hanging branch of a 
mango tree??; 

At Khajuraho statues of dancing Ganesa are conspicious and 
varied. Besides the usual eight-armed ones, two, four, twelve, and 
sixteen-armed ones have been found. The best eight-armed 
Ganesa statue depicts him in his dancing pose, though in a serenc 
mood. He is adorned with the usual ornaments round the neck 
and the limbs, and a single row of pearls adorning his head with the 
snake sacred thread round his belly. The main right hand is in the 


gaja-hasla or danda-hasta pose. He is holding a parašu in the second 
right hand ; the objects in the other two are indistinct. The main 


jiea : i 1 mpares it with the Cham style standing figure 
X oed e dm se ene Museum, of the 9-7th century A.D. There 
the god is figured as a well-fed houscholder. According to Rousset, the 
sculpture was directly inspired by Pallava India of the Tamil period. 
(Civilisations of the East, Vol. II. pp 330-31 fig. 162). 
21. Banerjica : op. cit. p. 361. Pl. XV fig. 2. 
San ane age ae TA and thcir description arc 
p PEF ate 
ze beta aa into ki devapratimayen. The classification is 


also done in Shukla’s Vastusastra, Vol. II. pp 290-91. 
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left hand holds the pot of sweet balls, to which the trunk is applied. 
The statue is broken from the right thigh but a part of it is resting 
on the mount, the mouse shown standing on his two hind legs. 
Below the left thigh a small human figure is shown playing on the 
drum, Another equally interesting dancing Ganeáa stauc is from 
Kannauj. It could be dated to the Gurjara-Pratihara?5 times. 
In this statue the deity is shown holding the sweet balls in his 
lower right hand and knot int he usual left in which he holds a 
noose. Two other right hands are shown in dancing postures. 
The body is bent to the right. The ears of the deity are usually 
long (rpa) 

Besides the dancing GaneSa statues, Khajuraho also provides 
statues of Sakti Ganesa. Here the deity is portrayed along with his 
Sakti (Vighnesvart or Laksmi). One such statue in the local 
museum depicts him in an amorous embrace. This four armed 
Ganesa is seated on a pedestal holding the pot of sweet balls in his 
right hand to which the trunk is applied. The other one holds the 
paratu. The Sakti is seated on his left lap. Another statue portrays 
GaneSa in a quietly standing posture, while the Saptamatrikas 
along with Virabhadra are dancing? 

In the south, Ganesa is worshipped along with Parvati and 
Subrahmanya?, The black granite Ganesa statue from the 
Muscé Guimet, Paris of the late Dravidian art is very interesting. 
The god is portrayed with the head of an elephant, the tusk resting 
on the sweet balls held in the right hand. The upper right one 
holds a parašu while the corresponding left one has a pasa (noose). 
His belly is very conspicous overshadowing the legs. The mouse 
as his vahana is very prominent??, The Ganesa from the Hoysales- 
vara temple at Halebid* is seated on a pedestal with an ornamented 
head dress and with his usual attributes, and strings of pearls round. 
his body. The tusk is applied to the pot of sweetmeat balls in his - 
left hand. 


24, Photograph supplied to me by. Mr. Nalinakshan, an I, A. S. probationer at 
the Academy ; Avasthi. op. cit. p. 113, 


25. Munshi: Saga of Indian sculpture fig. 67b. 
26. Avasthi : op. cit. P1. 14, 
27. Eliot : Hinduism and Buddhism Vol. II. p. 222. 


28. Denek : Indian Sculptures (Spring Books, London, fig. 338. text p. 29, 
29. Munshi. op. cit. fig. 116. 
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: in the temples of Siva. Sculptures in 
Siamese femples also include those of GaneSa®, At Nhatrang in 
Vietnam (ancient Champa) along with the Sakti or Siva under 
names like Uma, Bhagavati, the goddess of Kauthari, there was 
also a temple of Ganesa (Sri-Vinayaka), but statues of this deity 
as well as of Skanda are rare. In Java the Saivite temples at 
Banon and those at Prambdanan include shrines containing images 
of Mahadeva and Ganefa®*, The two most interesting images of 
Ganesa are those from Chandi Banon, now in the Djakarta Muscum, 
and from Bara Blittar?» The former Ganega has his usual 
attributes : a rosary, a Piece of his right tusk, a cup filled with 
sweets and a fly whisk. The god here is shown ina very peaceful 
manner. The latter belonging to the thirteenth century A.D. also 
shows the god with his usual attributes: a tusk, a fly whisk, a 
hatchet, and a skull bowl. There are more skulls on the pedestal. 
The god is protected by a large Kala head against dangerous 
influences threatening from the rear, although he himself is 
described as the remover of obstacles and difficulties. Images of 
Ganesa have also been found in Sumatra, North Borneo and from 
Lembang in Sarawak, Images from Singhsari include Ganesa 
seated on a cushion surrounded by human skulls. In Cambodia, 
. ancient. Kambujadesa, several statues of Ganesa were found, and 
he is also noticed in inscriptions? The two-headed Ganesa from 
Srah Taset (Angkor), now in the Museé Guimet”, is unique in 
several ways. The god is seated in the padmasana with the left hand 
holding a sweetmeat ball, and the right one probably holding a 
rosary or part of a fly whisk. The snake girdle sacred thread is 
conspicuous. ‘The tusk touches the belly and is not applied to the 
modaka. He puts on a fine conical head gear. The left hand has a 
bracelet of Naga or serpent. A three-headed six armed Ganesa has 
been noticed from the temple called Prasat Srame. He may be 
UR 
30. Eliot : op. cit. III. p. 93. 
31. Ibid, p. 147. 
32. Ibid. p. 167. 
33. Kempers : op. cit. pl. 39. 
34, Majumdar : Suvarnadoipa. Vol II. p. 149. 
35. Ibid. p 290. > 
36. Majumdar : Inseriptians of Kambujadesa. no. 60. p. 74. 
37. Dereck : op. cit. fig. 195. 


- 
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compared with the three similar. representations -from®® Sidam. 
Statues of Ganesa have also been found at Khotan??, at Polonnaruva 
in Ceylon,*® at Mison in ancient Champa—-now"! Vietnam, and at 
Singhasari in Java (now in the Leyden Museum,” and in Nepal.43 
The rise of the Ganapatya sect is supposed to' be in the Gupta 
period when the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity is depicted 
inart, and his statues began to be carved out. The sect gradually 
progressed. Its sub-division are noted by Anandgiri, the biographer 
of Sarikara. - We have alredy referred to the Ghatiyala inscription 
of Kakkuka. The pillar containing the four images of Ganapati 
facing the four quarters was erected for the successs of the businesss 
enterprise of the local traders through the grace of this divinity. 
As the bestower of success, he was venerated by the Hindus, the 
Buddhists and the Jains alike. Two other inscriptions, one from the 
north and the other from the south may be noticed here. The one 
from the north of the time of Hammira of Ranthambhor* begins 
with the usual invocation of Ganesa and Kapali$vara Siva : Om 
Saihbo Lambodaro Deyadeka kalam kalatriyo In the Pafichadharala 
(Vizagapatam district) inscription’® of King Choda III, in the Saka 
Sarhvat 1325, Ganesa is invoked in the first verse (Sriyamvatu gajasyah 


freyasam vo gunanam sa bhuvanajanantidau ramyaharmyam suranam). An 
ns MTS 

38. Noticed -in the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology Vol. XVII. 
- no. 1323. Original reference. Arts, As, XXI, nos, 3-4, (1958) pp. 269-72. 

39. Coomaraswamy : 4 History of Indian and Indonesian Art, fig. 149, 

40. Ibid no. 147. 

41. Ibid no. 196. 

42. Ibid no. 208. 


ruler of all the categories can be identified with the divinity in its perceptible 
manifestation, (Ganapati Upanisad 2.524, quoted from Hindu  Polytheisms 


45. E. I. XIX, p. 45. 
16. E. I. XIX. p. 158, 
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there were worshippers of six different aspects of Ganapati known as 
Maha, Haridra, Svarna, Santana, Navanita, and Unmatta Ucchi- 
sta18 Ganega came to be associated in the category of five major 
divinities along with Visnu, Siva, Durga, and Surya who were to 
be regularly worshipped according to the Smartas", The Tantras or 
Sadhanas were also associated with the divinity®, In the Vinaya- 
patrika of Tulsidasa, we find his first prayer addressed to Gancéa®!, 
The Ganesa chaturthi festival in Maharashtra, in which Ganapati 
worship is performed with great splendour and gorgeous procession, 
is symbolic of the importance attached to this deity who does not 
figure in the Hindu Trinity, but still has precedence over others on 
all auspicious occasions as the remover of obstacles and giver of 
Siddht, 


47. Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions. no. 1814. 
48. Shukla. op. cit. p. 292 

49. Cultural Heritage of India Vol. IV. p. 21,507. 
50. Ibid. p. 241. : 
SI. Ibid. p. 397. 
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Ganesa 
DR. B. N. SHARMA 


Urddhwikritah surasarit-salil-avaga had-uddand-candalara | caru-karo 
vidhati (l2) I vra (bra) ter-avatad-ajasram II 
(May that lovely trunk of Ganapati for ever guard you, which 
at day-break, when lifted out of the water of the celestial river into 
which it has been dipped, raised up and threatening, possesses the 
charm as it were the stalk of the great lotus—the circle of the 
universe.) 
—Epigraphia Indica, Y, pp. 40f, v. 2. 
Ganesa or Ganapati!, the God of wisdom and success?, is one 
of the deities of the Paficayalana form of worship*. His followers 
are known as Gazapalyas. Puranas mention several stories of his 
birth as a son of Parvat?'. The elephant-headed god Gajendra is 
mentioned also as a cult god to whom offerings could be made at 
the cross-roads*. A special day for his worship was the fourth day 
of the bright half of Magha and the Agni Purana in a general 
manner, mentions the ceremony of his worship'. 
In Kashmir, the worship of the deity was popular as far back 
as the days of Pravarasena II (c. 6th century A.D.)'. He was 
specially worshipped on the 8th of the darker Asadha of every year 
` which was known as Vina yaka-astami?, and also at the time of the 


1. Amarakosa (Soaradi-kinda, v. 38) mentions some other names of the god like 
Vinayaka, Vighnaraja, Dvaimatura, Ganadhipa, Ekadanta, Hcramba, Lambo- 
dara, Gajánana, ctc. 

- Grealness of Ganapati, 31804, VIII, 1940, pp. 41-51, pl. I. 

. The Garuda Purana includes Ganapati among the five great gods, 

- Gopi Nath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, pp. 35f. Even Haribhadra's 
Dhüurtakhyána notes the Pauranic story (Skanda, Kaumari khanda, V, XXXII) of 
his birth from the dirt of Parvati’s body. z 

. Kwalayamala, pp. 2, 14, 256, 

Agni Purana, 138, 8, Ch. 179 and 313, 

. Kalhana’s Rijatarangint, III, 35, 

. Nilamata Purana, vv. 698-700, 
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anointment of a king’. Avantipura was probably a centre of- 
Ganesa worship in the Kashmir va 


mediaeval period also, is evident from Ksemendra’s statement that 
the bowls of sweets offered to Ganesa were sold again in the town 
of Avantipura®, 


-The Karanbel inscription of Jayasithhadeva invoke the 
blessings of Gajanana along with Siva and Sarasvati, The 
Vadnagar prasasti of Kumarapala Chaulukya of Gujarat, dated 
V. S. 1208 mentions the setting up a statue of Ganesa Siddhi- 
Vinayaka along with that of other four deities in the antaralas of 
one of the five temples. The god was worshipped as a benevolent 
deity at the beginning of every religious and social ceremony. An 
inscribed image of Ganesa, now in the Alwar Museum informs us 
that on Monday, the third day of the bright-half of Vaisakha, 
V. S. 1101, it was erected by Mahalokas, who had come there from 
Barbaranagara (which is probably Bawal near Rewari). 

Ghatiyala (about 20 miles north-west of Jodhpur) inscription 
No. 1 of Kakkuka, dated V. 918 begins with a salutation to 
Vinayaka!3. The Ghatiyala inscription No. 2 refers to the figure 
of “Vinayaka on the pillar’ and even now we have on it the 
figure of a four-faced Ganesa showering as it were his benediction 
on the people from all the four quarters". We may also en 
another image of Ganesa bearing an inscription of V. S. 1245 an 

s : Prthviraja III. It is now kept ina 
pertaining to the period of Py ya mus m dA 
niche in the temple of Mram Mata near Bajata in ? e 7 
District. Some images of the deity in the dancing pose have been 


a Abaneri!*. 
Harsanatha Sikar and i 
o d worship was also popular in the parts now known as 


Uttar Pradesh. The Mathura inscription of V. S. 1207 opens with 


9. Ibid., v. 847. 
10. Samayamatrka, II, 77. : 
ll. JASB, XXX ; pp. 330f, TA 
12. Ep, Ind., I, pp. 296 f, v. 45. 
13. Ibid, IX, p. 279. 
id., p. 280. : cUm 
is Hie Baas Development of Hindu paints Bs 
16. Sce Ann. Rep. Rajputana M sete a »P. 
17. Jour. of Indian History, XXXVIII, pP. 
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a verse in honour of Ganapati!8. Mahaban inscription (from 
Mathura) of V. S. 1227 also begins with salutation to Ganapati!?, 
and records the building ofa temple of the deity at Mahaban. 
From Shahzadapur in the same reigon, has been found an image of 
nfilya-Ganapati, which is now deposited in the Mathura Museum. 
Anotherfinely executed image of similar type from Kanauj, is 
preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhawan, Varanasi. 

Ganesa was also worshipped in the Chandella Kingdom. In 
the Khajuraho record of V.S. 1059, he is praised with other deities?0, 
A large number of his various types of icons have been discovered 
from Khajuraho, and a lovely four-armed image of the Chandella 
period is on display in the National Museum at New Delhi 
(48.3/57). 

The Chedi kings were also devotees of Ganesa and several of 
their epigraphs invoke the blessings of the god.?! A pleasing and 
poetic praise of the deity is given in the Ratnapur inscription of 
Prthvideva (III) of V. S. 1247 (?) as follows :— 

Sal—sindiira—visala—painsu—patal—abhyakt—aikakumbha—sthalah 
su (Su) nda—tandava—mandit—akhila—nabho—dih—manda [p—adamo 
()aJ>|— — 
miruha—yyiih—Onmiulana—kalir astu bhavatüm bhittyai Ganagramanth (2/1 

—Epi. Ind., I, pp. 47f, v. 2. 
A temple of Ganapati is also known to have been built at Ranapur 
by one Gangadhara during the reign of Ratnadeva JII. 

Blessings of the god have also been invoked in some other 
epigraphs like Udepur prasasti of Udayaditya, dated V. S. 111628 
and Bheraghat stone inscription of queen Alhanadevi of K. 9074, 
etc. 

At Barsur, 55 miles west of Jagdalpur in Madhya Pradesh, 
among the ruins also stands a temple dedicated to Ganesa. Outside 
this temple, there isa colossal statute of the deity, 17' in circum- 
ference and about 8' high.?5 


18. Epi. Ind., I, p. 289, v. 1. 
I9. Ibid., 1I, p. 276, line 1, 
20. Ibid., I, p. 140, vv, 1-6, 
21. Jbid., I, pp. 40f, v. 2. 
22. Ibid., XXI, pp. 160 f. 
23. Ibid., I, pp. 233 f, v. 4, 
24. Ibid., II, pp. 10 f, v. 5. 
25. Ibid., IX, pp. 160 f. 
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Ganesa occupies an important place in the Orissan sculptures 
and is very often found with other deities on the Lingaraja and 
other temples at Bhubneswar. The nfitya Ganapati figures inside 
the niches of the Khichingaswami temple at Khitching have been 


hands ; a rosary and an indistinct object in the front hands. The 
tip of the probosis, twirled to the left is placed on the sweets. This 
remarkably executed sculpture is a glowing tribute to the Orissan 
artist., ` 

The master artists of the Pala period also did not lag behind 
in fashioning the images of Siddha-Vinayaka.?6 Numerous images 
of the deity discovered from various parts of Bihar and Bengal 
indicate the popularity of his worship in that region of India. 

The epigraphical as well as the archaeological evidence at 
our disposal proves that Ganega was also worshipped in ancient 
Kamarüpa (Assam)”. A grant of Vallabhadeva (1175-95 A.D.) 
invokes Ganpati as Lambodara. The Tock-images of the deity of 
the early mediaeval period have been found on the Visnu-Janardana 
temple at Kamaripa. Some more images of Gane§a can also be 
seen in a temple of 11th-12th century, at Chari Duar, which is now 
in a very dilapidated condition. : 

This shows in brief that the worship of GaneSa was quite 
popular in Northern India during early mediaeval period. 


26. S. K. Sarasvati, Dancing GaneSa, Calcutta Review, LXVI, pp. 70-80 ; A Getty, 
Ganesa, pp. 38 f. 
27. Journal of the Assam Research Society, III, pp. 39 f. 
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Ekapada Siva from Hira pura 
R. C. AGRAWALA 


TBE Ekapada Murti represents Siva standing on one leg, evidently 

based on the Vedic concept of Aja-Ekapada as described in the 
epic texts, both as one of the cleven Rudras and an epithet of Siva. 
In such images, the figures of Visnu and Brahma project from the 
left and right sides of Siva respectively, with their hands in anjali 
pose’. The earliest extant representation of Aja-Ekapada, with 
a single leg, elephantine foot and goat’s face, may be seen in the 
early Gupta terracotta plaque from Rangamahal and now preserved 
in the G. G. J. Museum at Bikaner?, in Rajasthan. 


The motif of Siva as one-legged with a human head 
appears to have been quite popular in Orissa and South India, 
during the mediaeval period. At Madurai, he is shown witha 
d an axe in upper hands, the lower 


abhaya pose?. The second variety 
comprises of such a four-armed deity standing on his vehicle bull 


Nandi,* it hails from Jambukesvara in South India. The motif of 


where also Siva is shown dancing onthe back of the bull. In 
» of one-legged Siva, the tirdhvaretas 


The earliest extant representation of Ekapada Siva from Orissa 


or of Sisiresvara Temple at Bhuba- 
nesvara and datable to 800 A. D.: Here he holds a rosary, a 


trident and rosary in 3 hands while the palm of lower left hand 


1, J.N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, (1956 Calcutta), P. 232. 
2. Lalit Kala, No. 8, (1960) PL. 34, Fig 15. 
: au pees (Paris) U (4(, 1958. PP. 303-306, fig 1 on page 304, 
" 290 Ng. å on page 305; T.G. Rao. Elements of Hind I II. 
Sige TODA E ements of Hindu conography (Madras) II 
5. K.C. Panigrahi Archa 


PP. 28.83 aes ved eological Remains at Bhubaneshwar, Calcutra, (1961) 
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is shown upturned with a lotus flower. Elsewhere he wears a 
garland of skulls and carries the trident damar and rosary of beads; 
he stands on a human corpse lying below. Mrs. J. Dwala Mitra® also 
reportssuch a representation of one-legged Siva on the Durga Temple 
at Rameshwar, near Bhubaneshwar, where the ithyphallic deity 
stands erect with a ghafa in his lower left hand, a deer in upper left 
and a rosary in the lower right. Scantily clad in a tiger’s skin, he is 
flanked by two attendants having jata on their heads and carrying 
water-pot and rosary in their hands. It is regretted that none 
of the aforesaid Ekapada statues from Orissa have been illustrated 
so far. They were popular during the Ganga period as well. 

Let us add one more interesting specimen (Pl. VII) to this group 
from Orissa itself : it hails from Hirapura, the famous centre of the 
Yogint Cult, during the mediaeval period. Dozens of Yogini statues are 
still preserved there along with one-legged Siva. Ekapada Siva here 
stands on a lotus seat; he is shown as “rdhvarelas quite prominently. 
Matted locks on the head, bearded face with teeth clearly visible and 
moustaches above, have been delineated to present the terrific aspect. 
Two hands are completely mutilated but the lower right hand appears 
to carry a long staff? (Lakula ?) which is so characteristic of Lakuli3a; 
Under these circumstances, the existing statue of one-legged deity, 
with a Lakula in hand and irdhvarelas pose, may represent an 
interesting aspect of “Standing Lakulisa”. We are, of course, not 
aware of any image of standing Lakulisa (with a lakula) from Orissa 
so far. Ifthat beso, the Hirapura statue under study is of great 
iconographic interest. Let us make a search for better specimens 
of this particular variety from Orissa itself, before any opinion is 


exponded with a definitive. 
The neighbouring region of Madhya Pradesa also presents 
some impact of iconographic traits from Orissa during the mediaeval 
period. During my visit to Shahdol (M. P.) in year 1966, I 
happened to notice such a statue studded into a niche on the 
exterior right of the sanctum of Viratesvara Temple at REED 
distant about two miles from Shahdolitself. It Spem just : ove 
the niche containing the image of goddess Chamunda. The sculpture 
So 3. 
pat Calats, U S zu Ue lower lcft hand of the main deity holds an 
x reng “hield and that very well suits the combination ofa ‘sword’ in 


relation to a shield. 
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presents the deity as one-legged in the Chedi art of llth century 
A.D. He carries a serpent in the upper left hand, a trident in the 
upper right, a vase in the lower left while the lower right hand is 
stretched below in varada pose. The utter absence of such statues in the 
mediaeval art of Rajasthan and Gujral is, of course, noled with great 
interest. It is just possible that we may discover such specimens in 
Western India at some later stage. ‘Till then, the above statue at 
Sohagpur has got an important bearing on the cult of Ekapada Siva 
in the eastern part of Madhya Pradesa. 
NOTE : Photograph of Hirapur Siva, illustrated above, has been 
supplied by the Director General of Archaeology in India, 
New Delhi ; Negative No. 749-1962 
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A Unique Linga from 


Baijnath in the Kumaun Hills 


M. C. JOSHI 


pmo (29* 54" 24" Lat. ; 79? 37' Long.) in District Almora, 

Uttar Pradesh, abounds in vestiges of the pastin the form of 
temples and images dating from the eighth to the eighteenth centu- 
ries A.D. The sculptures, entirely of Brahmanical association, 
can be seen lying within and around the old temples and in the 
neighbourhood. Of such icons, catuScakra-linga,? a linga faced 
with a cakra on each of its four sides, is a unique sculpture from 
the standpoint of iconography. 


At Baijnath, only two almost identical specimens of this 
peculiar variety of liga have so far been found—one near the old 
stone platforms called Nili-Chauri in Tailihat village and the 
other forming a part of the collection in the sculptures’ shed within 
the Baijnath group of temples. In this paper, I propose to study 
this unique variety of linga with special reference to the latter 
(Pl. VII)*.. 

Made on the locally available siltstone, this linga is approxi- 
mately 42 cm. in length with a width of about 12 cm. It simulates 
a miniature pillar and is fairly well-preserved. Having a square 
base turned into an octagon upwards, the liiga has a rounded 
central band, marked with vertical grooves, over which is again a 
square portion, embellished with astara-cakra (‘wheel with eight 

x pa ES 
1, Baijnath, a corrupt form of Vaidyanitha (Sanskrit), owes its name to an 
ancient shrine dedicated to Siva bearing the same name. But, generally, it 


is supposed to mark the site of the ancient city of Kartikeyapura (also called 
Kirtipura or Kartrpura), the capital of the Katyiri rulers of Kumaun and 
Garhwal. : 
2. As none of these chatuscakra-lingas arc in situ it is not possible to ascertain 
the particular shrincs whercin they were originally installed. 
3. Photograph—Copyright of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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spokes’) on each face, the upper square terminating into a regular 
liàga comprising a rounded body and convex top. 


In the absence of any definite clue it is difficult to ascertain 
the antiquity of this icon in exact terms. It appears to have been 
modelled following the basic pattern of the caturmukha-lihgas. Being 
a simplified version of the latter, a date around the tenth/eleventh 
century A.D. can be assigned to it. Significantly, it was the period 
when the earlier calurmukha-linga tradition of the Pasupatas had 
been losing popularity in Kumaun. By this period probably 
most of the earlier strongholds of the Lakulifa Saivas passed into 
the hands of the Nathapanthis, despite the ascendency of the 
Brahmanical-Smarta tradition in the region. 


The iconographical purport of this object of worship is not 
easy to determine. An accurate and direct scriptural reference 
sanctioning the creation of such an image is also not available. 
Yet, it is possible to analyse and unfold the unified concept latent 
in the representation of cakra with linga. None can dispute its 
essentially Saiva character. But how to explain the association of 
cakra with it? As asymbol of Visnu and Sakti, the cakra is held 
in esteem in the Brahmanical tradition. It is quite tempting to 
postulate the inter mingling of two ideas, Saiva and Sakta or 
Vaisnava. And there is a distinct tradition in the Siva-Purana 
(chap. 70) recording Siva's offering of the cakra to Visnu : 


TA TE equ AYA AA S: 
Ina dew fre Ta see ATT NR 
Siva-Purana (Bombay, 1896) chap. 70, verse, 22 


The same tradition also finds mention in the famous 
Mahimnastava wherein a reference to the cakravapus, a form of 
Vignu,, has been made in one of the verses : 


Set wea anaana qad- 
daa afer PoE | 
Tat wease: qoa wager 
Aa Tas Faget STAs STI | 
Mahimnastava, verse 19 


To a Smarta-Saiva or Vaisnava, the combination: of linga and 
cakra was nothing but a symbolic manifestation of the Haryardha 
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or Harihara conception, the former representing Siva and the latter 
Visnu.? 

But in the eyes of orthodox Saiva, who considered only Siva to 
be the Supreme Lord responsible for stisli, sthili and samhüra, the 
linga was perhaps a representative of the Mahakala (the eternal Cycle 
of Time) or Siva himself, for cach cakra symbolized the Wheel of 
Time! (Kala-cakra) or the Bhava-cakra (Wheel of Becoming or 
Siva). The eight spokes of cach cakra thus may stand for the 
all-pervasive eight forms of Siva? and the central liiga proper for 
the eternal jyotikiita (Sadasiva) embodying the undernoted idea : 

wa Tota Wurf wart fafai Wd 
qiies ga: aftercare qaa ui 
Linga Purana, 99.18 

The cakra, according to the ideal of a Sakta devotee, was 
perhaps an expression of the supreme power (Sakti or Goddess) 
unified with Siva as mentioned in a commentary on Bhairava- 
Jamala :$ 

HATTA Ra area | 
THEY akar TAT TORT II 
Werder Agar Adakan AT | 
ag PATA Jamaah I 
The Jnangrnava' also states : 
few xdg Tale AT TA 
yaaa Tak Aaf 
jnanürnava, X-87 

Probably the inner circle shown as hub of cakra symbolizes 

the vindusihana. For a Sākta, Siva without Sakti is just static or 


3. samaan eater: 1 


ead at way fa TAT: N : 
Ahirbudhnya-Samhita (Adyar, 1916), Chapt. 30, sloka 16. 


4. Gf. Rigveda 1-22/164/48 ; and Mahabharata : 
s maan BIT S | 
$ Mahabharata, Virāta Parva, 52/1 
For a detailed discussion on the eight forms of Siva, please sce V. S. Agrawala 
in Jour. of Oriental Institute Baroda, Vol. XIV, No. 3-4, pp. 280 ff. 


i i ika-Vidya (in Hindi) (Patna 1959), p. 200. 
ted by Janardan Mishra in Pratika-Vidy (in Hindi) ( 
3 ed b r C. Pandey in Abhinavagupta An Historical and Philosophical Study 


(Varanasi, 1963), p. 850. 
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lifeless. This aspect has been poetically emphasized by Sarikara- 
carya in his Anandalahri. 

Tatar WeuT SRTÁT SUCI RT: | 

qrsa: err finer siae tll 

The catuscakra-linga, ther efore, may also be taken as an 
expression of eternal unity between Sakti and Siva (Sthanu). 

It will not be out of context to mention here the significance 
attached to the conception of cakra? (or cakras) as a distinctive 
feature in the Krama-system of the medieval Kashmir Saivism. An 
early author on the subject, Abhinavagupta, analysing the meaning 
of the root of. the word cakra gives various derivations. ‘Cakra is 
so called because it (i) shines (Kaz vikase) (ii) gives (spiritual) 
satisfaction (Caka trplau) (iii) cuts the bondages (Kr chedana) 
(iv) possesses the power of action (Dukrii-karane)"!. 

The following statement is of special interest in regard to 
cakras relation with Siva. 

“The Mahartha Marijari enjoins a form of worship distinct 
from that ordinarily known, inasmuch as it consists in the realisation 
of the identity ofall that is objective with the inner subject, the 
Parama Siva present in the body surrounded by powers of percep- 
tion and action. In this connection the worshipper is enjoined to 
remember different circles (cakras), Pitha, Paficavaha, Netra-Traya 
and Vrinda, each of which is constituted by a number of powers, 
Kalas and Saktis.! 

It would, however, be premative in the present state of 
our knowledge to say positively that such a linga was conceived 
under the influence of the Krama-system, although we cannot 
totally rule out the probability. 

The rare combination of cakra and linga revealing various 
syncretic concepts, discussed above, seems to be an outcome of an 
ideological synthesis marking religious trends of the time. Moreover, 
we also know it for certain that around this period liberal ideas 
based on compromise were in the fore in the Kumaun region under 


8. Stotra Ratnavali (Gorakhpur, V. S. 2018), p. 76. 

9. The cakras according to the Krama-system are moving circles or whecls. 
They have been conceived on the analogy of the circle of light. See for 
further information K. C. Pandcy, op. cit., p. 525. 

10. K. C. Pandey, ibid p. 525 and p. 837. 

11. K. C. Pandey, ibid, p. 484. 
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the influence of the Nathapanthts and Smartas. The former, basi- 
cally a Saiva school, professed liberalism! accommodating various 
concepts and practices other than thcir own. As regards the 
Smartas, it is well known that they did recognize the pafcayatana 
form of worship. 

This caluScakra-linga was perhaps a result of some sectarian 
compromise aimed at showing the unity of Saiva-Vaisnava or Saiva- 
Sakta orders. Thus its similarity with almost contemporary 
pancayatana-lingas of the same region is significant, though both 
the former and the latter do not appear to be the products of the 
same tradition. The very appearance of the pancayalana- 
linga suggests that it was carved under the influence of the 
Smartas, whereas the caluscakra-linga was a creation of certain 
catholic Saiva teachers, probably bclonging to the Natha-Sarh- 
pradaya, who attempted to unify various sectarian ideas in accor- 
dance with their old liberal tradition reflected in a verse of the 
Mahimnaslava : 


st arei qr: aguang qewafafi 
Tire SETTE TRIS: NETTE a 
what ifa Ter 
Taat TTA TATA EX |i 
Mahimnaslaya, Verse 7. 


12, Rangeya Raghava, Gorakhanatha aur unka yuga (Agra, 1963), pp. 125, 145-46. 
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The Amoghapasa from 


Bhatgaon and its Parivar 


DR. P. H. POTT 


[)ESING a recent exhibition of Nepalese art, shown at the Hague, 

Netherlands, at the occasion of a state visit of H. M. the king 
Mahendra Bir Bikram Shan Deva of Nepal, a rather fine wooden 
sculpture was shown from the Bhaktapur Museum, Nepal, repre- 
senting yama-kinkara according to the opinion of the specialist who 
prepared the descriptions for the catalogue of this exhibition. It 
was not surprising that his thoughts went into that direction. How- 
ever, he made himself already some remarks to the effect that the 
figure did not fully respond to the  iconographical details peculiar 
for such an assistant of the god of death Yama. There is, however, 
one very peculiar detail in the appearance of the figure, which at 
once cautions us to look into another direction for the identification 
of the figure, e.g. the small horse’s head protruding from the crown 
of figure’s head. Another very striking detail is the very well 
deliniated third eye in the forehead of this figure, which together 
with its dress and ornaments, shows all the characteristics of that 
class of gods which in later Buddhism is usually classified as that 
of the protective deities. In fact, we have no option than to 
identify the figure as that of the well-known Hayagriva, the ‘horse’s 
necked one’. (See, Plates IX, X a-b, and XI a-b) 

From the whole attitude displayed by the sculpture, however, 
it is clear at once that it was meant to be a subsidiary figure in a 
larger, group. This is not astonishing as Hayagriva figures among 
the regular four attendants of Amoghapaga; he is mentioned in 
many sadhanas as such and he is many times shown in the company 
of that important deity in the later Buddhist art of India, Nepal 
and Tibet, but also in that of Java and Sumatra. Lately Dr. 
P. Pal from Calcutta has published an article on the iconography 
of Amoghapasa LokeSvara (Oriental Art, XII, no, 4, 1966) in which 
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he discusses a number of forms of this special type of Avalokitesvara, 
who was not only popular in Tibet and Nepal, but as well in Java. 
In an elaborate sadhana quoted from the Tanjur, and said to have 
been composed by Sakya$ribhadra, a description is given of this 
eight-armed ^ Amoghapaéa together with his four attendants : 
Sudhanakumara, Tara, Hayagriva and Bhrikuti. About Hayagriva 
the szdhana says that he has one face, two arms, and is of a red 
complexion. He is dwarfish, corpulent, with tawny raised hair and 
beard. He is grinning with a frown and has three eyes. Around 
his loins he is wrapped in a tiger's skin, and he has a green horse's 
head in his hair. In his left he holds a stick and the right is raised 
above. Now the figure under discussion is in complete accordance 
with these prescriptions, safe that its stick has got lost. The left 
hand, however, is moulded in such a way and position that 
originally it must have held some object of that type. There 
remains not a shadow of a doubt about the identification of the 
sculpture as representing Hayagriva as an attendent of Amoghapasa 
Loke$vara. 

This, however, would not be sufficient reason to ask special 
attention for it, however beautiful the figure as a sculpture might 
be, for it is of high artistic quality. "The most remarkable fact is 
that the sculpture has been illustrated in two Nepalese thangkas in 
the collection of the National Museum of Ethnology, Leiden, both 
of which belong to the oldest Nepalese painted scrolls in Western 
collections. Both paintings represent the group of Amoghapasa 
Loke$vara together with his four attendants in perfect agreement 
with the iconographical rules, and both paintings show at the 
bottom a line of donor figures together with a dedicatory inscription. 
One painting is in a very bad condition and of its inscription only 
a few words are still to be read; the other painting is of a better 
state of conservation and when acquired about 1930 by Dr. A.A. 
Bake its inscription was still clear enough to allow its deciphering 
and translation by a Nepalese pandit. In the English translation 

is inscription runs as follows: ! 
Be Tea ! In the year 655, in the month of Magha, in the bright 
half, on the 9th day, a Friday, during the reign of Raja Pranamalla, 
The painting was published by Stella KRAMRISCH, The Art of Napal 
s n et = nass "Exhibition, 1965), No. 82, and—in a 
my chapter in Burma, Korea, Tibet (Art of the World Series, Methuen ), 
p. 197, in both cases with a wrong dating, however. 
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the yajfiamana Bhiksu$ri, his wife Jirulaksmi, his son called 
Kamalasingha and his wives Basulaksmi and Daralaksmi, having 
taken this supplication at the foot of Amoghapasa Lokesvara, living, 
at the temple of Gosain-Kumara  Thakura in the (vihara) 
Mahabhuta : that he may live his life without illness, with children 
and riches, fortune and have an uninterrupted offspring, that he 
may become old, and receive all the fruits predicted in the 
Sastra.” 

The GoSain-Kumara temple is at Bhatgaon, and the dating 
in Nevari samvat 652 corresponds with 1532 A.D., which is at the 
end of the reign of one of the first kings of the small kingdom of 
Bhatgaon.? 

When we compare the wooden sculpture from the Bhaktpur 
museum with the figure as illustrated on both of the ihangkas, we 
cannot fail to recognize it at once : it is indeed the very sculpture 
that has been depicted on the painted scrolls. This results in the 
undeniable conclusion that the Hayagriva sculpture once belonged 
to a special temple dedicated to Amoghapaga Lokefvara at 
Bhatgaon, to all probability dating from the reign of king Prana- 
malla, who ruled between 1524 and 1533 A. D. This does not only 
give us a rather close dating to the sculpture, but we can also draw 
another and in my opinion an even more important conclusion : 
from the text of the inscription as combined with the curious 
circumstances that the wooden sculpture of the temple still exists 
and is clearly recognizable in the paintings, it is clear that the 
devotion is not only directed towards an abstract Amoghapa$a, but 
to the Amoghpasa of Bhatgaon in particular. We may therefore 
come to the important conclusion that the figures of the more 
important deities and their parivara as deipcted in the /Aangkas were 
mcant to illusfrate famous sculptures or bronzes existing in the 
more important temples or religious centres, and not as more or less 
abstract forms to be conceived according to iconographical rules, 
however important those rules might have been for it teaches 
us that whenever we encounter representations on the thangkas 
of Nepal and Tibet of very important figures from the 
Buddhist pantheon, we can be sure that they were meant to depict 
concrete sculptures, venerated by devotees, and not reproductions 
painted according to rules and miniature illustrations in manuscripts 


2. Cf. about this king: Sylvain LEVI, Le Nepal, II, p. 83. 
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known only to specialists. Thus the mere coincidence of one of the 
finer sculptures from a Nepalese museum having been sent out for a 
short exhibition in the Netherlands, where it could be studied and 
compared with some paintings depicting it, has opened up for us the 
way to come to a better understanding of the techniques of painting, 
decidely inspired by actual sculpture, and not by mere iconographi- 
cal rules and artistic tradition. 
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Some Aspects of Buddhist 
Art in Central Asia 


S. P. GUPTA 


HE Oasis of Khotan lies in the south-western part of Eastern 
Turkestan, now in the western Chinese territory. Yotkan, Dandan- 
Uilig, Endere and other towns in the oasis are situated on the 
ancient southern silk route. Some of these sites have yielded beauti- 
ful painted panels on the walls of the shrines and on wooden tablets. 
These deserve special treatment for these happen to represent a 
peculiar blending of the art traditions of Greece, India, Iran and 
China. 

The paintings in essence are figurative and Buddhist, and, 
therefore, their subject matter is largely religious. With the popula- 
rity of the cult of the Bodhisattvas, in which instead of the Buddha, 
hislower forms got prominence for their special benevolence, and 
even magical powers, the artists got an opportunity of greater 
freedom of depiction, since except for a few attributes for the proper 
identification of the divinities, there was little canonical formalism 
about them. The examples here from the site of Dandan-Uiliq 
(the houses with ivory) belong to the 7th and 8th centuries A. D.! 

If taken the panoramic view of the painted walls, one is struck 
by the exact reproductions of the seated Buddhas in rows after rows. 
Asin the case of the stucco sculptures moulds were employed to dupli- 
cate the figures, so in the case of these paintings, stencils were used to 
repeat the images. On the whole, these figures exhibit the Graeco- 
Roman influence in the heavy folds of the drapery covering the 
body from the shoulder to the feet, and in the hair-style with wavy 
or curly hair with a top-knot. The youthful face with anatomical 
precision is also in the pattern of the Greek gods like Appolo. But 
this influence was indirect; it came through the Graeco-Buddist art 


l. Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, (London 1907), Vol. I, pp. 236-238. 
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of the Gandhar School of the early centuries of the Christian cra 
in north-western India and Afghanistan. Greck influence more 
directly came through northern-eastern Iran, i.e. Bactria, and can 
be seen in some of the more secular figures. In Plate No. XIII the 
woman in the dancing pose is shown with a very fine vine-leaf below 
the naval covering the frontal portion. It is unmistakably an 
imitation of the fig-leaf of the post-Classical art of the West to 
which the attention was drawn by Stein.? 

The art tradition which had the greatest impact on the 
Khotanese paintings came from India. It was natural also, since 
the religion itself came from the Indian sources. In Plate No. XII b 
there isa curious representation of a god with four hands having 
iconographic features of Siva. 

Like the famous three-faced Siva of the Elephanta Caves, the 
figure has three faces: the onein the centre in calm and assured 
‘saumaya’, the left one is abominate, ‘aghora’, and the right one is 
effeminate in the form of Uma, the consort of Siva.3 The forehead 
of the central figure bears the third eye, Yrinetra”, placed vertically. 
The head-dress studded with jewels also carries the half-moon, 
‘ardha-chandra’. Yn a similar three-faced figure from Balawaste, 
in the Domoko region, the head-dress carried a skull, *kapala'*. 
The left hand holds an object from the middle which has three 
prongs on either end. The object is thin and delicate and the 
prongs are more ornamental than effective as implement. In the 
Balawaste example this item is not at allclear. It may, however, 
represent a thunder-bolt, ‘vajra’. In the right hand the object is 
likely to be alotus-bud of white colour, ‘svela-kamala’, although 
it may equally be some fruit. In the Balawaste example, however, 
it is clearly a red pomegranate. The right raised hand carries a 
round object with three lines clearly visible. It is likely to bea 
fruit, probably, a local melon. It has. been identified asa ‘cakra 
and compared with the “cakra” in the left raised hand of the 
Balawaste example by Bussagli*. The object in the left raised hand 


2. Ibid, Vol. I, page, 255. E es : 
id, Vol. I, page 279. Tamara T. Rice tried to see in this representation a 
3. ae ien MEET in her Ancient Arts of Central Asia (London, 1965), 
p. 204. : 
4. Bussagli, Mario, The Painting of Central Asia, (Cleveland, 1963), P. 63. 


5. Ibid, page 63. 
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has a peculiar shape which has been identified as a conch-shell by 
Bannerjea? and the moon by Bussagli’. The latter’s identification 
is based upon the fact that the object in the right hand is the Sun 
symbol. In fact, the round object with three small parallel lines 
joined by one vertically placed curved line in the centre has no 
exact parallel in Indian iconography and all identifications are 
subjective. It may even be a local fruit. In the Balawaste example, 
the emblem on the right raised hand is not very clear, and 
although Bussagli takes it to be the moon®, it may equally be some 
other object. Bussagli's idea is that the two emblems are comple- 
mentary to each other and stand for the luminous value, which may 
eventually be found correct ; however, presently, it is difficult to be 
categorical (although, personally, I am inclined to agree with 
Bussagli). In an example of the Tantric form of Buddha from 
Balawaste (Bussagli : plate 55) on the chest near the left and 
right arms, two symbols occur quite clearly which are undoubtedly 
sun and moon symbols. The form of the moon symbol is closest 
to the moon symbol here. The loin cloth in both the examples is 
of tiger skin, 'vyaghracarma', raised in a conical fashion upto the 
naval, making the figure ethyphallic, representing ‘Urdhva liga’. 
The figure is shown cross-legged seated on a cushion with chess- 
board pattern. Below the seat are two white humped bulls, the 
‘nandis’. Since the Balawaste example is preserved only upto the 
thighs, the nandis, if they were there, are missing. Ia both the 
examples the main figure is blue with black hair and moustache. 
The Dandan-Uiliq example used dark yellow for the abominate 
figure and white for the effeminate figure. 

Aurel Stein has also mentioned another example from Kuka- 
Kol: “.....head and upper right arm only of Trimurti (?), figure 
similar to the Dandan-Uiliq; main figure blue, with black hair and 
moustache and yellow ‘mukuta’; right face pink, left yellow, upraised 
hand holding fruit, halo red with green border”. 

Aurel Stein identifies it as Avalokite$vara.! Mario Bussagli, 


6. Bannerjea, J.N., (1956) A ‘Vishnudharmottara” passage and the ‘So-called 
Trimurti' of Elephanta, Arts Asiatigues, III, 1956, p. 133. But this was also 
one of the suggestions by Aurel Stein. 

7. op. cit. page 63. 

8. Ibid, page 63. 

9. Aurel Stein, Innermost Asia, Vol. I, pages 129 and 132. 

10. Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, page 279. 
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although accepts it to be a Tantric divinity, also feels that.... ‘it 
may be related in some way to the four-armed female figures on 
Sassanian and Sogdian cups which in addition to the sun and moon, 
carry other symbols, not always the same as those of the male 
divinities of Khotan but more or less equivalent in meaning.’ 
However, it must be made clear that right from the nandis to the 
ardha-candra the iconography is so much Saivite that nothing but 
Indian context can explain its true nature. 

J. N. Banerjea, has compared it with the Elephanta Siva and 
said that *...this ideology seems to have travelled abroad along with 
other Indian cultural elements in the early mediaeval period if not 
earlier'.!? He has also shown that the same concept exists in the 
Padhvli Siva, in the Gwalior museum, and that the placement of 
the Uma and Aghor figures in relation to the central figure has been 
interchangeable even in the Indian context.) He has quoted 
verses from Visnudharmottara, Bk. III, ch. 48 to explain the 
significance of each ofthe three faces (verses 1 to 8) and narrate 
the emblems which the five aspects of the Siva carry : 

Bhairva : Danda (staff) and Matulunga (citrus) 

Uma : Darpana (mirror) and Indivara (lotus) 

Sadasiva : Carma (shield) and Trisula (trident) 

Mahadeva : Aksamala (rosary) and Kamandalu (water vessel) 
Some of these, of course, torn out of their real context, may be 
seen in the Central Asian examples. For the Dandan-Uiliq 
example Bannerjea writes ‘...the front right hand holds a globular 
object which may stand for matulunga;the back right and left 
hands may show a cup and a conch-shell but the objects are not 
quite distinct...the central Asian artists were not at all particular 
about the original iconographic details..." The white lotus-bud 
which has been identified as citrus by Bannerjea may also stand 
for the ‘Andakosa’ of the Tantric concept according to A. K. 
Narain (personal communications). 

The above discussion makes it clear that fundamentally the 
icon is of Siva, although it is represented in a modified form. 
Since its context of discovery is a Buddhist shrine and the tablet 
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is regarded as votive, Stcin's and Narain’s opinions cannot 
completely be ignored. But let it also be recalled that the figure 
on the reverse of the tablet, to be dealt in the following pages, 
is also enigmatic and is likely to be primarily based upon the 
concept of the god Sürya rather than of any typical Buddhist god. 
Nevertheless, there does seem to be an element of synchronism of 
Siva with Avalokite$vara. 

But apart from these iconographic features, the hair style, 
the ornaments, the scarf and the attire, all speak of the Indian 
traditions. Long wavy hair, open and carelessly hanging over 
the shoulders, in snake like manner, is typical in Indian context. 
It is ‘fresh-from-the bath’ style in which wet hair is naturally 
divided into numerous braids and fall on the shoulders. Promi- 
nently big ear-rings touching the shoulders, necklace with double 
pendants and big jewels, armlets with decorated plaques, long 
garland of flowers touching the naval, flowing scarf, ‘ullartya,’ 
going round the hands and back, and falling on the thighs, loin- 
cloth of tigerskin, all can be traced back to different Indian 
examples of representational art. As a matter of fact figures only 
in loin-cloth is characteristic of the Indian tradition right from 
the times of the Harappans, i.e. circa 2300 B.C., not to speak of 
the Sungas, Kusanas and the Guptas, of the historical period. 

The figure as a whole is beautiful and attractive also because 
it has another element of aesthetic quality in it. The eyes, eye- 
brows, nose, chest, hip and the fingers are delineated in an idea- 
listic fashion. The Yaksi or Nagini panel reminds us of the 
descriptions in the Sanskrit classics of Kālidāsa. In. the classical 
concept of beauty, the beautiful eyes are shaped like fish, the 
nose resembles the parrot-beack, the eye-brows look like the bows, 
the chest is broad, the hip is narrow and the fingers are long and 
shapely. 

Such an idealistic aproach in the Indian art is characteristic 
of the Ajanta murals of the Gupta period, i.e. 5th-6th centuries 
A.D. The success achieved by the Gupta painter-artist is based 
both on the choice of colours and the interplay of lines. ‘The 
lines in particular are important in the whole range of the Gupta 
paintings. The outlines of the figures are in thin, fine flowing lines 
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bringing out rhythmic curvatures and suggestive gestures ‘Bhangas’ 
and ‘Mudras,’ in a most delicate manner. For this purpose 
fingers, palms, eyes, cye-brows, eye-balls, legs, in fact, every part 
of the body has been so artistically handled with appropriate 
twists and swings that their origin should eventually be traced 
not so much in art motifs as in dancing postures. In the mural 
painting of Plate No. XIII, the voluptuous figure of the young lady 
with a small naked child by her, in the pond of lotuses, the idea- 
listic art of Ajanta is clearly reflected. Stein compares its elegance 
and beauty with the Venus of late Greek sculpture. The maidenly 
modesty of this fiigure has however been traced by the clay 
statuttes of Chorasmia!*. : 

The figure has been identified by Stein as ‘Nagin? of the 
famous lore recorded by EHsiin-Tsang." He also feels that the 
representational style has been borrowed from the Gandhar art. 
However, it may be pointed out that the absence of a snake-hood 
would normally bring it out from the category of the Nagas even 
though the Kashmir concept may be there for their being in the 
human form as explained by Foucher.! Sherman Lee" has called 
it a Yaksi and this seems to be more justified. 

Indian art traditions in content and craftsmanship, and in 
art expression were not the only source of creativity for the 
Khotanese painters, Iran equally played a prominent role in this 
field. In Plate No. XIIa the artist depicts a divinity with four hands 
and nimbus and vesica. It is seated cross-legged on an elaborately 
decorated cushion, with a stemmed cup (according to Stein?? it is 
thunder-bolt), a spear-head, and a flower stalk, each in one of the 
three hands; the fourth rests on the thigh. He has also an uttarlya, 
the scarf, on his shoulders. These are all characteristic features of 
the Buddhist divinities and Stein has identified it as Vajrasattava" 
while Bussagli** has called it an Iranian-Bodhisattava. But the 
e may equally be of the Khotanese Surya. The Persian 
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Indian examples, although greatly modified by the Hellenistic 
masters about the Ist century B.C. and the Ist century A.D. It 
may be recalled that although the Sun worship started from the 
times of the Rigveda, its representational form was brought to 
India about the Ist Century B.C. from Eastern Persia, then called 
the Saka-dvipa,” where the Sakae were coming and living with 
Iranian elements in their life. The Stirya images upto the late 
Gupta period were still in the state of evolution, and to some 
extent experimentation, with the result that most of the iconogra- 
phic features present in the  7th-8th century Khotanese 
examples, may be traced in the Indian examples. The ‘kirifa- 
mukuta,’ is typical of the Sürya images in India, although the 
designing of the Khotanese example has no exact parallels in India. 
The beard and the moustache are also present in a Gupta example 
in the Mathura Museum (pl. XXIX, Fig. 3 of Bannerjea, 2nd 
Ed.). Long tight coat, trousers and full boots are present in most 
of the north Indian Süryas, e.g. No. 894 in the Mathura Museum. 
In fact this dress is in conformity with the details given in Brihat- 
samhita and Vishnudharmottara where Sürya is shown in the 
Northerner’s dress, Udicyavesam. He is seated cross-legged which 
is probably an imperfect imitation of the ‘Padmasana,’ in which a 
Khiching Surya (pl. XXIX No. 3 of Bannerjea, vol. II) is repre- 
sented. According to Vishnudharmottara, the Northerner's dress 
of the Surya includes Yaviyanga (avyanga), which *...... is the Indi- 
anised form of Acwiyanghen, the sacred  waist-girdle of the 
Iranians,” The narrow belt of the figure is probably the same. 
The sword of the present example is also present in the Mathura 
Surya No. 894. Lotus and lotus-stalk are common features with 
the Surya images. 


The real difficulty comes when we do not find the Surya 
image in India holding a cup against the breast and carrying a 
spear-head or an implement with a metallic triangular blade in a 
small handle. Carrying a cup like this seems to be a specific ritual 
connected with some divinities in Central Asia or the Altaic region. 
The ‘blade with a handle’ of this type also occurs in a similar 
example of a wooden votive tablet, called ‘the silk princess,’ from 
Dandan-Uilig (in the British Museum),*4 and in another example 
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in the Hermitage Museum collection. Natalia Diakonova identifies 
It as a tool for ‘...weaving craft and sericulture...' and calls the deity, 
as ‘the patron of weaving, shown as a four-armed hero or king.'?5 
Although it is true that the tool in question is not the Indian, Greek 
or Persian attribute of the Sun, yet it should be taken to be a ‘local’ 
feature of the Sürya, for which unfortunately no text exists, rather 
than finding in ita god for the sericulturists. It is not necessary 
that every vocation should have a separate deity. But just remove 
these familiar diagnostic features, and the remaining figure will be 
that of a typical Persian noble man. 

The Persian grace and nobility in the figure are, however, 
reflected in the elongated face with thick short beard and long hair, 
nicely combed and falling on shoulders. The head-dress with a 
double point falling over in spirals closely resembles a Persian 
tiara.'8 The tightly fitted coat with richly embroidered floral 
decorations, and extra flaps on arms is typically Persian. The 
narrow belt round the waist, and the decorated sheath with a sword 
are aso depicted in the same style. At the end, onc has only to 
mark the embroidered high boots in typical Hessian form to 
convince himself of its Persian character. 

The most interesting thing about the panel is the form of the 
figure coupled with a particular type of attire. The whole thing is 
not only Persian, but it is also secular, rather, non-religious in 
character. It is important to emphasise it since it is at this point 
that the real difference between the Hellenization and the Persiani- 
zatian of the Buddhist art exists. 

Amongst the rolling sand dunes of Chinese Central Asia, the 
green patch of Khotan is pretty far off from the Chinese mainland; 
the earliest Chinese historical notices of Khotan are from the times 
of the Emperor Wu ti (149-87 B.C.). However, according to some 
legends quoted by Huan Tsang and the ‘Annals of Li - Ly!’ the 
Chinese migration in Khotan is very old; in fact, that itself gave it 
‘the first ruler and half of its population.” Whatever may be the 
truth, in the 7th-8th centuries, ethnically, a part of the 
population was Chinese in origin and Mongoloid in physical 
features, as the Chinese are. This factor itself should have been 
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responsible enough for the broad rounded face with chin-less featu- 
res observable in the feminine face in pl. No. XII b. Similarly, thin 
flowing moustache of the central figure in this plate is more Chinese 
in representation. However, in the case of the divinities in the 
Khotanese paintings, Chinese influence was not felt beyond the 
adoption of some of the Chinese physical features. In plate No. XIII 
two male figures of the Buddhist monk-scholars with sacred books, 
“Pothis,” in one hand have been shown in typical Indian wear, 
‘Ciravasira? and not in the Chinese attire; only the faces are 
Chinese. The hair in one case is flowing back as also seen in the 
Greek art. The horse below the tank is dappeled Persian horse. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the Khotanese paintings form a 
great landmark in the history of art of the Eastern World since in 
its wide perspective it embodies some of the best traditions of the 
highest quality of art of its time, and also evolves a peculiar catholi- 
city in its approach towards an otherwise rigid ecclesiastical art. 
Let it not be over-emphasized that the secret of popularity of 
Buddhism in the East Asian countries also lies in its representational 
art which never hesitated to assimilate the best of all the arts, it 
ever met in its long assiduous journey and adapted itself to the local 
likings and believes, although rarely sacrificing its fundamental 
concept. 
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Tantra Art 


AJIT MUKERJEE 

66 AS many faiths so many paths," 
Paramahaithsa but the aim of all ‘is 

to realize beyondall form the formless. Consciously or unconsciously 
every mode of expression, whether artistic, religious or scientific, is 
struggling to reach that ultimate reality, the One without a second. 
On what we used to explain away as mysteries, modern 
discoveries in higher physics have shed new light. In this aspect 
the Tantra art of India deserves scientific analysis. What is 
more, while in modern art we are still thinking of space and time, 
Tantra has gone further and brought in concepts of sound and 


light, specially in conditioning art forms. This has no parallel 
elsewhere. 


said Swami Ramakisna 
ms” is essentially the same, 


In this spiritual process, a new sign language symbolising 
the man-universe relation was discovered and used. Thus, the 
method of yoga assumed great importance in art; Tantra art 
itself can be considered one of the essential forms of yoga. To 
penetrate the enigmatic silence, the mystery of the universe, the 
Silpi-yogin has employed the yogic process (though he sometimes 
gets through to the core by his mental faculties—manas), Tantric 
symbols and patterns, the store-house of which is yet little known, 
light up form and colour because what the Silpi-yogin arrives 
at is related to his inner spiritual growth. 


This belief in a cosmic order, the principle of which art 
tried to grasp and pass on, led the Tantric-yogin to make himself 
a part of the mystery, live in it as well as with it. He knew that 
there must be complete identification of his being ; otherwise 
there can ‘be no revelation of the great secret: ‘By meditation 
on anything as the self, one becomes that thing. This is the way 
to awaken the coiled up energy, Kundalini Sakti, so d 
realize his Real self, ultimately unfolding the meaning of the 


whole universe. 
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Both internal and external practices are imperative, because 
long ago, these revealed to the Tantric artist a truth which might 
open up a new understanding of the world forces in which we are 
living and the modern artists are trying to explain. 

The Tantra says that the cosmos is evolved out of the fifty 
Matrika sounds. The Matrika sounds, in the process of evolution 
undergo various permutations, thereby giving rise to subtle 
figures. 

As the sound concentrates and condenses, it creates geometric 
figures. Every living form has its norm of sound as an accomplish- 
ment of its energy. Crystals and plants derive their shape from 
their vital energy; yet, as we cannot see the minute changes that 
alter form, we cannot hear the accompaniment of sound (Sir J. C. 
Bose’s works on plant life). 

This theory of sound is the basis for the unique and magni- 
ficent manira-Sasira, where by repetition of mantras (charged 
words) and their japa (rhythmic mental concentration on them), 
one can remodel one’s entire physical, mental and psychic nature. 

Mantra is primarily mental sound and regarded as funda- 
mental in the creation of all form and also as element for 
dissolution. Its function does not end in expressing an ordinary 
meaning; the very sound aspects of a word or a combination of 
words has the capacity to activate the divine forms invoked. 
A mantra exerts its power, not so much through expressing the 
meaning as we understand it, but deeply its sound-vibrations. 

Seers of ancient times who knew the secrets of the power 
of sounds composed the mantras joining together symbolic syllables 
in accordance with certain laws laid down in Tantric texts. 

A common practice in Tantra ritual is to make mantras -out 
of each letter of the Sanskrit alphabets and to associate them 
with different parts of the body; the purpose or aim is to feel 
that the different parts of the body are merely the manifestation 
of the different aspects of the great power. The whole body 
with all its biological and psychological processes is but an instru- 
ment in and through which the cosmic power reveals itself. 
According to Tantric principle, the individual being and the 
universal being are one; all that exists in the universe must also 
exist in the individual body. 

The first and most important monosyllabic mantra is the 
sound OM, generally considered to be the sound-symbol of the 
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Supreme One. Even the conception of the sound OM, which is 
the combination of three maniras, a, ii, and, rà presupposes geometri- 
cal patterns corresponding to a straight line, a semi-circle and 
a point. Every divine form possesses a bija manira or seed syllable. 
Even in its form as the smallest sound unit the bya remains a 
microcosm and thus may represent the essential nature of divinity. 

Reaching the stages of vibration, sound again creates light 
(n@dabhyantaramh jyoli). Light is nothing but sound of a parti- 
cular frequency. Colours result from light waves. Every object 
in the phenomenal world of time and space is again a concentration 
and reflection of light throwing a pattern ofform. Sound and 
colour are related to each other as life and form. Every colour 
has its life sound and in turn, every sound has its form-colour. 
All mantras have their correspondings form. When a mantra is 
pronounced correctly, its corresponding form begins to manifest 
itself, the quality of manifestation depending upon the nature and 
intensity of the pronunciation. 

The Tantra, on the Yoga side, gives the colours of the 
several vital forces observable by trance-vision. These colours 
are emerald (Prana), red like evening sun (Apana), milky 
(Samana), white like Dhatura flower (Vyana), colour of fire and 
lighting (Udana). - 

Organized and cannalized in particular ways, sound energy 
may produce or create particular results. Each mantra relates 
to the particular power or Devata revealing itself in that sound- 
form. Knowledge of the techniques is therefore as essential as 
knowledge of the principles. Hence, the mantras, or the life- 
transforming words, to be effective must be actually heard from 
the mouth of the guru, the spiritual preceptor. It was the mas 
ditional possession of a few initiates who formed a closed exclusive 
circle and who guarded it with great care, permitting none save 
qualified aspirants to have access to it. : lati f 

Such integrated sound identifies the ensuing re ation o 

‘th yantra and explains why the Gayatri mantra must 
eID V : y ix in a single relation, and 
possess just its proper sounds, sixteen Nas 
no others. With them is evoked the correspon d Ea and 
first gives formula and equation; the second, cag * 

lates the one system of relations with 
pattern; and what corre ' 


ther is Tantra. ‘ : 
E The linear Yantras are composed of simple geometrical 
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figures (line, triangles, rectangles, circles, etc.). They enclose the 
mantra syllables which, when properly grouped, will cause partial 
aspects of a definite image to emerge (germinate). Hence they 
are called bzjaksara or germinal syllables. 

Study of the Yantra diagrams will show that each primary 
geometrical figure can be induced to provide a series of linear and 
spatial proportions, each one of which belongs essentially to all 
figures of the same shape, whatever their size in area. From these 
geometrical permutations we obtain certain related series of lines. 
The perfect circle, the perfect square, or the perfect equilateral 
triangle, as well as the perfect pentagon or hexagon, do not allow 
the vital departure from static equilibrium that is necessary to 
emerge into emanated forms. The pentagon shows this fact most 
equally; also the square and its diagonals ; the double squre and 
the diagonals inherent in it ; with the subtle relations shown in the 
non-equal triangles—the soalene and isosceles will—reveal some of 
the secrets of proportional lines on one figure. 

The dynamic graph or the diagram of forces by which any- 
thing can be represented—the picture of the constituent forces—is 
called the Yantra of that thing. They are not abstractions, but 
living images of cosmic forces. The are the graph of definite 
process, or laws and energies. 


Yantras indicated by symbols, the “building of the world 
process" as Yantrati ; how “bound together” or determined, cons- 
trained, as by the domination of plan as diagram or scheme. 
Ceilings of Jaina temples frequently was luxuriant in crystalline 
pattern; as those in the Dilwara temple on Mount Abu. They 
present the efflorescence of Sabda in a single field ; though remaining 
balanced. A favoured pattern in the ‘square on square’ develop- 
ment in three dimensions, revealed thrice to suggest three planes. 
This pattern appears often in mandala modes. The painted ceiling 
in the Minaksi temple at Madura presents the interchange 
between two fields of electro-magnetic field—thus showing by the 
balanced spiral forms, the first move away from static mineral 
balance into the plant world. Alice Boner, in analysing the scul- 
ptured panels in the ancient cave-temples of India, has pointed out 
that they reveal geometrical diagrams of analogus concentric con- 
struction. They have, however, their specific features, different from 
those of devotional Yantras, which make them suitable for figural 
compositions. The difference consists in this that the circular area, 
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instead of being filled by intersecting geometrical figures, is divided 
into regular sectors by aneven number of diameters, connecting 
their points of intersection with the circle. All forms within the 
ambit of the circle are placed in correspondence with some of the 
diameters or with their parallels, and thus they participate, either 
directly or indirectiy, in the concentric layout of the diagram. In 
this way all parts of a composition are connected with the central 
point, no matter whether they touch it or not. 

The space-directions embodied in the diameters and their 
parallels are the vital nerve-lines of these compositions. They 
create.currents of energy that run either parallel or cross each other 
in their trajectory, that act and react upon one another in various 
ways according to their position in space, that is to say, their posi- 
tion in the relief-field. These life-currents transform a composition 
into a functional organism. The forms animated by them become 
functional stresses, and an image conceived on such a pattern will 
never be a static configuration; even if the single figures represented 
are at rest. The currents of energy circulating within them will 
ever be at work and animate their forms (Principles of Composition 
in Hindu Sculpture—pp. 25-26). 


In Yantra, the spheroid can be considered as a sphere in the 
process of breaking itself into separate units, each with its own 
centre. It represents division of wholeness for the sake of multipli- 
city. Therefore, the spheroid stands for the world-egg, the incipient 
duality of Purusa and Prakriti. 

The duality that persists in Yantra manifests itself in the 
magnificent doctrine of the Tantras as Siva-Sakti or Purusa and 
Prakrti as balance of form and energy. All creation, according to 
Tantra, is preceded by a focal tension called the bindu. This is 
the centre of every creation based on a fundamental dualism :a 
male principle known as the Person (Purusa) and a female principle 
known as Nature (Prakrti). z 

According to Tantra, the ultimate truth is the union of Siva 
and Sakti, or Purusa and Prakriti. Siva represents pure conscious- 
ness which is inactive.—the static aspect of the ultimate reality, 
while Sakti represents the world force—the kinetic energy of the 
ultimate truth. Every conjunction of opposites produces a rupture 
of plane and ends in the rediscovery of the primordial spontaneity. 

The conjunction of opposites further represents a transcending 
of the phenomenal world, abolishing all experience and duality, 
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symbolically composed in the interlocking triangles in Yantra, 
representing the male and female principles, static and kinetic 
aspects of the Two-in-One. 

Owing to the complete intensity of embrace, the two all- 
pervading ones Siva and his Sakti become as it were a single princi- 
ple and this bliss is the highest non-duality; but in the ultimate 
reality there is neither Siva nor Sakti. Only the one without a 
second is ever existing and will ever exist. 

All physical and mental forms, everything in the universe is 
that One, appearing in various ways. This has been very character- 
istically expressed by the acaranga in the following terms: One 
who knows one knows all, and one who knows all knows one. 

Life is one, and all its forms are interrelated in a vastly 
complicated but inseparable whole. Every act by any form of life, 
from the highest to the lowest, must react on every other form. We 
are but links in a long series. We are made of the same substance 
as the stars, the same substance as the gods. “All the men and 
women of the world are His living forms” as Kabir says. It is the 
realization of the formless within one’s own living form. Whenever 
one endeavours to perceive the finite, one will find it impossible to 
separate it from the infinite. The formless is the basis of all form. 
It all depends on whether we are able to see through the form and 
realize the relativity of both form-possessing and formless experience. 
So what we perceive or feel is the combination of the eternally 
formed (svarup) and eternally formless (artipa). 

Modern science in its striving towards unity, is trying to 
reduce the explanation of as many phenomena as possible to one 
single underlying principle. The greatest achievement of science 
in this century has been the dematerialization of matter. The 
elements which compose the universe can be broken down into one 
vital substance. This monistic spirit of science is similar to the 
growth of a concept in art of the condensation of all the streams, 
forces, and effects of the universe towards the dissolution of 
corporeality. 

All forms have a beginning and it will have an end. Through 
a process of transformation and trans-substantiation of this very 
corporeal form or mass, art has become an international expression. 
Although its original accounts influenced by different traditions, 
may vary, its basic language is understood everywhere. There are 
universal expressions to which all people respond if their conscious 
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‘control does not shut them off. It isa pity the way artists associate 
their own names with some works of art which belong to all times 
and all men 

The artist expresses something that already exists—sarvarn— 
of which he is a part and which he feels impelled to give back to 
the world. In this giving back, the process through which he 
realises himself and the world is much more important than 
individual specimens. This process becomes a way of life that 
creates concepts and forms whereby a particular age seems to 
crystalize and find itself. Vijiianabhiksu writes : “Just as the statue 
already existing in the block of stone is only revealed by the 
sculptor." 

The artist is not attempting to absorb art, but to release the 
beauty of universals within himself. The universal no longer lives 
to possess, but to become, and this process of becoming is cternal. 
Jung defines : Bild ist Seele the soul manifests itself in images. Art 
is becoming manifested life. 

Art of this kind is firmly rooted in spiritual values. Art is a 
force ; and the aim of the true artist is not to permit the visible 
but to reveal the invisible world otherwise it becomes a barren 
abstraction. 

Jung says: “The development of modern art with its scem- 
ingly nihilistic trends towards disintegration must be understood 
as the symptom and symbol of a mood of world destruction and 
world renewal that has set its mark on our age." The three steps 
of Visnu signify that spirit as the Hindu Sastraso aptly says : 
“He disturbs the world in order to save it.” Artist must disturb 
the static balance (laya or pralaya) in order to find again what he 
has been from the very beginning. eG 

All things tend to go back to the original stable equilibrium, 
the state of uniform equal diffusion of Reals. Limitations are 
destroyed in order to attain that supreme liberation which is the 
aim of all true art, religion and of science as well. Andre 
Malraux says: “Each of the masterpieces is a purification of 
the pie art, science and religion, Tantra indicates the 
way to liberation. With a basis of philosophy and P 
shows its art expression m in the direction of meditation, 

ing of forms. 
ec n as they really are or only as they appear 
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tous? If the latter, are we doomed to perceive appearance only, 
never their reality ? If one could apprehend, the .fourthdimension, 
for instance, a stone would not be to him what itis to us. So 
again, if one could exercise subtle or trance vision, one might see 
or hear the actual dance of the particles in a stone. A scientist 
will successively reduce a block of wood to molecules, atoms, 
electrons, protons and neutrons. The modern world is yet to 
sec a nuclear art of this reality. , 

It is only when we shatter all forms and get behind the veil, 
. maya, as Tantra says, we find reality and become free. When we 
close our eyes we can really look at things. We see without seeing 
to be exact. In the ultimate act of vision the body meditates as 
well as the mind. The Upanisad says: ‘‘He alone sces all 
beings as himself.” The unknown is within, in every atom of 
our being. 

To the question: “What is that which, when known, all is 
known ?” ‘The affirmation “that art thou", or ‘Sa Aham, I am 
she, or So—Aham, I am he.” If we fully understand and accept it, 
compels us finally to empty our minds of all images. Then no 
bonds remain between the work and its maker, once the work is 
accomplished, its power, released from the human carrier, dwells 
in the form, and its affect belongs to those who see and use them. 
As the author of Chieh Tz U Yuan expresses it: ““When painting 
has reached divinity (shen), there is an end of the matter.” 


It is not astonishing that many great Indian artists, who have 
passed through this discipline, finally become saints. 

Art is not a profession but a path toward truth and self- 
realization. Tantra has a great message for this awareness. 
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Introductory Remarks 

Amongst Pahari Painters Mola Ram (1743-1833 AD) Pl. XVII 
is unique in the sense that realiable and convincing about his life, 
studio, paintings and his student visitors from outside revealed in his 
writings, drawings and paintings that are in existence. 

I have been asked to contribute a paper to the felicitation 
volume of Dr. Aditya Nath Jha who is one of the greatest lovers 
of Indian art. 

To some art critics Mola Ram has been a problem. My 
research from student days (1908) has enabled me to solve this 
problem, proof of which will be found in my “Garhwal 
Paintings”. Thanks to the Publications Division of the Union 
Government and the Roopa Lekha in which I started writing in 
1929 about the Garhwal School, at the request of my esteemed 
friend Barada Ukil. 

Founders of Garhwal School - 

Dara's son, Suleman Shikoh's flight to Srinagar, Garwal is an 
historical episode in Moghal history. Suleman was in Allahabad. 
Dara was at Lahore. The son wanted to join the father in their 
struggle against the uncle Aurangzaeb. Aurangzeb's forces were 
spread over the Doab plains. Suleman wanted to reach his father 
through hill states. 

Suleman Shikoh wrote from Nagina to the Raja of Garhwal, 
Prithipati Shah (1638-1660), to permit him to come to Srinagar. 
The Raja of Garhwal told him, he could come; but should bring 
with him very few people. Suleman came to Srinagar in May 
1658, with 17 persons; two of whom were court artists, Sham Das 
and Har Das. Aurangzeb compelled the Raja of Garhwal to 
Naa i ow een ni fa e see ae 

Editors] 
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surrender Suleman Shikoh under threat of war. He was surrendered 
after one year seven months stay at Srinagar, under a false 
pretence, at the battle field of Patalidun which is at the foot of 
Grahwal hills at the bank of Ram Ganga, by Medini Shah, who 
succeeded his father in 1660 and ruled over Garhwal until 1689. 
Sham Das and Har Das were detained at Srinagar by the 
Raja at his Court. On this point I quote below Mola Ram's own 
words:— 
Samdasa aru Hardasa hi Pita Putra dou rakhe pasa hi, 
Tunwar jan diwana ht jane, rakhe hita saun ata mana mang 
Taba saun hama garh main rahye hamre purkha ya bid aye, 


Tinké bansa janama hama dhara Mola Rama nama hamara. 
Translation : 


“Raja Prithipati Shah kept with him both father and son. 
Being Tunwar by caste he treated them like his Dewans. He kept 
them (at his court) as his favourites. Since then we have been living 
in Garhwal. In this way my ancestors came to Garhwal. I was 
born in their descendents’s family. My name is Mola Ram.” 

Mola Ram in Mughal Style 

On the basis of what I saw Mola Ram’s paintings and draw- 
ing until 1936, I had believed Mola Ram to be purely a Pahari 
painter; and so was he recognised by my Guru Dr. Anand Koomar- 
swamy and all other art critics. In 1936 in Mo.a Ram's collection 
at his house, at Srinagar, came across the drawing Masiani, 
which is purely in Moghal Kalam and is a Mughal subject. It is 
inscribed by Mola Ram on the top in his own hand and is dated 
1771 A.D. He expressly says he painted it and that he was a 
Massawar (Painter). Since I continued my search for further proof 
of Mola Ram’s paintings and drawings in Mughal Kalam. I was 
successful in discovering more specimens of his Mughal works, 


and also his earliest paintings in Rajput Pahari Style some of which 
I am giving in this paper. 
(a) Mastani—A Gay Girl, dated 1771 Pl. XXVa 


On the top of this fine drawing is the following inscription by 
Mola Ram:— 


**«Mastani chala masta Sarabi baithi apne khané men, 
Sune raga jhuki jhuki! sakhi pyala de bastane men, 
Pivata bhara bhara phir phir mangata hai taratar dane men,” 
Kavi Maula Rama Musavar Khainchi yeh tasvira rijhane men 
Sambat 1828 (1771 A. D.) Sala Caita, Gate 16” 

1, Read, Jhanki (editors.) 

2. Read, Caita Rata radang men (editors) 
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Translation : 


“I, Mola Ram poet and painter, have drawn this picture of 
Mastani (a voluptuous gay girl) to amuse or please myself. (Her 
movement and expression shows) she is sitting intoxicated, to 
enjoy her drink (just after her bath). She is listening to music and 
is looking towards her companion who is holding a cup of wine in 
her hand. She (Mastani) is drinking cup fulls and asking for more 
and more and again and again.” 

(b) In the Swing with her beloved 

(Jhulata Piya ke sanga) Pl. XVIII 

At the bottom of this Mughal drawing Mola Ram has written 
the following Inscription:— : 

Subha bala visala vicitra mahawara, 

Ambar Whuban hi aüga main, 

Kou gawata tara bajawata hai 

Kou le khu$bu khari maga mein 
Cahun ora son phüla rahi sabji 
Gula lal hi kyari bhari ranga mein 
Kavi Mola Ram prasanna maha 
tiya Jhulata hai piya ke sahga mein 
Translation : 

The charming young lady clad in beautiful clothes and having 
completed her toilet is joyfully swinging in the swing with her 
beloved, so says poet Mola Ram. Her companion women who are 
around her in the garden. Some are playing Sitar, some are singing, 
others are standing with scents in hands. All round, it is green and 
there are multicolour flowerbeds in the garden. 

Possibly Mola Ram wanted to paint Jahangir in the swing 
with his favourite lady in Mughal garden out of his imagination or 
on the basis of some Mughal painting brought with them by his 
ancestors. 

(c) Falling from the Swing: This painting is based on Bihari's 
doha:— 

Heri hindore gagana te, pari pari sī titi 

Dhari dhayé piya bica hi, kari khari rasa luti (Bihari No. 58) 
Translation : . 

While she was swinging up in the sky she suddenly saw her 
beloved coming. She like a pari fell down. He did not let her fall 
on the ground. He held her and put her on the ground on her feet 


and took his reward......... a kiss. 
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This painting was presented by Tej Ram (1833-1906) father of 
Balaka Ram (1867-1956) to Badri Datt Joshi Dy. Collector when he 
retired from Srinagar in 1890. Tej Ram was born in 1833 the year 
Mola Ram died. I had seen Tej Ram. 

(d) Portrait of Jaidev Vazir. Pl. XIX 

Mola Ram has written on the top of the group portrait of 
Jaidev’s qualities as a Minister and statesman:— 

Text: Data gyanta gyana maya! jaidev wazir, 
Lajawant [survir... sat] badi gambhir 
Bacan Kahai [so kare], hare na tamen citta 
Sumdekhi suratalajai tajai apni vitta. 


Diyo dusala turi eksau eka monhi taba ; 

Rakhi bacana pratita jita, jagmen jasa, linyo 

Guni mitra prasanna sumari kaun dukha dinyo - 

Suno santa saba kana de Mola Ram vicari kahi 

Saramadara saun kama hai mürakha ke jacaka nahin 
Translation : 

Jaidev Vazir (Minister) is generous, all knowing, learned, 
modest, brave, truthful, thoughtful, serious and deep. His words 
are weighty, full of meaning. He does not lose himself in words. 
He is not close fisted. He gives away his wealth. When I paiated 
this portrait, Sri Jaidev Vazir has presented me a shawl, a pagri, 
and one hundred and one rupees. He kept his word. He won 

_ fame and glory in the world. He made friends with the learned 
and the good. He punished the wicked. Listen oh ! ye (readers) 
goodmen, with open ears, the words of Mola Ram, who is friend of 
the good and the learned and hates the fools and evil minded. 


Mola Ram's reputation abroad 

Mani Ram Bairagi’s visit. Mani Ram Bairagi visited 
Srinagar twice. First time he visited Srinagar in Sambat 1812 i.e. 
1755 A.D. and the second time in Sarhvat 1875 i.c. 1818. During 
his second visit he called on Mola Ram in his studio and told him 
that he had heard so much of him as an artist and he wanted to 
verify his reputation. He asked Mola Ram to show his works. 
He also told him that during his first visit to Srinagar in 1775 A.D. 
Srinagar was glamorous and prosperous, but now in 1818 A.D. 
the city was deserted. There was no King nor his Ministers in 
Srinagar. Learned and good men had left. What is the cause of 
this. The actual words of Mani Ram Bairagi, the wandering 
ministrel were :— 


m—— ee 
1. Read, Sri Jaidev, (Editors) 
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Kirati suni tuhari, kabi aye hain mussawaron pasa; Kanana ki 
suni bata sanct thahraiyé, 

Kaho Mola Ram khalaka sari sarnamé ho; 

Tum pe guna jaté so monkon ankhon dikhaiyé 

Sambat thar& sau bara ke sal meraye 

Taba Srinagara gulzar lahyo 

Athara pafica pichatar men jit hi tit, sahar ujar bhayo 

mantri dist para, na kor, guna sajjana 

Mani Ram Bairagi ptichat hai kehi karan yih Srinagara gayo 

The fall and desertion of Srinagar took place because Gur- 
khas had attacked Garhwal through Almora had occupied Srinagar 
in 1803. Raja Praduman Shah (1785-1804) and his one brother 
Kanwar Pritam Shah had retreated to Dehra Dun; and Raja’s 
youngest brother Kanwar Prakram Shah had been made prisoner 
by Gurkhas and taken to Nepal. 
Visit of Hasti Dal Gurkha Governor 

Mola Ram had remained at Srmagar and continued painting 
in his studio. The Governor Hasti Dal Thapa who ruled in 
Garhwal with iron hand from 1803 to 1812 visited Mola Ram in 
his studio at Sr Inagar and told him that he had heard of his fame 
(as an artist) in Kantipur (Nepal’s capital) and now he had seen his 
paintings with his own eyes. His actual words are:— 

*Kantipur men Kirati tumhari sunata mahe ab ankh nihari 
citra tumhari deke.” 

It was at the request of Hasti Dal that Mola Ram wrote all 
about his family, himself, and the Rajas of Garhwal. 
Mola Ram's pupils—Fardak Bakar Ali 

Mola Ram used to receive pupils in his studio. One such 
pupil was an artist Fardak Bakar Ali who came to him (having 
heard of him as a great painter) to learn painting. This is what 
he said to Mola Ram when he came to him. 

Uttar aur dakhan manhi, püraba aur pacchim mahin, 

Kirati Suni tumhari, citra citrakari layi hai, 

Fardak Bakar Ali dar jahane ism; 

Mussawara ne tasvira khinci rasm. 

Wajan sabni hai cuni rang aba 

Baithi saunhi nzjani mahetaba 

Shakhi marad alam men, kaite tumbe 

Rahen ham hamesai tumharei sanga 

Karen maska tasbira rangin ranga. 
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The perport of the above is that Fardak Bakar Ali, who 
had heard the parise of Mola Ram all over as a painter who pain- 
ted pictures of beautiful women in picturisque colours, said to 
Mola Ram, I want to remain with you to learn the art of painting 
from you. — 

Kanwar Pritam Shah’s visit 

When the royal family of Garhwal Rajas left Srinagr in 1803 
Mola Ram did not go with them to Dehra Dun; and when after 
the restoration, of half of the Garhwal of the other side of Ala- 
knanda (after the Gorkhas were driven out of Garhwal by the help 
of British), to Raja Sudar$an Shah (1815-1859, was settled at Tehri 
in 1818 even then Mola Ram did not go to the new Capital (Tehri) 
of the Garhwal Rajas. 

Raja’s younger brother Kanwar Pritam Shah, who, it appears 
used to take lessons from Mola Ram and used to come to him to 
his studio at Srinagar to continue lesson in painting, 

Kanwar Pritam Shah complained to his master, Mola Ram, 
that he remained at his home at Srinagar and did not go to Tehri 
to continue the lessons, so he came to him all the way from Tehri 
(30 miles) and though he was tired travelling to and fro, yet his 
master had not taught him all what he wanted to learn. His words 
are :— 

Tihari se tirat rahe, gurüdvara Srinagra 

Avata jata hi paga thake, diyo nahin kabi sagra 

Hampai kyon nahin aware, tuma kabi Mola Ram. 

Kahata hain Pritam Shah tum baitha rahata nija dham 
Raja Jai Krit Shah Vist to Mola Ram’s Studio 

When Raja Jai Krit Shah (1780-1785) was attacked by his 
own Faujadar of Dehra Dun, Ghamanda Singh, he came to Mola 
Ram into his studio and told him he was wasting his time in pain- 
ting when he (the Raja) was in trouble and wanted him to 
participatie in politics (Administration). The Raja asked him to 
go to the Raja of Nahan to seek his help to quell the revolt of 
Ghamanda Singh. Mola Ram has related the dialogue. 

Maharaja ati dukhita bhayo, 

Citrasala mahi hamko kahyo. 

Mola Ram kama taji jao 

Citrasala nahaka ki banao 

Citra likhi tuma kya payo, 

Hamko dusmana ana dabayo. 
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Translation 


When the Maharaj Jaikrit Shah—(1780-1785) was thus 
harassed he came to Mola Ram into his studio and told him, 
why are you wasting your time in painting when I am being 
harassed by wicked officer Ghamand Singh Faujdar of Dehradun. 
Go and seek the help of Raja Jagat Prakash of Nahan to quel the 
rebellin.” 

The Raja first said to Mola Ram go yourself to seek the help 
of Raja Jagat Prakash and ask him to come to his rescue. But he 
changed his mind and told Mola Ram not to leave him and told 
him to send Dhani Ram with his request to Jagat Prakash : 

Tuma mata charo hamre tahim 

Nahan ko Dhani Ram Pathzo 

Thereupon Mola Ram composed a poem and painted a 
picture to convey the message of Raja Jaikrit Shah to Raja Jagat 
Prakash. Mola Ram wrote : 

Jagatprakasa tuma bhanu sama, 

Hama Hin tam kiyo grasa. 

Graha gahyo jyon gaja hi kaun 

Ghamanda Sing diyo trasa. 

Sura pai sura savant savant pai, 

Bhira main bira pai bira padharai. 

Kicha ke picha men hathi phanse, 

Taba hathi ko hatha de hathi nikare. 

Yihai chanda hama diyo banai, 

Citra sahita likhi diyo pathai. 

Translation : 

Jagat Prakash! you are like the sun. Darkness (eclipse, 
Ghamand Singh) has swallowed (attacked) the sun me. Asan 
aligator catches hold of an elephant (while crossing the river) so 
Ghamand Singh has caught the Raja and is giving him trouble. 
Heroes are helped by heroes andkings by kings. A hero goes to 
help another in difficulty. When an elephant is in quagmire only 
another elephant can take him out of mud. 

This verse: I, Mola Ram, composed and sent Dhani Ram 
with it to Raja Nahan. 

Mola Ram in Pahari Kalam 

When he visited Kangra, he came in contact with Kangra 
artists. Mola Ram was about 25 years of age when he started 
painting in Pahari (Kangra) Kalam. Here are some authentic 
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specimens of Mola Ram’s work in Pahari style. 
x.  Consoling the queen, Pl. XX 

This is a very large size unfinished painting. On the back 
ofit he has written the following candid criticism of his con- 
temporary courtiers. 

Text: Jhuthé sirdara karbara cobdara khare, 
Jhuthé lekhuara kalam kagada roganaai hai 
Jhüthé saba harafa eka sanca na chataka jamen 
Jhuthe hi chapa mulak malak ki duhai hai 
Jhüthé ata nain, bain jhuthé saba lena dena 
Jhüthé dliarama karama au karara ajmai hai 
Kahata Mola Ram gyani lokana kaun kathina hai 
Jhüta saun na kama jinki sanca ki kamai hai 
Jestha 1826 ka Faguna, 16 (1769 A. D.) 

Translation : 

"I Mola Ram sayeth these are hard times. It is very diffi- 
cult to get on (in the world) for those who live by their labour, 
when the court is surrounded by lying officials, lying household 
servants, and lying attendants. The writers (Clerks) are liers; 
even the paper on which they write and the pen and ink with which 
they write are false. The very alphabets (letters) tell lies. There 
is not a grain of truth anywhere. The seal of the Lord (Ruler) 
of the land is false. The officials and courtiers swear falsely by 
the Lord. They (the courtiers) tell lies with their eyes, as well as 
with their tongues. Their whole life, their work, their religion, 
all are false. They do not keep their words. Sarhvat 1826 
(1769 A. D.).” 

This unfinished painting which I have given the name 
“Consoling the Queen” bears the date, 1769 and four other docu- 
mentary paintings, are the earliest works of Mola Ram, when 
he had just changed over to Rajput (Pahari) style (kalam) from 
Mughal style, in which he painted upto the age of about 30 years. 

In ‘‘Consoling the Queen" Mola Cam has painted two 
contemporary Ranis of Raja Pradyuman Shah (1785-1804). One 
Rani is senior who apparently is more beautiful, the younger one 
is youthful, a picture of unadorned beauty. The woman 
musician is consoling the senior queen, who is smoking from a long 
piped hubble bubble, in the pensive mood, attended by two maids. 
The Junior one is also likewise being consoled by a sakhi (maid) 
who is telling her ‘youth is on your side.’ 
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2. Mora Priya (1776 A. D.) 
A On the top Mora Priya (Fond of peacock) Mola Ram has 

written his motto: ` 
Text: Kahana hajara kahan lakh hain, 

araba kharaba dhana grama, 

Samajhai Mola Ram to saraba sudch inam, 

Sarhvat 1832 (1775) Fagun sudi, 
Translation : 

I Mola Ram prefer the sincere apreciation to the reward of 
thousands of villages and lakhs of rupees (for my paintings) 

Samvat 1832 (1775 AD Fagun). 

A correct motto for an artist. 

3. Cakora Priya (1795 A.D.) Pl. XXI fig. a 

In Cakora Priya Mola Ram has painted a girl playing with 
a cakor (partridge) dangling her sash (Dupatta) to the cakor 
with the left hand who was following her about amorously. She 
is bending her charming face towards him; she has put her right 
hand on her head, to stop the dupatta (head cover) from falling 
off. Mola Ram's flowering trees are standing like two sentries 
on either side. Her candan tika along with candrahara arc 
adorning her forehead. She is wearing peshwaj and putting on 
salemani shoes, (which were introduced into Srinagar-Garhwal 
by Prince Suleman Shikoh, and are named after him, since 1658) 
The colour of the peshwaj (skirt and bodiece combined in one 
like English gown) is pink, the Cadar (sash) is green on one side 
and yellow on the other. Mola Ram has written a descriptive 
verse, with date 1795 A.D. on the top ofthe painting : 

Kabit : Baga bilokana kaun navali niksi, mukh chand dikhawata hi; 
Lakhi sanga cakora sabda kathora sunawata hi; 
Ujhaki ujhaki firki si firi cahun asa hi pasa 
Kavi Mola Ram cali hati kai dupatz pat chot - 
Sarhvat 1852 (1795 AD) bacawata hi; 
Translation : 

«When the young girl came out into the garden to show her 
moonlike (beautiful) face, she saw that a cakor (partridge) was 
following her and calling with his harsh voice. (With a view to 
protect herself from his beak and attentions) she was jumping about 
like a whirling tip. Poet Mola Ram says she is moving about 
(in the garden) protecting herself from his (cakor's) bill with her 
dupatta (sash). Sarhvat 1852 (1795 AD). 
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Serial pictures of Nayikas (women according to their emotions, 
temperament and situations are a special feature of Pahari Schools. 
A set of Asthnayikas (ten heroines) painted by Mola Ram, is 
described by Mola Ram himself, in Hindi verse written on the top 
of the pictures. Three of the most popular and well known Nayikas 
Abhisarika, Utkanthita and Basaka Sayya are cited in this article. 


1. Utkanthita Nayika (1810 AD) 

Utkanthita Nayika has been described by Mola Ram ina 
Hindi verse of his own composition written on the top of the picture, 
The text and English translation is given below :— 

Text. Doha : “Utkantha tako kahain, sodhe apno prana ; 
Kiha karana aye nahin, priya saüketa sthana. 
Sawaiya : Kaidhaun kachu kahu, saun krodha bhare 
Kaidhaun mama prita pratita lahai; 
Kaidhaun brata basara aji bhayo ; 
Kaidhaun apne graha kaja karain. 
Kavi Mola Ram ghatain ratain Ghansyama ; 
Kaidhaun waha deha biram pare. 
Doha: Mathana kare man apna, suna samadhi lagaya; 
Kaidhaun jogan joga ko, bana men khari aya. 
Sarnvat 1867 (1810 A.D.) Sawana mase 
Krisna paksa aditya bare $ubharh. 


Translation : 


That (woman) is called Utkanthita (anxiously waiting for the 
beloved) who guesses, in her mind, the cause of: the non-arrival 
(of her beloved) at the appointed place (rendezvous), ““Is he trying 
(testing) my love, or has he quarrelled with some one; or is he 
keeping fast today; or is he busy in some work at home; or has he 
fallen ill. Mola Ram, who is a devotee of Krisna (describes) her 
feelings, who is (standing under a tree) at the tryst, meditating in 
her mind (the causes for the failure of her beloved’s coming to the 
appointed meeting place). Sambat 1867 (1810 AD) Sawana mase 
(July) Krisna Pakse aditya bare, $hubharn. 

2. Basak Sayya Naika (1810 AD) Pl. XXIII a and b 

; Mola Ram has written a descriptive verse on the top of Basaka 
Sayya Nayika painting, which represents the most characteristic 
features sylvan scenery of Garhwal School of painting and giving 
detailed description of the painting. 
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Text. Doha : Bana thana ai sahet main, baithai ata sakucaya ; 
‘ J yon Pataüga pifijra hī main Basakasayya jaya. 
Kabit: Philai dala kamala kahin latika liptaya rahi ; 
Saghana kurija pufija main, sugandhita gandha bhagti : 
Karata Kalola hi jahan paksi pasu thaur thaur : 
Caunki caunki citawai, caunhu ora nain tokati, 
Ata rupa ki ujari vimala dipaki sikhz si dikhai, 
Chipai na chipayo gata, jyon jyon waha rokati 
kahata Kavi Mola Ram nila sari gira odha 
Pyari anga ko duraya Nandalala ko bilokati. 
Translation : 

Basaka Sayya (Nayika) having done her toilet came out and 
sat abashed in the bower like a timid bird in a cage. Water lilies 
are in bloom, creepers are entwind round trees, in this thick fragrant 
grove. Birds are singing, deers are calling. She looks about startled 
and frightened. She glances expectantly through the bower. She is the 
light of beauty and looks like the bright flame of the lamp. However, 
much she tried to cover (hide) her beautiful body, she can conceal 
her beauty by covering her head and face with blue sari. This 
loving Nayika (woman) having hidden herself in the grove is looking 
for the son of Nandalal (Krisna) so sayeth pcet Mola Ram. 

3. Abhisarika Nayika (1810 A.D.). Pl. XXIV b 

Mola Ram has described the abhisarika Nayika in verse which 

he has written to the top of the picture. 
Text. Doha : Bina düti sandesa jyOn pritama ke graha jaya; 
Waha kama abhisarika kavi jana déhi bataya. 
Sawaiya: Ghora ghana ghora cahun Ora nira ghora Sabda ; 
Bhari bhayakari nija deha na dikhata hai. 
Musala jala dhara yahan parata hai phawar 
Aru jhilli jhanakara ata damini jambhar hai; 
Liptayo paga naga pata pharata hai, 
Kantaka main sujhata nahin tohi, bhüm bhushan 
girat hai; 
Kahata Mola Ram Khari bhütana ki bain; 
Ari jogan kai bhogan tu nisanka cali jata hai. 
Sambat 1867 (1810 AD) Bhadrapada prabisth 15. 
Translation : 

Poets call that (woman) Abhisarika who wants to reach (at 
night) her beloved's house even without being invited through a 
massenger (duti). All round heavy clounds are making a frightening 
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sound. The night isso pitch dark that one cannot even see 
(one’s own) body. It is raining cats and dogs. Lightning is flash- 
ing. Crickets are chirping. A snake is encircling her ankle, to 
obstruct her way. Thorns are tearing her clothes. Her ornaments 
are falling on the ground. She cannot see the path. Mola Ram 
says this fearless woman, inspite of all the obstacles, is proceeding 
as if she were a ghost, or an ascetic (going to enjoy the fruits of her 
pursuit). Sambat 1867 ( AD 1810), beginning of the month of 
Bhadau (August) 15th. 

4. Plucking Banana flower Pl. XXIV a 


Mola Ram has painted a pretty picture of a young girl pluck- 
ing the flower from a banana plant - a novel idea indeed. On the 
top of this painting Mola Ram has written the following discrip- 
tive poem : 

Text: Jari ko dupata orha pyaji piswaja paihara 
jwani ki lahara mai saji hai waist. 
Kama ki uja [gara ?] parama sundari pyari 
gulajari main nihari canda candani si aisi. 
Nasika marora rada basana dasana dabai 
ujhaki ujhaki uthata manan dam[iJni lasi hai jaisi. 
Kahata Mola Ram aisi bama 1[i]ka bagica manhi 
Kadali ke phüla kaun kamana si kasi hai kaisi. 
Translation : 

Oh young lady covering her (shoulder) with gold thread sash 
and wearing onion colour peshwaj (empire gown) radiant with her 
youth (has come out in the garden) she is of most beautiful fair 
complexion lightning (the garden sky) with her bright face as if 
the moon has come out. She is jumping (up) looking 
about and pressing tight her clothes looking like lightening. Mola 
Ram sayeth such a beautiful young woman has come out in the 
garden to pluck the flower of plantain, as if she is armed with bow 
and arrow. 

Paintings described and dated by Mola Ram 

(i) Prosit Patika Nayika—Sitar Bajawat Hai (1812) 

This isa sketch of a Prosit Patika Nayika who is drawn by 
Mola Ram as playing on sitar. He calls it “one who is playing on 
Sitar”. She is really Prosit Patika, a wife whose husband is in 
foreign land. She is playing on sitar to while away her time. 
Mola Ram has written on its top the following verse :— 
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Text: Karikai sriaügara tana mana 


men piya bata lakhaw: : 
Prasanna mahZ sukha moda PA eae hai, 


bhari, rati ranga ananga 

; EU lene uthawatu hai, 

Subha tala hi grama rachi racnz sura kokila jyon mridu 

] awatu hai 

Kabi Mola Ram bicara kaht ghara baitha, ah 
Tésaslston : sitar bajawatu hai. 
Having completed her toilet and having prepared herself both 
in the body and mind, she is awaiting the arrival of her beloved. 
She is very happy and is full of joy and looks as if she were embodi- 
ment of God of Love. The emotion of love is emanating from her 
(face). She is singing in the sweet voice of a kokila (bird) in 
perfect harmony. Poet Mola Ram sayeth she is playing on Sitar 
at home (in expectation of her husbands arrival). The date of 
this drawing on its counterpart, another sketch of Prosita patika 
is Sambat 1869 (1812 AD). 

(ii) Fondling the Baby : 

One of the favourite subjects of Mola Ram was painting a 
young girl playing with birds and babies. Mor Priya and Cakora- 
Priya have been dealt with. Now I cite a young girl playing 
with the baby. The baby is exactly in the place of birds painted 
- in above-mentioned miniatures. On the top of this exquisite 
painting this descriptive verse dated 1787 A.D. is inscribed 
Mola Ram : 

Taxt: Goda mahi uthawai kadi chati saun lagawe 
Munha ciime muskawai, parama prema badhawati. 
Kahata Mola Ram aisi sughara kama dekhi main 
Chanchan chabili ye nayanan sai khilawati. 
Baga kē bagiche men niche rakhe balaka ko, 
Jhuki ke parcawai kara anguli dekhawati. 
Tirche kataksa kine bastra pahine saba jhiné, 
Gata ki harnsa hun line bala balaka parcawati. 
Sarhbat 1844 (1787 A. D.) ka Pusa gate 2.” 
Translation : 5 : 

Sometimes (she) picks (the baby) into her lap, sometimes she 
embraces (him), (she) kisses his mouth, she smiles (at him) thus 
she demonstrates her love (for the baby). Mola Ram says, riaye 

E Itured young woman like her. With her 
not seen polished and cu tured Y” "5. he baby with her eyes 
playful and beautiful body she is attracting the baby Ww yes 
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She has placed the baby in the courtyard and is calling him to 
her with her fingers. She is looking at him (bending her head) 
with slanting eyes. She has put on fine (white) clothes and looks 
like a swan. The young girl is thus fondling (playing and calling to 
her) the baby. Sambat 1844 Pausa 2 gale (1787 A. D.) 

The original of this miniature was with late Raja Pratap 
Vikram Shah. It went to Shunghai State with the sister of 
Maharaja Narendra Shah as part of the dowry, as did several 
paintings of Garhwal School to several Pahari States, along with 
Princesses of Garhwal. 

(iii) Mayanka Mukhi 

The composition of the Mayanka Mukhi (moonface-one) is 
the same as that of No. 2,3 & 9 (Mora Priya, Cakor Priya and 
Fondling the Baby). She is dangling her bracelet to attract her 
pet (peacock). Mola Ram's favourite flowering tree is present in 
the picture. This painting was executed when Mola Ram had 
reached the climax in painting. This painting has passed on 
from the writer to the collection of Mr. Khejriwal. Mola Ram 
has given a pen picture of this charming lady whom he calls **one 
with face like moon (a most beautiful woman). 

Text: Kara s[ī]sa dharai lataki si parai 
Panhuci pakr[i] darsawata hai. 
Draga saun draga jora marori ke bhaun 
Kara karijuJal saun caficu bacawata hai 
Saba hava au bhava lakhe take: 
Apne sukataksa dikhawata hai 
Kabi Mola Ram mayarika mukhi 
Mukh hera may[ü]ra khilawata hai. 
Translation : 

She (Mayarika Mukhi) is playing with her pet peacock. She 
has placed one hand on her head (to stop the cadar—head cover, 
from slipping away) and with other hand she is attracting (the 
peacock). At the same time she is protecting her hand from his 
beak. She is fixing her eyes on him by twisting her eyebrows. 
Poet Mola Ram sayss he is looking towards the peacock and is 
flirting with him. 

Gv) Narsimha Avatara—Lion incarnation Pl. XXVI 


Mola Ram painted several serial mythological subjecls 
amongst them is a series of ten incarnations. Narsimh Avatara 
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(Lion Incarnation) is the fourth incarnation. 


On the top of it 
Mola Ram has 


written the following descriptive inscription : 
Text. Doha : Chauthe bir narsingh, hari har bhayé ugra avatara 
Dharai dhyana jogin bhanat jo, lakhe na yama ko dwara 
Caupayi : Khambha phara bala dhari kopa kari dusta pachyaryo 
Pakara dehli manhi nakhan saun udara bidarayo 
Kaushla aur Prahlada hu kar jori niharata; 
Namo namo bhaya, tras maha bhaya bhit pukarata 
Chauthe bir hari harnakusa ki mukti kau, 
Mola Ram vichara kahi ho sahaya nija bhakta kau. 
Translation : 


Hari (God) incarnated fourth time as terrible lion-man. 
Whoever contemplates (on lion-man incarnation) will not sce the 
door of the God of death (Yama). (Incarnation) splited the pillar, 
caught hold with force the wicked (Hirnya Kasyapa) three times 
down, sat on the door step (putting him on his lap) opened his 
stomach with nails, Kausalya (wife of Hirnya Kasyapa) and Prahlad 
(his son) were watching with folded hands. They were repeating 
Namo and were frightened. Thus the fourth incarnation gave 
salvation to the wicked (Hirnya Kasyapa). Mola Ram says in this 
manner God helps His devotees as He did (Prahlad). 

(v) Kaliya Daman 

Kaliya Daman is most significant painting of Mola Ram. 
Although it has no inscription on it in Mola Ram’s hand yet it 
has such internal geographical evidence in it that any visitor to 
Srinagar can see the local land-marks to establish provenance of 
this painting. Although the old palaces on the bank of the river 
Alaknanda painted symbolically were washed away by the Gohna 
flood in 1894 such the hillock (Ranihar), village af the Ranis 
opposite to the palace still exists. Alaknanda river represents 

una and mermaids are the women of the family of Kaliya Naga. 
ie below the note on Kaliya Damana (Quelling of Kaliya 
Prudens on Plate II of my book on Garhwal painting : . 

This painting was discovered in Mola Ram's ouse E 

exhibited for the first time by Dr. Ananda Coomarawamy in the 

ia Exhibition held at Allahabad in 1910. It was also 
a mon b ; him in black and white in Rajput painting, II. 
Pe e of the quelling of Kaliya serpent has been dealt with 
setara Pahari and Rajasthani painters. 
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Krisna is dancing on a hood of the serpent. He is dressed 
not in his conventional robe and crown but in a short yellow waist 
cloth to indicate that he had dived into the river to capture the 
snake which had contaminated the waters of the Yamuna river. 
In the foreground are five naginis (wives of the serpent) with 
Mola Ram's characteristic horizontal chandan tika on their 
foreheads. They are begging of Krisna not to kill Kaliya, 
and assuring him that they will leave the river. 

Higher up in the picture are depicted two local hills called 
Narayana which can still be seen at Srinagar (Garhwal). The 
palaces of the Rajas of Garhwal were situated on the left bank 
of the river Alaknanda. The palaces were swept away by a flood 
in 1894. In the picture, cowherds are painted near the Palaces to 
indicate that the scene is Vrindavana and not Garhwal. This 
work of Mola Ram is one of those rare Pahari (Garhwal) paintings 
in which local scenery, depicted symbolically, helps in locating 
the provenance of the painting. 

Garhwal School’s Recognition 

I need not reproduce more documentary evidence on the art 
of Mola Ram. Now I will make brief reference to the Garhwal 
School whose foundation was laid by Sham Das and Har Das, two 
emigrant artists of Shahjahan’s (Moghal) School at Srinagar 
Garhwal in 1658, and which school ultimately produced Mola Ram 
whose achievements as a poct (writer) and artist made the School 
known to the lovers of art. 

Mola Ram's paintings have reached Albert & Victoria 
Museum and Boston Arts Museum and other notable museums of 
western countries and some museums of our country besides some 
paintings of Garhwal School are in private collections. I have been 
able to collect a very large number of paintings and drawings 
particularly those which are described (inscribed) and dated by 
Mola Ram. I have brought to the notice of the lovers of Pahari 
paintings a few authentic works through this paper. 

Amongst the Pahari Schools the only known popular school 
for considerable length of time has been the Kangra School. The 
credit of clear cut division of Rajpüt and Pahari Schools of Paintings 
gocs to my Guru Dr. Anand K. Coomaraswamy, who published two 
illustrated monumental volumes on Rajpüt Paintings, in 1916. It 
was he who for the first time, boldly and clearly, spoke of the 
Garhwal School of Painting, after seeing the specimens of Garhwal 
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School, in 1910, through the present writer. He was of the opinion 
that there were really only two clear cut Pahari Schools of Paint- 
ing—Kangra and Garhwal. He wrote: “Communication between 
the Kangra and Garhwal School, via Mandi and Rampur (Bushahar) 
is easy; and probably we must regard the whole belt of hill 
territory extending to Garhwal, rather than Kangra alone, as the 
source of the Southern Pahari paintings ; the Kangra-Garhwal 
area possesses a stylistic unity distinct from that of the less polished 
Jammu Dogras.” There was a time when all Pahari Paintings 
were spoken of as of ‘Kangra Kalam.” Moorcralt discovered a 
few Pahari miniatures in Kangra in 1820. 

Every Himalayan (Pahari) art centre has some of its own 
peculiarities and characteristics. It is not possible to describe and 
give special characteristic and specimens of all Pahari Schools, in 
a brief article. Therefore, only a few special features of the 
Garhwal School are bcing given in this article. 

Garhwal School’s Characteristics 

Dr. Coomaraswamy rightly pointed out that the Kangra Kalam 
and Garhwal style have much in common. Of the Garhwal School 
he wrote : **More conspicuous characteristics are their impressionist 
treatment of foliage, the long sprays of the white flowering creepers, 
hanging down from dark trees, their unstudied and impulsive 
movement; the straight lids of the eyes ; and a peculiarly tender 
veiled and almost powdery. colouring, golden, greys, mauves, browns 
and sage-greens being more conspicuous than the brilliant colours 
of later examples.” He rightly added: “Nearly all very late 
examples from Kangra and Garhwal are alike, in the drawing of 
the hands of which fingers are sharply pointed." Mr J. C. French, 
in his “Himalayan Art” described some of the characteristics of 
Garhwal School—‘‘The lyrical feeling and fluency of the Kangra 
Valley line are present here. There is slightly heavier and more 
reflective, more sombre atmosphere in the Garhwal School. rte The 
design was freer, more graceful than a Mughal rendering of the 
same subject. Though the flowers were completely conventionalised, 
they had an extraordinary charm and grace, and there isa delicacy 
and freshness about the colourings.” 


L. 
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S. KHASTGIR 


ABANINDRANATH had once said to me— 


“Art gives us golden wings”. We fly in the endless sky of 
imagination. Nothing, not even the sky, is the limit to this flight. 
The creative spirit of art has an elemental quality. The old Vedic 
Sages contemplate God as a poet faiie and as an artist who 
fashions “‘airy nothings” into things of joy of * and essence. 

From my boyhood, I was fascinated by this strange power 
that imagination has on our minds. I clearly remember my soli- 
tary visits to a‘ graveyard in Chittagong. There used to bea 
strange sensation within me, almost palpable, and like a familiar 
heart throb. This sensation would appear as a silent drumbeat 
questioning the eternal imponderable “who am I?" “Why this 
existence?" 

This question mark has been a constant sign of punctuation 
to the open book of my artistic life. Time and again I looked 
with open-eyed wonder at the vast and  inscrutable spectacle 
called “our world". The forms and colours wring out an aching 
joy from within me. The simple splendour of the Palaga flower : 
who can pass it by without acknowledging an artists’ tribute to it? 
The winter blows away every vestige of greenery and vitality from 
it, but the trunk remains as an ascetic, unmindful of the buffettings 
of circumstance. And then the spring blows ina gentle breeze of 
love and lo, a gnarled wooden tuft shows signs of agitation and 
response. Dark buds force their faces and yet we are not prepared 
for the final outburst of vermillon splendour—unattached, unmindful 
of the humanity around, the buds open out like jabs of red in the 
blue background of the summer sky. 

Like the Palasa flower, the resilient grace of the human figure 
also has been a perennial source of inspiration in my long carcer as 
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an artist “with wings.” The vibrancy of a human sapling, 
enthralled in an ecstasy of rhythm and movement, cheers me, and 
gives me a sense of vitality. Is not arta dialogue of man with his 
destiny ? Man looks around and in a mood of half-recognition 
attempts to unravel the mystery of existence—who am I ?” the 
question I dared to put to myself as a solitary child in the grave- 
yard has been a recurrent theme with me. “Who am I ?" In the 
process of formulating answers to this innermost questioning, I have 
essayed my paintings and sculptures. The results have.bcen always 
inconclusive. They can never be final in the very nature of things. 
But the works that have taken shape have been a source of personal 
consolation to me. I may not have understood the meaning of the 
Palasa flower, as a botanist, or asa philosopher. But the ‘joi de 
vivre’ the joy of existence, and the sheer pleasure of creation has 
intoxicated my days and my nights. I have felt that I am a 
privileged witness and participant in this visual festival. 

As an individual brought up in the Brahmo tradition, I did 
not find any abiding truth in the Hindu mythology. My teacher 
Nandlal sometimes advised me to study these. He sincerely felt 
that faith ia the beautiful Hindu imagery would benefit me in my 
artistic carcer. I on the other hand would hark back on the 
rugged and picturesque landscape of Giridih of my childhood days, 
and fecl the quickening of blood coursing through the veins of dark 
Santhal beauties. I was more thrilled by the living gods and 
goddesses, who were blessed by nature, and by the simplicity of their 
hearts. I was also entranced by the urgency of ‘elan vital’ in the 
form of blossoming nature. I gave myself to these with an abandon, 
surprising even to myself. ' 

People have praised and criticised me in equal measure. But 
that has no relevance to my inner citadel. I have accepted both 
with equanimity. From the vantage point of my life today I can 
say without any sense of pride or humility that, life is a game of 
chance like Cricket. One has to play it in the spirit of the game. 
If Time has been blowing with the frenzy of Typhoon, I have 
also scored creditably. The second innings is on. I will thrash 
the ball to the boundaries scores of times before I concede my 


wicket ! 


d 
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B. B. LAL 


[The readers of this felicilation volume, being presented as it is to the 
Lt. Governor of Delhi, may perhaps like to know : how old is the 
principality over which he rules ? Here is the answer. —Editors] 


To a casual tourist India means the Taj, and the capital of 
India, the Qutb Minar and the Red Fort. If he happens to have 
more than a day at his disposal in Delhi, he may visit Humayun’s 
Tomb, Safdarjang’s Tomb and perhaps Hauz Khas. A more 
inquisitive visitor may also go to Tughlaqabad or at best to Suraj- 
Kund. That is about all. During these trips, however, he will be 
secing remains which, by and large, date from the Muslim conquest 
of Delhi, although, of course, he will get an inkling that ‘something’ 
did exist in Delhi even before that conquest. For instance, 
he would be told, though only passingly, that Suraj-Kund was 
constructed by a Rajput king, or that the iron pillar in the courtyard 
of Quwwatu’l-Islam Mosque bears an inscription which may date 
back to fourth century A.D. But nothing that he would have seen 
would suggest to him, even remotely, that Delhi can boast of an 
antiquity as much as circa 1000 B.G., if not still earlier ! 

Then, where is or was this township that flourished a thousand 
years before Christ ? Little do those who pass by the Purana Qila on 
the Mathura Road know that its médieval walls encircle a mound 
which conceals vertically nearly 12 metres of successive ancient strata ? 
That this area dominated the surrounding plains may well have 


played an important róle in making Humayün choose it for the 
location of his fort. 


x x X 


Was Rama a historical figure ? And Krisna too? Is there 
any truth in the stories of the Ramayana and Mahabharata ? These 
are questions which come to the mind of almost every person 
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interested in India’s past. Naturally, therefore, the present writer 
could not be an exception. In fact, being in the Archacological 
Survey of India, he was somewhat more impatient to get the 
answers. Thus, in the early 1950s, as soon as he found himself in a 
Position to do somewhat independent planning, he undertook an 
exploration of the various sites featuring in the Mahabharata story. 

To name some of the key-ones. Hastinapura was the capital 
of the Kauravas. When king Dhritarastra found that his sons and 
those of his brother Pandu could not amicably live together, he 
divided the.kingdom into two, giving the part around Hastinapura 
to his own sons and that around Indraprastha (present Indrapat, 
identified with Purana Qila area) to his brother's. When the 
conflict between the Kauravas and Pandavas began to grow, the 
former attempted to burn the latter alive in a lac-house at 
Varnavata, identified as Barnawa in Meerut District. The Pandavas 
remained in exile in Viratanagara, modern Bairat in Rajasthan. 
Before the actual war ensued, the Pandavas offered that if they were 
given even five villages, they would not fight. Local tradition identi- 
fies these villages with modern Indrapat, Baghpat Tilpat, Sonepat 
and Panipat (respectively ancient Indraprastha, Vrikaprastha, Tila- 
prastha, Sonaprastha and Paniprastha). The literary evidence, some- 
what varying from text to text, includes the first two of these names, 
but replaces the remaining ones variously with KuSasthala, Asandi, 
Varnavata, Avisthala, Makandi, Jayanta, etc. When the negotia- 
tions failed, the battle was fought at Kuruksetra. Krisna 
Vasudeva, who played avery important role in the story, hailed 
from Mathura. With Karna is associated a site called Raja- 
Karna-Ka-Qila and with Abhimanyu, Amin, both in Haryana. 

The exploration was supplemented with excavation at some of 
the sites. The work brought to light something which was of 
tremendous archaeological significance, namely that all the sites 
associated with the Mahabharata story had, in their lower levels, the same 
kind of pottery, metallic objects, terracotlas, etc., which showed they were 
coeval and culturally interconnected. ‘The pottery comprises distinctive 
bowls, dishes, lofas, etc., of grey ware painted with designs in black 
pigment (pl. XXIXa). It is so distinctive that archeologists have 
named the culture after it, as the Painted Grey Ware Culture. 

Things, however, were not so rosy as some of us might have 
expected them to be. There were two glaring E A et 
place, no palaces or majestic buildings answering those depicted in 
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the Mahabharata were encountered. In fact, the people were found 
to live in houses of wattle-and-daub ! Secondly, Carbon-14 
determinations do not place this culture much earlier than ¢. 1000 
B.C. The traditional historian does not, therefore, feel happy over 
the situation, although according to one reckoning the date of the 
Mahabharata battle could be 950B.C. (The other estimates are 
3102, 1424, 1400, 1152 and ninth century B.C.) But the poor 
archeologist cannot do any more than to present what he has 
found, and, for the dating, depend on the scientific method already 
referred to: His only hope may lie in something yet unknown 
which may one day strike the spade and reconcile the situation ! 
X X X 

To come back to Purana Qila. As already stated, local 
tradition identifies the site with Indraprastha of the Mahabharata 
story. Thus, with a view to finding out the veracity or otherwise 
of the identification, the present writer carried out some trial 
excavations at the site in November 1954. For obtaining quick 
results, he chose to tap the side of a ravine, which lies to the south 
of the double-storeyed octagonal tower known as Sher Mandal, 
from the steps of which Humayün had his fatal fall. The ravine 
is used as a passage leading down to the Water Gate in the south- 
eastern corner. In addition, a small trench was dug into the low- 
level ground not far from the Water Gate itself. The entire work 
lasted hardly a week. 

In the trench near the Water Gate, pottery and other 
materials were encountered down to a depth of about 4 metres below 
the local surface, which means that the total thickness of the 
occupational strata, reckoned from the general ground-level at the 
top of the mound, is nearly 12 metres. 

The pottery from the lowermost levels just referred to 
consisted of sherds of the Painted Grey Ware, a black-slipped ware 
and some plain red ware. The occurrence of the Painted Grey 
Ware in these levels proved beyond any doubt that this mound 
was as old as any other one associated with the Mahabharata story, 
say, for example, Baghpat, Panipat, Barnawa, Tilpat, Mathura, 
etc., and was, therefore, well entitled to be identified with 
Indraprastha, as held by local tradition. 

Although the small trench yielded but bits of evidence, it 
was clear that the early Delhites used, besides the Painted Grey 
Ware, objects of copper and iron. The use of the second-named 
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metal is important as the Indus Valley people did not know it. 
Secondly, if not the term ayasa itself, at least Ktisnayasa occurring 
in the later Vedic literature can well be identified with iron. 

In the upper part of this Water Gate trench were found 
potsherds with a shining black surface, which go by the name of 
the Northern Black Polished Ware, and are ascribable to a period 
between circa 600 and 200 B.C. 

In this trench, however, no structural remains were met 
with. 

On the slope of the northern side of the ravine two cuttings 
were made, both being at higher levels than the trench just 
described. ‘The lower of these two trenches revealed structures of 
kiln-burnt bricks (pl. XXIXb), the average size of which was 
37X23x5cm. Associated with these structures was a soakage pit 
lined with terracotta rings—of the kind, archaeologists refer to by 
the name of ‘ring-well’. (At some sites the rings have been 
found to go very deep, suggesting that at least some of the 
examples may have functioned as wells.) At the level of the 
soakage pit were also found sherds of a plain grey ware and other 
objects indicating that this level may be ascribed to circa fourth 
century B.C. The upper stratum of this trench may be assigned to 
circa third century B.C. 


Here it may not be out of place to refer to the discovery, in 
March 1966, of an inscription (Minor Rock Edict, pl. XXXI) of 
Emperor Asoka (273-232 B.C.) on a quartzitic outcrop forming a 
part of the Aravalli system, south of Srinivaspuri, a little to the 
west of the Mathura Road. In fact, from the settlement of 
Indraprastha this is the nearest available rock where Asoka could 
have put up his inscription. All those who passed on what was even 
then the trunk road from Kuruksetra to Mathura, via Paniprastha 
(Panipat), Indraprastha (Purana Qila), Tilaprastha (Tilpat), etc., 
must have, one imagines, stopped for a while to read this message 
of their king. The two pillars bearing inscriptions of Asoka, one 
at Kotla Firuz Shah and another on the Ridge near Hindu Rao 
Hospital, did not originally belong to Delhi. They were brought here 
by Firuz Shah Tughlug respectively from Topra in Ambala District, 
and a spot near Meerut. 

In the higher of the two. trenches referred to above were 
encountered the collapsed walls of a house, ina corner of a room 
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of which there lay three crushed pots (pl. XXXa). The pottery was 
of a red ware, some of the examples bearing stamped designs like 
the swastika, conch shell, etc. (pl. XXXb). From the lower levels in 
this trench came fragments of terracotta figurines in the typical 
Surga style (second-first century B. C.). The upper levels contained 
remains which belonged to of a Kusana horizon (second-third 
century A.D.). 

Above the level of the house just referred to there is another 
6 metres of occupational deposit before the present ground-level 
inside the fort is reached. What this deposit contains nobody yet 
knows. But the mystery may not remain for long as the author 
is planning to resume the excavations as early as possible, 
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Delhi after Christ 


M. N. DESHPANDE 


[Another article in this volun: “How old is Delhi ?” by Shri B. B. Lal 
deals with the story of Delhi before Christ. In the present paper an allempt 
has been made to trace the story of Delhi afler Christ and up lo ils 
conquest by Muslim invaders. —Editors] 


Fw capitals of countries enjoy such unique position as Delhi 

enjoys in being ever young and charming in spite of its hoary 
antiquity and an array of historical buildings, reminiscent of its 
glorious and eventful past. Its earliest habitation was known as 
Indraprastha but it is not known when it was christened as Delhi 
after the town Dhillika about which we know from medieval inscrip- 
tions. Before going into these details let us turn our attention 
to the ancient relics in the neighbourhood of Delhi for piecing 
together its ancient past. 

The recently discovered inscription, a minor Rock-Edict of 
Ašoka! at Bahapur (Srinivasapuri), Delhi, not far from the shrine 
of Kalkaji, indicates the importance of Delhi as early as third 
Century B. C. It also suggests that Delhi lay on an ancient trade- 
route and was an important merchantile and administrative centre 
guarding the ford on the Yamuna. In fact, Delhi has a unique 
position, situated asitis, atthe head of Aravalli range dividing 
the water-courses of the Ganga and the Indus river-systems. Many 
trade-routes like those coming from the southern and western parts 
of the country via Mathura and Bairat converged at this place and 
proceeded further to distant places like Purusapura (Peshawar) 
through Panipat, Kuruksetra, Ludhiana, Lahore and Taxila, and 
to Allahabad the latter after crossing the Yamuna, and more or 
less following the river course. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
ancient Delhi imbibed, through its long history, artistic and cul- 


i i d inscription of Asoka at 
l. M. C. Joshi and B. M. Pandey, A newly discovere 
Na Delhi, Journal of the Asiatic Society, London, October, (1967), pp. 


96-98. 
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tural traditions that were in vogue in different parts of the country 
Unfortunately, very few relics suggestive of such contact have 
survived to this day. This may be due to the fact that the Muslim 
invaders may have destroyed them in their religious zeal or still 
await the spade of the archaeologist or the keen eye of the explorer. 


Among other relics of post-Asokan era, pride of place may go 
to a partly mutilated but artistically an important sculpture of 
Yaks?? (pl. XXXI1Ia) forming part of a vedika or ballustrade, girding 
perhaps a Buddhist stupa in the vicinity of Delhi. This sculpture of 
Yaksi isstated to have been found during excavation near Qutub 
Minar in 1912. It can be dated to about the 2nd Century B. C. 
when the Sunga kings were busy building a torana around the Slupa 
at Bharhut in central India. It is at present housed in the National 
Museum, New Delhi. Mathura also was an active centre of art 
and culture during Surga and succeeding periods and Delhi 
probably shared some importance, but we haveno other example 
to substantiate this claim save a few terracotta figurines of Sunga 
period (pl. XXXIIb) recently discovered in the foundation trench 
dug for the reconstruction of the fallen wall of Purana Qila and the 
solitary sculpture of Yaksi referred to above. The Yaksi is a 
standing figure in a slight #ribhanga posture, probably holding with 
her raised right hand a branch of a tree. Her flowing vez of two 
intertwined plaits hangs down gracefully on one side. The graiveyaka 
(broad necklace) and the sianahara the latter decorated with human- 
faced amulets and lotus impressed pendants, are charming. She 
wears a low garment held in position below the navel by an elabo- 
tate mekhala made of six strands of beads. She is also decked with a 
folded upper garment having a prominently decorated border 
covering the mekhala with a looped knot. The sculpture is carved 
in buff coloured sand-stone and the ovaloid cavities on its side 
clearly indicate that this was a part of a vedika probably enclosing a 
slupa. The Sunga terracota figurines referred to above arc as usual 
produced by pressing the clay in a flatish mould and are represen- 
tative of the folk-art tradition of the area. 

The Kusana period of Delhi is represented by some red ware 
with stamped designs and some terracotta figurines found in 
siralain the excavations undertaken by B.B. Lal? in Purana Qila. 


2. V. S. Agarwal, Studies in Indian Art, Varanasi, (1955,) pp. 102-103, 
3. Indian Archaeology 1954-55—A Review, p. 14, 
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Some evidence also indicated that the Yaudheya kings held sway 
over Delhi prior to Kusana supremacy. 

Tracing the story-of Delhi after the Sunga-Kusana period we 
come to the famous solid pillar of iron? in the Qutub area of 
Mehrauli like of which there was none in India or in the contempo- 
rary world. A marval of technological achievement in the field of 
metallurgy, this pillar supposed to be weighing upward of 17 tons 
has a fluted bell capital with amalakas supporting in all probability 
an image of Garuda on a rectangular abacus. The Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion in Gupta characters of circa 4th Century A.D. engraved on the 
pillar records the details of the extensive conquests and also the 
erection of the pillar by a king named Candra, a devotee of Lord 
Visnu as a lofty standard of that divinity on a Hill called 
Visnupada. It is likely that this pillar was originally set up on one 
of the hillocks of the Aravalli range in the vicinity of Delhi and was 
shifted here probably in the llth Century A.D. or it belonged to 
the Mehrauli area which was a temple-town and a seat of Vais- 
nava worship. The find ofan early medieval Visnu image in the 
Qutub area about which reference will be made in the following 
pages would support such a supposition. A reference in Padma- 
purana, to the holy place Nigambodhaka Tirth (modern Nigam- 
bodh ghaton Yamuna), at Indraprastha in Khandva forest, as a 
place connected with Vaisnava worship would also show the conti- 
nuous Vaisnava tradition associated with present day Delhi. 

The iron pillar mentioned above is 6.86 metres above ground 
ievel. It tapers towards top and its diameter at the base is 0.42 m. 
and at the top is 0.32 m. Ithasahole at the top in which pro- 
bably was fixed the tenon of the image of Garuda. While the 
Gupta inscription carved thereon would belong to 4th Century A.D. 
there are other inscriptions carved on it, of which two are side by 
side on the south-east face. Of these, one epigraph begins with 
the word “Saat Dhilli 1109 Angapala vadi’. 

Following closely the period represented by the Iron Pillar 
is a comparatively the recent discovery? of post-Gupta sculptures 
in the lime-concrete roof of the tomb of Sultan Ghori, a monument 
built in 1231 by Iltutmish (1210-35) over the remains of his eldest 


4. J. A. Page, Ancient Historical Memoir on the Qutab, Delhi, Memoirs of the 
` Archaeological Survey of India, no. 22, 1926, p. 16. 
5, Y. D. Sharma, Delhi and its neighbourhood, New Delhi, 1964, p. 60. 
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son Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud. The sculptured lintels and upright 
stones of railings found at this place Suggest that a temple may 
have exitsed here belonging to circa 6th-7th Century and from the 
size of the lintel it may have been of considerable size. The 
ancient city of Delhi of the period when this temple existed may 
have occupied the same site as the fort of Rai Pithora, for, it is 
within this fort around the Iron Pillar are encountered the remains 
of later temples. While digging for the foundations ofa restaurant 
in the Qutub area, a little to the south-east of the present restaurant 
building, was discovered the inscribed four-armed image of Visnu® 
dated samuat 1204 (A.D. 1147) (Pl. XXXIII. A sculptured lintel? 
measuring 3.90 m. x 0.60 m., ht. 0.27 m., found on the outskirts 
of Haiderpur, 10 k.m. north of Delhi on Dethi-Karnal road bearing 
Ramayana panels on both sides would also indicate the existence 
of a temple of large proportions not far from the present habitation 
of Delhi. > 


The first medieval city of Delhi said to have been founded 
by the Tomar Rajput was called Dhilli or Dhillika.5 Lal Kot with 
its regular defence work attributed to Anangapala (circa 12th Century 
A.D.) may perhaps be the habitation of the Tomar city of Delhi 
and it is in this area one may have to look for the habitational 
remains of the first citizens of Delhi. Vigraharaja, the Chauhan 
king captured Delhi and Hansi after a long struggle and it was 
the successor of the Chauhan ruler, probably Prithviraj III, who 
was ruling Delhi when Mohammed Ghori’s invading armies over- 
took the capital. Hasan Nizami® an author of *Tajul-ma-asir and 
historian of Qutbud-Din Aibak has given an interesting description 


6. Ibid. p. 12. 
7. Ibid. pp. 12-13. 


8. An inscription in a Baoli at Palam of the Vikrama year 1337, relates that the 
country Hariyanaka, to which Dhilli belonged was conquered by the Tomars, 
Chauhans and later by Muhammedans, Another inscription, now housed in 
the Red Fort Museum, Delhi, belonging to the Vikrama year 1384, states that 
Dhillika was founded by Tomaras and that it was afterwards the capital of 


Ghori). The Deshi inscription Viéaildeva Vigraharaja engraved on the Afokan 

Pillar now in Kotla Firoz Shah further states how the king of Sakambari 

(Sambhar) had conquered a considerable part of the country even beyond 

Delhi and had apparently checked the progress of the Muhammedan invaders. 
9. Elliot and Dawson, History of India Vol. II, p. 216. 
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of Delhi. He calls it the Chief (mother) City of Hind and further 
describes the fortress which must be Lal Kot in the following 
words : 


"fortress which in height and strength had not its cqual 
nor second throughout the length and breadth of the seven 
climes.” 

The extant remains of the Quwaat-ul-Islam mosque throw a 
flood of light on the religious history of Delhi. The carvings on 
pillars and lintels clearly indicate that Jainism was prevalent side 
by side with Hinduism and that the temples of both the religions 
were clustered in the same area. The south-eastern portion of the 
Quwaat-ul-Islam mosque shows lintels carved with Tirthankar 
images in Vajarsana and Kayolsarga postures (pl. XXIV) while there 
are other sculptures elsewhere depicting birth of Krisna and other 
gods of Hindu pantheon. The tall pillars (plate XXXV) with ghata- 
pallava capitals, kicakas and gandharva figures, are suggestive of pro- 
fusely ornamented temples. There is a very interesting reference to the 
religious activity of the Jain community even as late as the time of 
Muhammad Tughlaq when Delhi was known as Dhilli or Joginipur. 
A book cailed Vividha Tirthakalpa by Jinprabha-Stri mentions how 
Ala-ud-Din Khilji had destroyed one image of Parsvanatha while 
another image of Mahavira was removed by him to the city of 
Dhilli. He is stated to have carried it by placing it in a cart and 
deposited it in the Tughlqabad Fort. It is also stated how 
Jinadevasiri succeeded in getting it released and had it despatched 
to Pratisthana (Paithan, District Aurangabad) in Marahaththa 
mandala (Maharashtra). 

The story of Delhi after its conquest by Mohammed Ghori 
is comparatively better known and there are enough monumental 
remains and records to reconstruct the same and is therefore left 


out oi the scope of the present paper. 


10. Shri Jinaprabha Suri Vividha tirthakalapa, p.45, Ed. Jina Vijaya, Singhi, Jain 
Scrics, Shantiniketan, 1938. 
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Animal cult in 


Chalcolithic Nagda 


J. S. NIGAM 


Par ever since their domestication have been regarded an 

essential part of cultural heritage. Man’s dependence on them 
increased through ages, till more recently when science and 
technology reduced their utility to farm. products. During the 
ancient days the cattle were viewed as wealth and power resources. 
The cattle were harnessed for producing food and also direct 
benefits like milk and hides were obtained from them. In course 
of time animals were carefully herded through special measures, which 
gradually turned into rituals. The divine roll of the cattle in the 
Indian civilization is evident by the discovery of the several painted 
terracotta models, from the chalcolithic levels at Amri (now in 
West Pakistan). It has been suggested that the paintings are the 
imitations of the real painted animals of that time.! Recovery of a 
large number of seals from the Harappan sites bearing animal 
motifs and also some of the painted terracotta bull figurines 
undoubtedly indicate the importance of the cattle during c. 2300 to 
1800 B.C. The sacred book of the Indo-Aryans, the Rig Veda 
contains several references which bespeak of the cattle being 
‘regarded as wealth and divine blessings. In the following pages 
an attempt is being made to discuss the three painted figures of the 
animals known from the chalcolithic pottery of Nagda (c. 1500 B.C. 
to 1000 B.C.) and their religious significance. 


Nagda an ancient site and a modern village, in Ujjain 
District (Madhya Pradesh), has yielded three such pot-sherds in 
Black-on-red Ware (Malwa fabric) bearing painted animal figures, 
though available in fragment. 


1, Allchin, F. R. Neolithic Cattle Keepers of South India, (Cambridge, 1963), p. 120. 
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The fragment of a vase is painted with an animal figure in 
black. The head, horns, hump and the hind Fart are available. 
The animal is painted in the stylised form, but the presence of a 
raised hump over the shoulder unmistakably indicates the figure as 
that of a bullock. Both the horns show two wavy vertical lines 
representing double fillets or rope pieces fastened to them, 
The other pot-sherd is an example of bichrome painting. The 
upper horizontal band is in red pigment and the rest of the design 
is in black. Only the neck and the horns of the animal are 
available, so it is difficult to identify the animal. Like the earlier 
example cited above, here also both the horns have double 
wavy lines shooting from their tips. The wavy bands may represent 
strips of cloth or tassel tied to the horns of the animal. The third 
example, depicts the same motif with an additional feature. 
The group of wavy lines flowing from the tips of the horns indicate 
the use of four fillets or ribbons as is evident from the right horn. 
Another piece of cord or twined piece of cloth has been tied in 
between the horns. 

We will now examine the religious significance of the 
painted animal figures discussed above. It is well known that 
our’s is an agricultural country and has remained so since the 
beginning of our civilization. This fundamental reason has kept 
the position of the cattle high and adorable in our socio-religious 
thinking. In almost all parts of India to-day, the cattle are 
worshipped though, the occasions and the details of the rituals differ. 
Diwali in northern India, Pola and Pongal in Central and in 
Southern India respectively, are the festivals when the cattle are 
decorated and adorned. Nagda being located in Centrai India 
it would be useful to narrate the various rituals performed in the 
Central and adjoining Southern India, and where necessary the 
reference from the north India is given. 5 

The festival called Pola is celebrated on the new-moon day in 
the month of Bhadra in parts of Central India and the neighbouring 
regions. It has been observed by the author of these lines while 
on an excavation campaign at Ujjain, that on the day a zur Ee 
known as bail-Pola the bullock is bathed. Its body is decorated 

: -i ions. The horns and the hooves 

with multicoloured palm-impress : h 
loured. Kauri-shells, small bells and trinklets together are 
Pes a to the cattle. Pieces of red cloth are tied to the neck 
Sie Ta the afternoon the cattle are driven to a fixed area 
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and made to stand in rows. They are worshipped, flowers and 
garlands are offered, tilaka is marked on their forehead.’ The havana 
is performed and rati is offered. Specially prepared food is given to 
the bullocks. The same festival has been observed by the author 
during his stay at Nagpur, that on the day of Pola, the bullock is 
washed in the morning. Its horns and hooves are painted. A 
garland of small brass bells, trinklets, kauri-shells etc. is worn by the 
cattle. A piece of red silken or cotton cloth is tied to the horns or 
the neck. The body is covered with a decorated piece of cloth. 
Cattle sports are organised and the ceremony ends with the worship 
of the bullocks. 

The universally celebrated in the parts of southern India is 
the festival of Pongal. It falls on or around Makara Samkranti 
somewhere in the middle of January. The celebration continue 
for seven days. But Mattu Pongal which is of our interest falls 
on the third day. It has been noticed that in Andhra Pradesh? all the 
domesticated cattle viz., bullock, cow, buffalo, sheep and goat are 
decorated in various pigments. On the forehead of the bullock 
are made three horizontal lines of haldi stippled with kumkum. 
Cloth festoons, paper or natural flowers, beads, kauri-shells etc. 
woven into a garland and tied to the horns. Pongal is cooked in 
the cattle-shed and offered to Surya and later the cattle are fed 
on it. This ritual is followed by cattle-sports. In the State of 
Madras too the festival is celebrated with zeal?. On the day 
following Sarkranti both the cow and the bullock are worshipped. 
They are bathed and garlanded. Their horns are painted in oil 
paints, dilaka is marked on the forehead. Sweet pongal is offered 
to the deity before cattle are fed on it, people eat it too. A new 
piece of silken cloth or cotton dhotz is tied round the neck or the 
horns of the bullocks 

It is interesting to note that cattle are worshipped in regions 
of Mysore State‘ on the occasion of Pongal and Diwali as well. 
On the day of Samkraünii the bullocks are bathed in the morning. 
The horns are painted in pink, red or golden pigments. Silken 
fillets are tied to the horns. A collar with small bells is worn. 
The body of the animal is decorated with palm-impressions of 


Lan — 
2. Information from my colleagues Sarvasri B. Rajarao and I. K. Sharma. 


3. Information from Shri R. Nagaswami. 
4. Information from my colleagues Sarvafri. B. Narsithghmahiah and 
H. Varadrajan, 
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multiple colours. Trinklets are tied to the legs and the body is 
provided with a silken cover. The bullocks are worshipped, 
circumbulation and arai is offered. A similar ritual is observed 
on the day of Diwali. The. cow and the bullock are bathed early 
in the day. Their body particularly the hind part is stamped with 
hot iron rings which leave permanent scars. The horns of thc 
animal are cleaned and applied with bands of different pigments or 
painted in monochrome. The body is decorated with palm- 
impressions and stamped in diverse colours. The fillets or 
ribbons are tied to the horns of the bullocks only. All milch 
cows and bullocks are filed in rows. kurikum and kaldi are applied 
on their foreheads. Offering of flowers and camphor Zrli is made. 
A sweet preparation specially cooked for the occasion is given to the 
animals. 


In the northern India Diwali is an important festival. 
Besides lighting of lamps and other rituals we have Govardhana 
prja. The term Govardhana is self explanatory. It might have 
originally been celebrated to protect and perpetuate the cow and 
its progeny. On this occasion the cattle are decorated and 
worshipped. It is not known for certainty when this ceremony 
got mixed up with the legend of Krisna’s lifting the mount 
Govardhana. One can see even in the present times that the models 
of this mount are made of cow-dung and worshipped. Here 
again one may see that the act of lifting the mount Govardhana 
symbolises the increase of the cattle wealth. 


India has always remained an agricultural country. The 
prosperity of the society depended on the favourable monsoon and 
the cattle wealth. Both being essential for rich harvests, 
it was natural that cattle gained importance and those who herded 
them had to make special efforts to obtain divine blessings for the 
wellbeing of the cattle on whom the very survival of the society 
depended. As we have seen on the pot-sherds from Nagda 
described here and also the modern ritual, pertaining to the cattle, 
it is quite convincing that the figures from Nagda depict the tessels 
or the rope pieces tied to the horns being a part of the animal 
decoration connected with the animal worship which the chalcoli- 
thic inhabitants practised during those days. Animal cult is not 
confined to India. In the countries of the Mediterranean region 
the continuance of an old pre-Christian autumnal festival has 
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been observed wherein prophylatic treatment is given to the 
cattle by fire". The Masai® tribe in East Africa decorate their 
cattle on festivals in several manners not unlike our own. 


——— RO —À 
5. Allchin. op. cit. p. 127. 


6. Merker, M., Die Masai (Berlin, 1904). 
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Megalithic Typology and 
Chronology—A Restatement 


K. N. DIKSHIT 
Introduction 


The megalithic culture of India is a subject of enormous extent. 
From north to south and east to west, India is having megalithic 
monuments but there are great differences as to the cultural mileu 
and in reality only a few restricted types can be regarded as common 
property. Itis only the architectural idea that keeps these far- 
flung megaliths in this sub-continent as a single unit but when we 
concentrate our discussions on the typology and chronology then 
there is no unity between them. In this paper author has confined 
himself only with the typology and chronology of the megalithic 
culture of south India based on its architecture. 


Typology 

Much has been written about megalithic typology in India}, 
though a few types do not come under the category of megalithic 
architecture like urn-burial, rock-cut-graves, cairn etc., but have 
been included in it on the basis of its identical culture-complex viz. 
pottery, and other finds including stone, shell, iron objects etc. In 
India we are not ina position to present anything like megalithic 
chronology even in a loose chronological order, as has been done 
especially in Northern Europe by Nordmann in 1935, for Sweden and 
by Sprockhoff in 1938 for north Germany, who based their morpho- 
logical analysis of megalithic tombs on the simple classification of 
Montelius ‘dos-ganggrifi-hallkistor’ first produced in 1874 at the 


1. V. D Krishnaswami, Megalithic types of South India, Ancient India No. 5 
(1949), pp. 35-45; R.E.M. Wheeler, Brahmagiri and Chandravalli 1947 : 
Megalithic and other cultures in the Chitaldrug District, Mysore State, Ancient India 
No. 4; K.S. Ramachandran, A bibliography on Indian megalith's, Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society of Banglore, Vols. 52, 1961 and 53, 1962-63. 
(New Delhi, 1948) and N, R, Banerjee, The Iron Age in India, (Delhi) 1966. 
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Stockholm Congress. The Montelian system of three broad classi- 
fication of megalithic structures was widely used in Western Europe 
because it was not only a typological sequence but also presented 
a kind of chronological order. - 

In Northern Europe, the bestsurveyed area in the megalithic 
field, the dolmens mark the beginning of megalithic entombment, and ` 
the evolution of these dolmens provide a kind of typological-cum- 
chronological order, though it is still open to discussion’. Started 
from a box-like chamber constructed out of four boulders and one 
capstone, these dolmens with certain additions are provided in long 
run with a covered passage, thus known as passage-graves (Gang- 
grab), but along with these graves a few other types can be also 
seen like Hun-bed (Hunnenbett) or stone alignments of different 
forms like oval, round, trapeze and rectangular, encircling one or 
two dolmens and the big-dolmen (Gropdolmen), an erroneous word 
used by Sprockhoff while describing the dolmens of north-east 
Germany. The last type coming in this order is the stone-cist 
(Steinkisten), sometimes pierced with a big-hole, known as port- 
hole (Seelenloch). The whole body can pass through these port- 
holes in Northern Europe. The megaliths in Europe are generally 
found associated with neolithic phase, but in Denmark and 
Germany the earliest neolithic phase contemporary to dolmen period 
containd some time socketed-copper-axes also, though their economy 
mainly rested on stone artifacts. 

In south-east Italy" also one can notice the chronological 
priority of the Otranto dolmens belonging to Chalcolithic or Early 
Bronze Age because of the connexions with Maltese dolmens over 
the Bari Taranto group (characterized by long-cists) which belongs 
to late Bronze Age or Early Iron Age. 

: In 1944, Krishnaswami furnished a set of megalithic nomen- 
clature based on definite ideas but due to the non-availability of 
the data in his hands, it was not possible for him to extend any 


2. C. A. Nordmann, The Megalithic culture of Northern Europe, (Helsinki, 
1935) ; E. Sprockhoff, Dic nordische Megalithkultur, 1935 pp. 164 : O. Mon- 
telius, Orientenoch Europa, Antikyarisk Tidsar, 13. 1, 1905 and S. Miiller, 
Nordische Altertumskunde I (1867) 55 ff. 

3. Ekkehard, Ancr, Dic Stellung der Dolmen Schleswig—Holstcins in der nordis- 
chen Megalithkultur, Ofa, Band 20, 1963. 

4. Ruth D. Whitehouse, The Megalithic monuments of South-cast Italy Man, 
(New serics) vol. 2, No, 3, Sept, 1967 pp. 347-365, 
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chronological typology in his exploratory survey of megalithic 
monuments. 

Basing the argument on the classification adopted in Northern 
Europe, the following typology can also be used in India. 

x. Dolmen—Dolmens are reported from Sankarapuram and 
Kavanur, District Chingleput. The so-called dolmenoid-cist (D2 of 
Krishnaswami) of Kavanur is a five-sided dolmen constructed out of 
untrimmed granitic boulders resting on the surface. The other 
dolmenoid-cist (D3 of Krishnaswami) from Sanur, is a six-sided or 
somewhat circular dolmen. The latter seems to be slightly more 
evolved from the former. 

Thus one can also notice in India an evolution of dolmen 
like that in Europe. 

2. Underground-rock-cut passage caves—The four types 
of these caves? on the Western Ghat in Kerala region, provide a new 
constructional idea in south India. The entrance leads to a 
scooped-out chamber which is provided with rock-cut benches and 
square or round pillars touching the semi-circular ceilings and a 
circular opening through the ceiling. Some of these cavcs are multi- 
chambered and a few of them have also yielded small-sized 
sarcophagi. It can be also defined as an experiment of underground 
passage graves, as in Portugal® and are frequently noticed in the 
countries of Spain, Portugal, Malta, Sardinia, Palestine and Ethiopia, 
but the use of ledges or benches for the deposit of burials was a new 
feature in Palestine aud in other countries of North Africa which 
was carried over well into the later Iron age in the popular *bench 
tomb’ type’. 

The terracotta legged sarcophagus with peculiar moulded 
animal heads on the lids,, are sometimes reported from dolmens, 
rock-cut caves and cairn-circles in south India. Similar plain or 
anthropoid clay coffins with or without legs were also noticed from 
the iron bearing Philistine tombs of about 12th century B.C. The 
clay coffins from Beth-shan in Palestine have peculiar head-dress 
5, Y. D. Sharma, Rock-cut Caves in Cochin, Ancient India No. 12 pp. 93-1 15. - 

6. Correia Verggilio, El Neolitico de Paviya, Commision dc Investigaciones 


"chist. Memoria 27, Madrid 1921. 

7. ped Waldbaum, Philistine Tombs at Tell Fara and their Aegean 
Prototypes, American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 70, No. 4, Oct. 1966, pp. ps 
340; Dr. H. Sraube of Cologne University has told me at Cologne that the 
similar plans of Cochin rock-cut caves can be also scen at Kunama in North 


Ethopia. 
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moulds on the lid. This practice appears to be derived from Egyp- 
tians through Cannanites. In the neighbourhood of Baghdad, an 
oblong, short legged terracotta sarcophagus has parallel to those 
found in south India. 

3. Menhir—The presence of menhir, a single monolith set 
up near or at a burial spot in south India is interesting but ‘satis- 
factory associations for menhirs or standing stones are scarcely 
obtainable.’ 

4. Topi Kallu ( Umbrella-stones )—A solid lateritic dome 
resting on four inwardly leaning and tapering stones covering a pit- 
burial is known as Topi Kallu ; an indeginous type having no known 
parallel outside India and is confined only to Kerala region. 

5. Kuda Kallu (Hood-stone)—It is a solid dome-shaped 
lateritic block resting directly on the surface covering a pit burial. 
Confined to Kerala, this type is also known only in India. 

6. Cist—From Brahmgiri and Chandravalli and from the 
lateritic zone of Chingleput region are generally found the mega- 
liths of this type. It is a box-like chamber inserted after scooping 
out the natural surface. Such constructions of four orthostats const- 
ructed out of granitic slabs ranging from 09m. to 0:12m. with port- 
hole in one of them, are much later in the megalithic hierarchy of 
North Africa and Europe. Similar small cists excluded from the 
class of megalithic monuments were prevalent in Western Asia and 
Europe in Bronze Age times but as these cists in India are having 
port-holes so they can be placed in the category of megaliths?. 

The Indian megaliths can be classified in following three 
groups :— 

l. Imported types 
Dolmen, Rock-cut-caves, Menhir and Cist. 
2. Indigenous types 
(a) Imbibed from the contemporary cultures—Urn 
and Extended burial. 
(b) Topi Kallu and Kuda Kallu. 
3. Origin not established : 
Cairn, Cairn-circle, Tumulus etc. 

It seems that Indian megaliths are composed of different types, 
introduced by different people at different times, The main types 
are imported but at the same time a few independent types were 
E AERE gio d 

8. V. C. Childe, Megaliths, Ancient India No. 4, pp. 4-13. 
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also invented. The burial practices of the contemporary cultures 
prevalent at that time were also incorporated, as happened even 
in Northern Europe and West Asia. It is difficult to say anything 
regarding the types categorised under ‘origin not established’ 
because their intrusion from outside India and also about 
independent evolution are both debtable. 
Chronology 

Results of recent archacological excavations in south India 
revealed a slow evolution of the neolithic pattern of life. In due 
course, however, metal and architecture along with the painted 
pottery made their appearance. The maximum span of this 
culture can be bracketed within C. 2300—1000 B.C. The late 
phase of neolithic period overlaps with the megalithic monuments 
in south India, as for the first time in 1965 at Hallur,® a habita- 
tional area near the dolmen-activities, has been dated to the close 
of the 2nd millennium B.C. (T.F. 573 : 9452-100 B.C. and T.F. 
570 : 1005-105 B.C.) and in the same way the cists in the 
neighbourhood of Bainapally to the begining of the third century 
B.C. (T.F. 350 : 380-105 B.G.). The cist with a short passage 
at Brahmgiri, stone benches in the cists at Porkalam and Sulur, 
three pillars inside the circular cists supporting a capstone at Terdal 
and a cist of the cross type having pillars along the principal axis 
at Halingali, might have received the inspiration from the rock-cut 
passage graves of Kerala. The cists are also overlapping at places 
with Andhra-Satavahan period. 
Conclusion 

It appears that dolmen is the forerunner in the chronological 
order in India like that of Europe and North Africa, but at what 
interval these and other types entered India is difficult to explain 
in the present state of our knowledge because once a type came on 
the scene it persisted for a longer time as can be seen in the 


dolmens at Sanur. 


9. Information from Dr. M. S. Nagarajarao, while the author visited Cambridge 


iversity in 1966. 
& DE Acne and S. Kusumgar, Radio Carbon dates of samples from 


southern ncolithic sites, Current Science, Dec. 5, 1966, pp. 585-586. 
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Unto the Siva Temple 
of Indonesia 


DR. LOKESH CHANDRA 


Q5 the cool morning of the llth of this January my sister 

Dr. Mrs. Sudarshana Singhal and me stood at Palam. The 
affection of our father Prof. Dr. Raghu Vira rippled through the 
long expanse of four years, blessing us on a journey to Indonesia 
to which he had endeared us by the innumerable palmleaf 
manuscripts, cloth paintings, objets d’art in wood and bone that 
he had lovingly collected, preserved and introduced to us. This 
silent convocation of Indonesian culture treasured in the impressive 
halls of Sarasvati Vihara is an impelling invitation to stroll through 
the Archipelago and to see with our own eyes of flesh and blood 
her splendors, both ancient and modern, which entrance an Indian 
by their community of Spirit and Form with us. As we flew 
over the clouds, sensitively hued by the rays of the Sun, it reminded 
us of the subtly shaded dynamics of the Soul of our ancient forbears 
who had carried India's cultural spectrum to the isles of Indonesia. 
After an overnight stop at Singapore we were winging towards 
Jakarta, whose long and turbulent history has a nomenclatorial 
significance for us. In the beginning Jakarta was named Sunda 
Kelapa and was already an important harbour-town of the 
Sundanese kingdom of Pajajaran. Then it was seized by the 
Sultan of Bantam who called it by the significant name of Jayakerta. 
or the “City of Victory.” It isa perfect word of its own in the 
rich classical language of Indonesia termed Kawi or the ‘tongue 
of poets’, which rhapsodies in the music of Sanskrit words. By the 
screwy slant of history, at this very time the first Portuguese and 
Dutch ships arrived, followed by Spanish, British and French ships. 
All of them tried to gain control of Jayakerta and this led to 
differences of opinion among them. Fights ensued among the 
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foreigners. The Sultan of Bantam sided with the British, but they 
were defeated by the Dutch. In revenge the Dutch razed to the 
ground the capital of the Bantam Sultan and established a new 
trading post of their own with a fortress on the shore. The very 
name of the former city was blotted out and the newly arisen 
fortress town was baptised “Batavia” after a tribe of the Nether- 
lands. During the centuries of Dutch domination the name 
Batavia remained. And when at last sovereignty was formally 
transferred to Indonesia on 27 December 1949, the ceremony took 
place in Jakarta and on the very next day, by a special decree, 
the city ‘took back’ its former name, now forever abbreviated to 
Jakarta. Political independence echoed in cultural assertion. 

The roads of Indonesia are the paradise of a ‘‘wordwatcher”. 
On the very first day as we drove with H.E. Shri P. Ratnam, the 
Indian Ambassador, through Jakarta, the signboards of the shops 
unfurled a wonderland of Sanskrit names which we may hardly 
dream of in our own metropolis of Delhi. Two firms bore the name 
of Margabhakli and Tribhakti, reminding of the faith that still 
finds an affirmative response in the linguistic affluence of Sanskritic 
culture. During the regime of Sukarno the building of prestigious 
monuments gave rise to a number of huge construction works which 
go by the Sanskrit term “Karya. As the car sped by sky-kissing 
buildings, I could crimp out on my diary the names of Adi Karya, 
Bina Karya, and Wirama Karya. Adi is Sanskrit adhi afa denoting 
excellence, for an excelling may best be expressed by an Indonesian 
in exalted language. While in India we may find the name 
‘Excelsior? the eye can surely never meet the Sanskrit prefix Adhi. 
Bina, the vina of Sarasvati, and Wirama reminds the culture- 
loving Indonesian of his great kakawins or kakawins of kayyas by the 
eminent poets of the golden period of his history. Yet a fourth 
constructional firm bore the poetic name of Kusuma Nagara. The 
life insurance corporation of Indonesia has the name of Jivashraya. 
A souvenir shop had the name Pentjar artaor 4 Wå Where five 
stands for varied diversity and a number that awakens in the mind 
of the Indonesian his favourite Pa'ica-Pandava, the symbols of his 
cultural inheritance and the source of his joy perennial. As we 
rushed by the Press Club of Jakarta, it had the sign Wisma W arla. 
While warta is “news”, wisma eluded its Sanskrit identification for 
several days, until at least it revealed its true form as the Sanskrit 
vesma we ‘chamber’. Another construction company baffled 
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identification by its Nindya Karya. One day as we were driving 
past it along with Mr. Pudja, a former student at the Sarasvati 
Vihara and now the head of the Hindu Religion Department of 
Java, we could not resist the temptation of asking him its etymology, 
It turned out to be the Sanskrit nidra fazt which had changed into 
mellifluous nindya by the disappearance of the harsh ‘r’. How 
antithetic is the languid and indolent word nindya to the brisk 
activity of construction. As I tried to point out the irony of the 
name, Mr. Pudja’s literary sensibilities made him beseach me. 
““Do you not feel the music of nindya, every syllable is so sweet. 
We Indonesians love the melody of such lovely words. Do you not 
love it ?" The entreating question of Mr. Pudja awoke in me the 
mellifluous kakawins of Ramayana, Arjuna-vivaha, Bhomakavya 
and a host of others, and the spell of their poetic magic held sway 
over me. Mr. Pudja, our historic kinsman in Dharma, now stood 
akin in the alluring charm of the poetry of Sanskrit words. As 
these thoughts flit across my mind, the car came to a stop in front 
of our destination—the bookshop called Gunung Agung. Word by 
word, Gunung Agung means ‘‘the Great Mountain" and it is the 
Abode of Siva, in the lap of an ever-afire volcano of Bali, a 
flaming counterpart of the snowcapped Mount Kailasa. As we 
climbed up the third storey of the bookshop ‘Gunung Agung” 
where serious books could be seen, it was all *SWA-SEWAYA"— 
unaided we had to fumble through the shelves of books to find 
those that interested us. It was a “self service” store. The word 
invites you, it allures you. We in India have yet to make alive, 
honour, enrich and admire the subtly shaded sensitivity inherent in 
our words. Our friend Mr. Pudja pointed out the renaissance of 
classical literature that was taking place in rejuvenated Indonesia. 
The Sakuntala has been extracted. from the Indonesian 
Mahabharata and translated into modern Bahasa Indonesia. The 
Adiparva of the Mahabharata has come out in modern Indonesian. 
The Bratayuda is Bharatayuddha or the Mahabharata in a modern 
garb. Jayaprana is a poignant lay of ancient fame, couched in a 
modern expression, a new balled in ‘our’ form and begun on a day 
on which ‘soft fell the rain’. Another book was titled Sabda 
Pandita, picturing Yudhisthira and Markandeya on its dustcover, 
Classical Kawi is taught throughout Java the hub of Indonesia’s 
economic, political and cultural life. To teach Kawi the Indonsian 
scholars have produced a selection called Purwashasira. The 
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bookshop of Gunung Agung had hundreds of copies of this 
Purwashastra. Another equally popular book ‘Suara Vivekananda” 
or Voice of Vivekananda which was to be scen here, there and 
everywhere on the shelves—attested to the vogue of Vivekananda 
in the spiritual life of Indonesia. It was prefaced by President 
Soekarno : “Swami Vivekananda ! What a name" A voluminous 
work of Prof. Yamin attracted our eyes: “Talanegara (qrara) 
Majapahit Sapta parwa.” What a title ! Sapta Parva are its seven 
sections. The word parwa is reminiscent of the Astadaía Parva 
as a Mahabharata is known to an Indonesian. Parva evokes in 
the Indonesian mind the grandeur of epic dimension and diction. 
And it is appropriate to the book, for does it not detail the glories 
of Hindu Majapahit, the last great dynasty of Indonesia, which 
held sway over dominions bigger than her present-day boundaries 
and which the modern islamised Indonesian truly and rightly holds 
in reverence and adoration as the Golden Age of his story, his own 
history. As we were coming out of the bookshop immersed in 
books, Mr. Pudja broke the silence and enthusiastically told us that 
the owner of the bookshop was a Muslim formerly. He had become’ 
enchanted by the modernity of Hindu philosophy and had embraced 
Hinduism and was now active in publishing Hindu literature. He 
was particularly interested in bringing out the Mahabharata in 
Bahasa Indonesia—for it is a book over which death has no 
dominion and it lives forever regaling the child in the wayang 
shadow play and deepening into his mind as the years roll by. 
Mr. Pudja continued that the people of Java have a deep-seated 
belief in the Ramalang Joyoboyo or Prophecy of Jayabhaya which 
forecast the rule of the Dutch, the Japanese occupation and the 
internecine civil strife of October 1966. This Prophecy of Joyoboyo 
has predicted that by 1976 Joyoboyo would come back and the 
whole of Java would return to its former glories of Hindu Majapahit. 
And Mr. Pudja went on to say that the process had been set in 
motion. There were nine million descendants of those undaunted 
Javanese who had retreated into the remote fastnesses of the forests 
when they could no longer resist the onslaught of Islam in the 
15th-16th centuries and had preserved their traditions and styled 
h Ives as ‘Kajaweng’ or ‘The Javanese’, for the purity of Java 
x suh h These ninety lacs of Kajawéng had returned to the 
ns E ancesteal fold of Hinduism. Their word ‘‘kembalih 
e read Leluhur” means “to return to the Agama of their 
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Ancestors”. Today they are fired with enthusiasm to delve into 
their long lost Dharma. These Hindus crave for translations of 
Hindu scriptures like the Bhagavad Gita. They are in urgent need 
of a printing press. 

Let us fly out of the brick and mortar of Jakarta, away from 
the speeding fleets of cars, away from the din and turmoil of the 
metropolitan city, into the smiling fields of Prambanan, into the 
harmony of man’s spirit with the spirit of nature, rising out of her 
into the immensity of the sky-kissing temple of Siva. All our way 
from Jogyakarta it had rained. As we approached the temple 
complex of Prambanan lavish sunshine of the Indonesian sky greeted 
us as the central Sikhara of the main temple of Siva held us in 
its enthralling height of over 140 feet, as if sprung from immortal: 
life, a life that is immense (prano virat sait fruge). The entire 
complex of Prambanan comprises 16 temples in the inner courtyard 
and 224 minor temples—a marvellous architectonic composition, 
reminding you of an unknown master sitting in an ancient morning 
to weave the trembling melodies of meditation into the permanence 
of stone. Built at the beginning of the tenth century by King 
Balituhg, it lost its splendor as the royal residence moved to East 
Java. After centuries of neglect, the temples collapsed in an 
earthquake about 1549 A.D. Ever since this marvel has lived in 
the lyric of legend, recounted by endless generations of simple 
peasant folk. 

The legend goes that Bandung Bondowoso, the son of the 
sorcerer Damar Moyo ( Mayachandra ), was engaged by the king of 
Pengging to kill Ratu Boko. the giant king, who wished to marry 
his adopted son to the beautiful daughter of the king. Aided by 
the magic of his father, Bondowoso attacked the giant army and 
finally killed Ratu Boko, by heaving him bodily intoa lake, where 
he was drowned. Asa reward the king of Pengging made Bondo- 
woso his regent in the territories of Ratu Boko. Now Ratu Boko 
had a pretty daughter named Loro Jonggrang and Bondowoso 
aspired to her hand. She knew him for the slayer of her father, 
and fearing to refuse him outright, tried to put him off by imposing 
an impossible task as the price of her hand. Bondowoso must dig 
within one day six deep wells in six great buildings, the like of 
which no mortal eye had ever seen, decorated with a thousand 
images of the kings and legendary rulers of Prambanan. Bondowoso, 
the son of the sorcerer, had no difficulty in summoning sufficient 
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gnomes to do the work and towards daybreak the task was almost 
finished. By a little magic of her own, Loro Jonggrang succeeded 
in preventing the placing of the thousandth Statue, only nine 
hundred and ninety-nine being present, when the cock crowed and 
the time was up. Bondowoso was furious at his frustration, and 
lacking one statue of a ruler of Prambanan, he thundered out that 
the daughter of a ruler would do as well, pronouncing to Loro 
Jonggrang a curse, and changed her into stone. So is the legend 
about the establishment of the temple complex of Prambanan, 
which is also called the ‘Chandi Loro Jonggrang”. It has ever 
been the pride of the Indonesians who to this very day proclaim 
that even in this modern time, no nation can match the skilll, such 
as we sce at Prambanan. Since 1918 the Archaeological Service 
of Indonesia has been busy restoring the colossal central temple of 
Siva by the system of anastylosis, where each and every stone that 
is lying fallen near the temple or has been carried away by the 
village folk has to be collected, photographed and jigsawed into its 
appropriate placement by a painstaking and thorough study of the 
joinings, chisel-marks, the depicted legends and stylistic patterns. 
‘By December 1953 the reconstruction of the main Siva-temple was 
completed—A marvel of archaeological engineering. 

In the Prambanan complex Hindu-Javanese art reached the 
culmination of its florescence. In largeness of conception and daring 
in composition it surpassed all former creations. The 294 peri- 
pheral temples reach an imposing height of 45 fect and represent 
the 224 universes of the cosmological system of the Saiva Siddhant 
according to Bhuvana-kosa. I was able to obtain a palmleaf 
manuscript of this Bhuvanakosa from a learned brahmin at 
Denpasar (Bali). While these peripheral temples may correspond 
to the Chakravada mountains, the eight temples in the inner court 
may be the eight pinnacles of the Manasa mountains, Though a 
precise interpretation awaits research, it is Certain that the temples 
and sub-temples reflect the cosmography of intuition, the symbolisa- 
tion of the infinite possibilities of experience lying in the depths of 
our subconscious whereby we may cross over the world of time and 
form. Winding through the subtemples architecturing the mani- 
foldness of the inner world, the visitor moves on into the unity of 
primordial consciousness symbolised in Siva in the central EE 
It is like a journey along the spiritual path away from the world of 
space and time to the timeless omnipresence of cosmic consciousness. 
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There we stood in front of the statue of Siva towering over us 
and over the moulds of time and space. In the soft transparency 
of the twilight of this sanctum sanctorum, we could feel music of 
Sanskrit stotras sung centuries ago. As I myself recited a Sanskrit 
Sloka, it resounded back singing into the deeps of a mysterious 
wellspring of spiritual strata. The accoustics of the soaring spire, 
enriched by the melodies of a millenium, has a lyrical way of 
growing on you. There I stood in the eternal serenity of the statue 
of Lord Siva, consubstantiated in Supreme Vision, me and my 
Siva alone—aaraface: fa: acsi, faa: asaq 1 This Siva of 
Prambanan summons you, brothers, to the serene beatitude of 
ecstasy. Let us go and kindle a lamp unto the sacred shades of 
this sanctum. 
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Antiquity of the Indus 
Civilization 


KAILASH CHANDRA VARMA 


Gir John Marshall had dated the Indus civilization, on the basis 

of the prevailing chronology of Mesopotamia, 3250-2750 B.C. 
and stated that an antecedent period of a thousand years? was 
required to bring it to the level of development, at which it was 
revealed, in the lowest excavated stratum, dated to 3250 B.C., 
thus taking the origin back to 7000 B.C. or earlier?. 

II. The discoveries of Andre Parrot, at Mari, a few years 
before the outbreak of the World War II, revolutionised the 
chronology of Western Asia. At present, various Assyriologists 
place Sargon of Akkad in the date bracket 2475-2303 B.C. and 
the corresponding date bracket for Hammurabi is between 1880-1728 
B.C. The researches of Benno Landberger, created in the mind 


1. Mohenjodro and the Indus Civilization (1931), Vol. I, p. 144. Prof. Weidner 
(quoted by Patrilk Carlton, Buried Empires (1939), p. 69) dated Sargon in 2637 
B. C. and the First Dynasty of Babylon 2057 B.C. ; H. R. Hall, Ancient 
History of the Near East,(1961), p. 29, following L.W. King and Lehmann Haupt 
dated Sargon 2700 and the First Dynasty, 2225 B. G. Patrick Carlton, 
Op. Cit. p. 69, dated them 2568 B. G. and 2057 B. C. ; Sidney Smith himself, 
1928, Early History of Assyria, p. 76 dated Sargon 2528 B. C. and the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, 2030 B. C. 

. Marshal, Op Git., pp. 102-103. 


. Marshall, Op. Cit. pp. 102-104. 
. Andre Parvati Discovering Buried Worlds, (1954), p. 77, dates Sargon 2475 B.C. 


and Hammurabi, 1792 B.C.; Sidney Smith (revised chronology), Alalakh and 
Chronology, (1940), p. 29, assigns 2370 BC. to Sargon and 1792 B.C. to Ham- 
murabi; supported by Woolley, A Forgotten Kingdom, Penguin, (1953), p. 66, on 
the basis of excavations at Atchana, in Turkish Hatay, and O.R. Gurney, 
The Hittites, 1961, p. 217, on the ground that acceptance of W.F. Albright's 
date 1729 B.C. for Hammurbi would introduce complications in Hittite 
chronology; Pallis, Antiquity of Iraq, (1956), assigns 2303 B.C. to SM ara 
1792 B.C to Hammurabi,. Echard Unger and Sideresky (quoted by Pallis) 


date Hammurabi 1880 and 1848 B.C respectively. 
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of Svend Aagl Pallis, the conviction that a date for Hammurabi, 
acceptable to all, is impossible to achieve’. The generally accep- 
ted dates for the two rulers are about 2400 B.C. for the former 
and about 1792 B.C. for the latter. 


III. This revision of Mesopotamian chronology had its 
inevitable repercussion on the dates assigned to the Indus civili- 
zation. Mortimer Wheeler and Stuart Piggott essayed the task 
with vengeance, and ignoring or misunderstanding or misinter- 
preting all evidence pointing to a higher antiguity, dated it 
2500-1500 B.C.5 Apart from the necessity of lowering the dates 
on account of revision in Mesopotamian chronology, the main 
motive of the two scholars, made abundantly clear in their 
writings, either specifically or by implication, was to establish, 
somehow, that the Indus civilization had been largely borrowed 
or inspired by the Sumerian civilisation (of the Early Dynastic 
III phase) and that it was destroyed by the ‘barbarian hordes’ of 
Aryans, led by their Warlord ‘Indra’, in the fifteenth century B.C., 
.the conventional date, of Western scholars, for the advent of 
Aryans on the soil of India. They are, thus entitled to an honou- 
rable place in that band of scholars, which in earlier days, had 
been graced by men like Weber, Whitney, Biot, Keith’? and others, 


5. Pallis, Antiquity of Iraq, 1956 p. 481. 


6. Wheeler, Ancient India, No 3, P. 82 and Dawn of Civilisation, 1961, p. (230) 
(cdited by S. Pigggott); Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India to 1000 B.C., (Pelican). 
2950, pp. 213 and 243, 


7. Aurther Berridalc Keith, Prof. of Sanskrit, University of Edinburg, had 
somehow to deny the antiquity of the Vedic civilization, by denying the real 
import of the famous K Tittika passage of Satapatha Brahmana, and hence referred 
with approval, without citing any evidence, to the attempt of Lehmann 
Haupt, to revive (again without any evidence) the Theory of Babylonian 
origin of the Indian Lunar naksatra zodiac, originally propounded by Weber, 
supported by Whitney (without any evidence) and refuted by Max Müller, 
his Text of Reveda, Vol. IV, 1962, Preface and his India, What can It Teach 
Us, (1882), p. 126 ; Agnes Mary Clerke, Encyclopaedea Brittainica, XIth Edition, 
1922, pp. 995-996, Article Xodiac. For further refutation see. B.V. Kameswara 
Aiyar, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, (Bangalore), Vol. XII, 1921-22, 
pp. 171-193, 223-246, 357-366 3 “Age of the Brahmanas”, Also Gorakh Prasad, 
JB. & O.RS., Vol. XXI, 1935, PP. 120-136; N.N. Law, I.H.Q., Vols. 
XXXVI and XXXVII, Supplement, pp. 151-155, Also sec. footnotes 7,11 
and 170. 
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a class, to which the very idea that India could achieve, on her 
own, anything great or original, was an anathema. 

IV. The palm has to be awarded, however, to D. P. Agar- 
wal, who has outdone Wheeler himself, and shutting out evidence 
from stratigraphy, ceramics and paleography of the Indus script 
and on the basis of a date of sample No. TF-75, from a late 
Harappan level, about whose freedom from contamination grave 
doubts may be entertained, determined by C-14 process, prescribed 
the date bracket 2300-1750 B.C.5 Dr. Walter T. Fairservis Jr. also 
seems to favour even lower dates, for the Indus civilization? Bya 
strange twist of Fate, while Agarwal and Fairservis were 
pressing for ultra low dates, Wheeler was being constrained to 
admit that his earlier date bracket, 2500-1500 B.C. was “excessively 
conservative’ and C-14 dates were unreliable.1 This amazingly 
sustained effort of some scholars to assign lowest possible dates to 
the Indus civilisation is on par with a similar effort, of a much 
longer duration, which has sought to give ultra low dates to the 
Vedic literature. In both cases, the protagonists of low dates haye 
ignored, twisted or completely misunderstood all evidence which 
unmistakably points to a higher antiquity, the one for the Vedic 
literature and the other for the Indus civilization. Such has 
been the obsession of many scholars, who advocate 1500 B.C. for 
the Vedic literature, that they avoid even mention of the names of 
great scholars like Lokmanya Balgangadhar Tilak, H. Jacobi, Sten 
Konow, Kameswara Aiyar, Jayaswal, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and 
many others, who have, on the basis of almost unanswerable evi- 
dence, advocated high dates for the Vedic civilization and litera- 
ture. The present writer can testify from personal experience (he had 
discussions with three professors of Sanskrit of three leading 
European universities during the International Congress of 
Orientalists, held in 1964 at Delhi) that the minds of these low date 
advocatesare as closed on oneend as the minds of the orthodox 
pandits, specially the Aryasamajists, on the other. Just as the 


8. Science, Vol 143, (1964), pp 950-952. 

9. Chronology of the Harappan Civilization and the Aryan Invasions, Man, Vol. 56, 
Art. 173 and his lecture, April 20, (1968), Archacological Survey of India, Hg., 
New Delhi. ! ; 

10. Press Interview, Statesman, New Delhi, March 19, (1965) ; F.A. Durrani, Ancient 
` Pakistan, Bulletin of the Department of Archaeology, Univervity of Peshawar, Vol. II, 
* (1965-1966), p. 238. 
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latter declare the Veda to be anadi, coevel with Creation, the 
former regard Max Miiller’s halting attempt to date the Veda, so 
sacred, as to challenge which amounts to damnable heresy. Simi- 
larly the name of K.N. Sastri is never mentioned by the advocates 
of low date for the Indus civilization and so great is their influence, 
even now, that hardly any publication.alludes to his work. It is 
at least permissible to ask why ?11 


ll. The German scholar Husing (quoted by Winternitz, A Hist. of India Lt, 
Vol. I, p. 307, dated Rgveda to 2nd century B.C, ! Max Muller, Hisit. of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, (1859), p. 295, Preface to his Text ofthe Rgveda, (1862.) 
Vol. IV, pp. v-vii, assumed that the minimum period required for each of the 
four strata of Vedic Literature was 200 years. Scholars like W.D. Whitney, Saint 

Hillaire and above all, the great H.H. Wilson, voiced their protests against 
such low dates. Wilson’s remarks, still valid today, may be scen in the 
Edinburgh Review, (1860), pp. 375 quoted by Max Miiller and the introduction 
to his trs. of the Rigveda, 1886, 2nd Ed. Vol. I, First Astaka, p. xiv. Martin 
Haugh, trs. of Aitareya Brahmana, (1863), Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 47-48, 
which is a far better performance than the translation of Keith, gave reasons 
to date the Vedic Lit. 2400 B.C. ; Vincent Smith, Oxford Hist. of India, p. 8, 
seems to agrec with it. Max Müller acknowledged the force of criticism, and 
remarked, ‘I need hardly say that I agree with almost every word of my 
critics. (Preface to Text of Rigveda, Vol. IV, p. vii and xiii. A change is 
indicated, in Max Miiller’s views, in his Collected Works, Vol. 2, (1890), p. 14, 
where he states, *Whether the Vedic hymns were composed 1000 or 1500 or 
2000 or 3000 years B.C., no power on earth will ever determine.’ Lok. B.G. 
Tilak and H. Jacobi, were the first to use astronomical data dealing with 
Vedic ritual, months, ritus, solstices year and the naksatra zodiac (lunar). 
See Tilak's Orion and Jacobi’s “on the Date of the Rigveda,” Eng. Trs,, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. 23, (1894), pp. 154, pp. 154-159, Both dated the Vedic 
Civilisation to 4500—4000 B.C. G. Bühler, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 23, (1894), 
pp. 238-242 supported their views ; but they were adversely criticised by 
W.D. Whitney, Ind. Ant., Vol. 24, (1895), pp. 361-369, and G. Thibaut, in the 
same journal, Vol. 24, pp. 85-100. Kameswara Aiyar examined thc wholc 
problem, in full detail, and in Q7MS Vol XII, 1921-22, pp. 171-193, 
223-246, 357-366, published his views under the title “Age of the Brahmanas.” 
Partly on the basis of the same Passages as cited by Tilak and Jacobi and, 
many others, he showed that the Brahmana literature cannot be begun later 

. than 2500-2000 B.C. ; and in the process demolished the objections of Keith 
Macdonell, Whitney and above all those of Thibaut, who had failed to take 
into account many important passages in the Brahmana literature. Similarly 
Gorakh Prasad, J.B. & O.R.S. Vol. XXI, (1935), pp. 120-136, again discussed 
the passages specially the Krittika passage of the Satapatha Brahmana, and 
after showing the hollowness of the arguments of Macdonell, Keith and 

(Contd. on next page) 
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V. The chronology of the Indus civilization is linked with 
that of Mesopotamia and the latter in its turn, during the Uruk 
Jamdetnasr periods, is linked with that of Egypt. The fluidity of 
Western Asiatic chronology, to which a passing reference has been 
made in paragraph II of this paper, is well illustrated by the candid 
admission of Falkenstein, “But the period before 1450 B.C. isa 
kind of chronological dark age extending all over Western Asia 
with a historical tradition so clouded that we cannot tell how many 
years passed between 1450 B.C. and the preceding era, where for 
nearly eight centuries, we have a perfectly good idea of what is 
going on, i.e. we have a well-established ‘relative chronology’ for 
the era, from the Dynasty of Akkad to the end of the Dynasty of 
Hammurabi, which means we know the succession of kings and can 
add the lengths of the reigns, but the dark period of unknown 
length following it leaves a period of 700 years floating unanchored 
in time with respect of our calendar".!* But the chaos before the 
rise of Sargon is even more staggering; the admissions of Assyriolo- 
gists and Egyptologists are extremely revealing : 


(a) M.B. Rowton has stated in clearest possible terms, 


Winternitz, showed that the Krittika passage has to be dated 2500 B.C. and 
the Rigveda to 4000 B.C. In 1947, P.C Sengupta, Ancient Indian Chronology, 
(Calcutta University, 1947), pp. 60, 155, discussed the astronomical Passages 
in the Vedic Lit. and in some cases furnished even stronger reasons in support 
of the chronology of Tilak,Jacobi, Agnes Mary Clerke, Articles on Zodiac, 
Enc. Britanica (XIth Ed., 1922), Vol. 28, pp. 995-996, supported the 2500 B.C. 
date for the Satpatha Brahmana. Finally N.N. Law, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XXXVI and XXXVII, supplement, (159 pages) examined in detail 
the objections of Whitney and Thibaut, against Tilak, Jacobi, and 
demonstrated how thc conditions imposed by Whitney had been more than 
fulfilled by Tilak and how Thibaut had to contradict himself, frequently, in 
criticising Tilak, Jacobi on astronomical grounds, finds support on historical 
grounds from Jayaswal, 7.B. & O.R.S., Vol. I, (1915), pp. 69-116 and Vol. III, 
(1917), pp. 246-262, where he shows that the commencement of the Brhadratha, 
Dynasty is to be dated to about 1727 B.C. : also G.S. Basu, Puranapravesa 
(in Bangli) supports the same, by dating Ikshavaku, the first king of the Solar 
dynasty of Ayodhya to about 4000 B.C., by an analysis of generation interval 
based on biological statistical data and the yugas, and generations etc. 
mentioned in the Puranas, Such a correspondence between generation 
interval, tlic historical data and astronomical chronology is not possible, if the 
date of commencement of the Vedic civilisation is brought down lower than 
about 4000 B.C. à 
19. The Near East : The Early Civilisations, (1967), p. 10. 
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“The chronology of every country in Western Asia bristles with 
problems'.? And again, ‘Even from this brief discussion of the 
chronology of the Old Sumerian period it should be clear that with 
each searching step we sink deep in conjecture and uncertainty," 

(b) The eminent G. J. Gadd has stated that Enmebaragisi, 
the twenty-second king of First Dynasty of Kish, after the Flood, 
celebrated in Mesopotamian myth and legend, whose inscription 
was found in a level ascribed to Early Dynastic II and, who is al- 
leged to be one generation earlier than Mesannipadda, the founder of 
the First Dynasty of Ur,!5 (and Mesannipadda is assigned to Early 
Dynastic III), was also earlier by one generation from the famous 
Gilgamesh who himself was contemporary of Agga, son of Enmeba- 
ragisi; thus Gilgamesh and Mesannipadda are made contemporaries. 
Yet he places seven rulers in Uruk, between Urlagal, a son or more 
probably a descendent of Gilgamesh, and Akalam-Dug of the Royal 
Cemetry of Ur, which is earlier than Mesannipadda, and dates 
Enmebaragisi 2700 B. C., and Mesannipadda 2550 B.C.!5, thus 
implying that one generation equals 150 years. It may be mentioned 
that Rowton also dates Enmebaragisi, 2700 B. C. and Mesanni- 
padda, 2550 B.C. and makes the former an elder contemporary of 
Gilgamesh.! 

(c) A test of ashes found in the early AP Ubaid stratum, at 
the northern site of Tepe Gawra, has indicated, by C-14 process, 
a date about 3400 B.C., which is much lower than expected on 
archaeological grounds, for the AP Ubaid period. On the other 
hand another attempt to measure the interval which lies between 
the Al’ Ubaid period and the First Royal inscription—that of 
Enmebaragisi by a calculation of the rate of the deposit at a site in 
continuous occupation, at Khafaje—gave a result between fortyfirst 
and thirtyeighth centuries B. C. for the invention of writing, and 
that this again islong after the end of the AP Ubaid period.!8 As 

‘itis admitted that writing isa Product of the Uruk period, this 
implies that the beginning of Uruk period cannot be dated below 
4000 B.C. It also means that it took about a thousand years or 


ae 
13. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, Ch. VI (revised 1962), p. 23. 
14. Ibid, p. 53. 


15. Ibid, Ch. XIII, revised ( 1964), p. 17-18, and inside backcover, 
16. Ibid, inside backcover, ; 

17. Ibid, Ch, VI, revised (1962), p. 66. 

18, Ibid, Ch. XIII, revised (1964), p. 18. 
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more, for the art of writing to develop from the primitive scarcely 
understood pictographs to the cuneiform writing of inscriptions 
dated 2700 B.C., of Early Dynastic IL.!? Thus it would be justi- 
fiable to allow a similar period of development for the Indus Valley 
script before the first inscriptions of the lowest excavated levels on 
mound AB dated 2500 B. C. by Wheeler, and the commencement 
of writing in the Indus Valley may, thus, bateded to about 4000- 
3500 B. C. as postulated by Dr. G. R. Hunter. 

(d) Sir Leonard Woolley assigns Mesannipadda to 2700 B.C.2 
and it is admitted that he belongs to Early Dynastic III; yet other 
scholars place him in 2900 B. C.2! and some others in 2550 B.C. 
Frankfort dates him to Early Dynastic III-B, while Edith Porada 
places him in Early Dynastic III-A.” 

(e) The flood, celebrated in Mesopotamian tradition and 
Myth, is assigned by Woolley to the Al'Ubaid Period (3500 B.G.)2: 
but others like Patrick Garlton*!, and Krammer“ consider that it 
occurred at the end of the Jamdetnasr period (some date the end 
of this period to 3100 B.C., others bring it down to 2750 B.C.) C. J. 
Gadd, while admitting that the arguments of Woolley cannot be 
brushed aside easily; he himself seems somewhat hesitant.? 

(f) Adam Falkenstein states that the  Assyriologists are able 
to give only broadly approximate dates to periods before the 
Dynasty of Akkad and that too for thelast phase known as Early 
Dynastic III. The base these dates on the succession of rulers of 

Lagash from Ur-Nanshe to Urukagina (who was conquered by 
Lugalzaggisi or Uruk, perhaps a decade or two he himself 
was overwhelmed by Sargon of Akkad). This Legash Dynasty 
lasted 120 years. The Sumerian King list is unreliable before the 
time of Sargon.” 
EN a DE 
19. Ibid, p 18. 


tions at Ur., (1954), pp. 16, 252. 3 i 
a ne ie ; and Patrick Carlton, Buried Empires, (1939), p. 69. 


ies in Old World Archaeology, Chicago, (1965), pp. 162-163. 
; res Sed UF, (1954), pp. 34-35 s but Al'Ubaid should end about 4100 B.C, 
G M Gadd, Cam. Ancient Hist. Vol. I, Ch. XIII (rev. 1964) p. 17. 
vied Empires, (1939), p. 64-65. i | 
^ i anes Pennsylvania, Voi. 9, (1967), p. 18 ; Krammer cites Langdon 
Bu support Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East Hist, (1958), 
in : 


p. 136. 
96. C.J. Gadd, Op. Cit, p 17. 


97. The Near East ; The Early Givilisations, London, (1967), p. II. 
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(g) There are 45 kings listed, between Meskalam Dug of Ur 
and Lugalzaggisi, who is about 25 years earlier than Sargon. On 
the other hand there are eight rulers in Lagash without a break and 
contemporary monuments and inscriptions show that some of them 
were ephemeral. Many of the names of the rulers, whose monu- 
ments have been found are not even mentioned in the lists. e.g. the 
princes of Lagash, even though some of them ruled most of Meso- 
potamia. Before the time of Ur-Nanshe, even approximate dates 
cannot be furnished, and this covered Early Dynastic II, I, Jamdet- 
nasr, Uruk and Al’Ubaid periods. Their duration has to be esti- 
mated from the thickness of the deposits at the excavated sites and 
the development of the cunciform script.?8 

(h) Some scholars allow a total of 250-300 years only for 
both the Early Dynastic II and III, while others insist that it should 
be 400-500 years. The only argument against the higher figure 
seems to be derived from paleography. But Sidney Smith declares, 
“The script of Aannipadda resembles that of Entemena, and on 
epigraphical grounds it would be preferable to suppose the interval 
between the two to be less. But epigraphical argument by itself 
cannot be considered convincing. Cuneiform writing did not change 
speedily at any period, and there is sometimes far more difference 
between individual scripts of the same period than between inscrip- 
tions centuries apart. Epigraphical arguments should not in 
matters of chronology be pressed too far; to assume that Aanni- 
padda and Entemena are not separated would necessitate a com- 
plete disregard of the King lists. To disregard some of the figures 
assigned in those lists is reasonable; to jettison the names of the 
kings is to neglect the full weight of the evidence. Dietz Otto 
Edzard also considers that paleographic evidence is of little help in 
formulating chronology.3! 

(i) That Egypt and Mesopotamia mutually influenced each 
other, both culturally and commercially, during the Uruk-Jamdetnasr 
periods of Mesopotamia and the Pre-Dynastic period of Egypt, is 
admitted by all. But this fact does not provide a basis for chrono- 


28. Op. Cit. p. 12. 

29. Sidney Smith, Early History of Assyria, (1928), p. 40 : Carlton, Buried Empire 
(1939), p. 69 ; Woollcy, Op. Cit., p. 16. 

30. Sidney Smith, Op. Cit., p. 40. 

31. The Near East ; The Early Civilisations, (1967), p. 12. 
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logy as the Assyriologists are at loggerheads regarding the dates to 
be assigned to these two periods. Some of them begin the 
Jamdetnasr Period 3200 B.C. ; Others bring it down to 3000 B.C. 
Dietz Otto Edzard, admits candidly that meaningful history for a 
major part of Early Dynastic III in Mesopotamia can be written 
provided no attempt is made to synchronise it with the Egyptian 
history!?”38 

(j) W.C. Hayes, observes, ““the beginnings of Egyptian 
History may now be lowered to about the end of the fourth 
millennium B.C. which agrees better with the body of historical and 
chronological evidence available than do the much higher dates once 
favoured by some leading scholars. It does not, however, entitle us 
to disregard this evidence and telescope the earlier periods of 
Egyptian history to allow for synchronisms with the admittedly fluid 
chronologies of neighbouring lands or merely to gratify an intuitive 
feeling that such eras as the Early Dynastic Period and the Old 
Kingdom ‘could not’ have been as long as our ancient sources 
indicate they were.”4 Hayes is here probably referring to the dates 
assigned by Sir Flinders Petric to Menes, 5500 B.C. 

(k) Another writer also is very frank, “Levels XI-V of Ianna 
are assigned to Early Dynastic Period. Levels XI-IX are Early 
Dynastic I, VIII is Early Dynastic II and VII-V are Early Dynastic 
III, however level VII-B may well have been built towards the end 
of the Early Dynastic II. The lengths of these periods as suggested 
on the chart, is only a surmise.” 

(i) The Al’ Ubaid Period is also dated variously, 4000-3500 
B.C. 4500-4000 B.G.3', 5,100-3500 B.C. or even 5100-4000 B.C.%8 
Similarly the dates assigned to the Jamdetnasr Period in between 
the Uruk and the Early Dynastic I, of Mesopotamia, vary between 
3570 B.C.3? and 3000 B.C. Some scholars date the Early Dynastic I 


32. The Near East ; The Early Civilisations, Ed. Jean Bottcro and others, Trs. (1967), 


p. 12. 


. Ibid, p. 57. 
5 Cusbridgs Ancient Hist. Vol. I, Ch. VI (rev. 1962) p. 3. 


35. Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, (1965), p. 209. 
36" M.E.L. Mallowan, Dawn of Civilisation, (1961), p. 66. 
"Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, (1958), p. 171. 
` OJ. Gadd, Cambridge Ancient Hist, Vol. I, Ch. XIII, rev. (1964), p. 18 and 
m LI 3 
* Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, (1965), p. 249. 
Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, (1965), pp. 82, 176, 249. 
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to 2900 B.G., others to 3000 B.C. or even 3175 B.C.40 


The only conclusion which common sense can draw from this 
bewildering set of opinions is that all these dates, based on the same 
evidence, are more or less speculations, surmises, personal prejudices 
and predilections of the Assyriologists, and hence Hayes is right, in 
insisting, that the periods of Egyptian history should not be shortened 
to suit Mesopotanian chronology, though strangely enough, he 
himself by shortening the interval between the Ist and the XVIIIth 
Egyptian Dynasties, has committed the same mistake. Thus some 
other means of determining the chronology of the Indus Civilization 
should be found, about which more has been said later on in this 
paper. T 

VI. The suitability of C-14 process for the chronology ofthe 
periods after say 5000 B.C. may now be conveniently considered. All 
reasonable men admit that it has many successes to its credit, but 
they also admit, though sadly, that in many cases, some of which 
are cited below, the results achieved are disappointing to say the 
least. It has now become clear that as yet physicists do not 
comprehend fully all the factors of the C-14 process and hence the 
dates provided by it should, wherever possible, be confirmed by 
independent evidence. 

(a) Weigall has reconstructed the chronology of Egypt from 
fragments of the inscription, known as the Palermo-Cario stones, thc 
Turin papyrus and other records. It reveals that the first four 
dynasties lasted 700 years." The C-14 date, however, indicates a 
difference of only 71/91 years between the First and the Fourth 
Dynasties.* "The only conclusion that can be drawn is that either 
the Egyptian history is false or there is something wrong with the 
samples chosen or with the process or with both. 

(b) The C-14 date of Hemka, contemporary with the middle 
point of the Ist Dynasty, comes out to be 160 years earlier than the 
prehistoric Nagada culture, which cannot be dated below 3,300 
years B.C. and may, in all probability, be earlier.43 

(c) King Djoser of the IlIrd Dynasty, who is assigned 2900- 
2800 B.C., or so, is dated by C-14 process, 800 years after his own 


40. Gordon Childe, Op. Cit., p. 171 3 and The Near East, The Early Civilisations, 
(1967). 

41. A History of the Pharohs, Vol. I, ( 1925), pp. 17-18. . 

42. Svend Aagc Pallis, Antiquity of Tran, (1956), p. 437. 

43. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, Chapter VI, (revised, 1962) p. 23. 
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immediate successor, Huni. “4 


(d) Grave doubts have been expresscd in the pages of Antiquity, 
vol. xxxii, 1958, p. 263, and its editor, Glynn Danials, observes, 
“When is a carbon-14 rcading an archaeological fact? We certainly 
need reassurance beyond all reasonable doubt at the present 
moment that scientists know all about the variables involved, that 
Elasser, Ney and Winckler are wrong in supposing that there were 
fluctuations in the intensity of cosmic ray formation and others were 
wrong in supposing that there were fluctuations in the original C-14 
content’. (Antiquity, vol. XXXIII, 1959 bp. 239-40). 

(e) It has been shown that the C-14 dates for the first millen- 
nium B.C. are 50-100 years too high while those of the period 
4000-200 B.C. are much too low. In fact the latter are at least 500 
years too low. The formula for determining the true calendar age of 
a sample, whose C-14 date has been determined, has been stated to 
be T=I. 4xR—1100 (where T is the true calendar age, and R is the 
Radio Carbon age). If this is sustained, it would revolutionise the 
C-14 dates so far determined eg. a sample whose C-14 date is say 
6000 years, B.P. would actually be 7300 years old.*:5 


(f) Weinberg has pointed out that some samples from the 
Mainland of Greece, gave C-14 dates, 6475+75 B.C., 6537110 
B.C., 653775 B.C. and 461180 B.C. The former three are too 
high by a thousand years and the last is too low. It was found that 
three years before the samples had been taken, the site had suffered 
by the removal of a large part of its eastern half, down to the level 
of the surrounding plain, during road building operations and that 
consequently the area to be excavated, had been cultivated by 
shallow, scratch ploughing. As a result, there was less than a metre 
of fill above the hardpan and the possibilities of contamination were 
great. Weinberg has, therefore, expressed the opinion that only 
when samples are taken from beneath the full depth of the mound 
and well away from the contaminated areas, well they command 
confidence! The present position is best summed up in the words 
of Saul S. Weinberg. In fact it has become increasingly clear that 
C-14 dates for the third millennium and probably for the latter 
part of the fourth millennium, as well, are generally much too low. 


id, p. 23. ; 
45. Radio Carton, Yale University, Vol. B, 1968), pp. 334-510. 


46. Chronologies in Old World Archaeoiogy, Chicago, (1965), pp. 310, 311. ` 
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Perhaps the physicists will eventually be able to explain the cause of 
this discrepancy; for the moment, however, it would seem best to 
ignore the C-14 dates when they are in clear conflict with solid 
archaeological evidence. This is exactly what has been done by the 
excavators of Beycesultan.!* 

VII. It is well known that the mounds of Harappa were 
robbed over a period of centuries, both by the inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages, and later by the British engineers of the North 
Western Railway (now West Pakistan Railway) for building and 
ballast material. Thus there is justification for doubting the purity of 
the sample (Laboratory designation TF-75), from a late level at 
Harappa, whose Radio Carbon date has been used by Agarwal as 
showing the end of the Indus Civilisation in about 1700 B.G.48 
It is also clear, from the foregoing, that G-14 dates should be used, 
in the reconstruction of Indian history, with extreme caution and 
not accepted unless confirmed by independent evidence, for who can 
say which samples are pure and which area is not contaminated. 
The C-14 method, therefore, is not likely to give substantial 
assistance in the formulation of a chronology for the Indus 
Civilisation. 

VIII. The present writer ventures to suggest that it would 
yield better results if a suitable chronology for Egypt is first framed 
and correlated with the Mesopotamian, rather than the other way 
round, and then an attempt may be made to formulate a chronology 
for the Indus Civilisation. An effort, in this direction, has been 
made in this paper. The reason is, that barring the First and 
Second Intermediate Periods, which could not have lasted more 
than six centuries, Egypt was, always, governed by one ruler. 
Moreover there is not as much need to rely on far fetched 
synchronisms of doubtful validity, based on inadequate data, which 
frequently contradict each other, as is the case with Mesopotamian 
chronology, and all this inspite of the fact that the Egyptologists 
have not yet been able to agree about the date of Menes who 
inaugurates the historical period in Egypt. All scholars are, 
however, agreed, that there was mutual contact between Egypt 


47. Ibid, pp. 303-305. Regarding the excavations’ at Beycesultan, reference 
should be to Seton Lloyd and James Mellaart, Beycesultan I, The Ghalcolithic 
and Early Bronze Age Levels, London, British Institute of Archacology, Ankara, 
(1962), pp 19, 23 

48. Science, Vol. 143, 1964, pp. 950-952 and Sub-para V (f) of this paper. 
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and Mesopotamia, at least in the Jamdetnasr period, if not in the 
proceeding Uruk period. That few Egyptologists are prepared to 
revise downward the Egyptian chronology to suit the .demands of 
the Aassyriologists, was dramatically brought to my attention at a 
personal discussion with Dr. I.E.S. Edwards of thc Egyptian 
Antiquities Department of the British Museum, at the International 
Congress of Orientalists, held in Delhi in 1964. Itis curious that 
some Assyriologists (e.g. Prof. Albright) who clamour for a low 
date for the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Civilisations also insist on 
a high date for the Old Testament. 


IX. Upto about 50 years ago, there used to be two schools 
of thought so far as Egyptian chronology is concerned. There were 
the protagonists, headed by Sir Flinders Petric, of very high dates, 
who was prepared to assign 5,500 B.C. to Menes. The other school 
proposed low dates between say 3,600 and 3,200 B.C.4? Now there 
is none who proposes a date, for Menes, beyond the 36th century 
B.C. The controversy, at present, is between those who advocates 
a date between 3,400 on the one hand and 3,100 B.C. on the other ; 
though there is a small band of scholars who would like to reduce 
this to 2900 or even 2830 B.C. Itis interesting to note some of the 
dates assigned to Menes during the last 40 years or more :— 


Eduard Meyer, 3180 B.C. and 3315 B.C. 
Kurt Sethe 3360 B.C.*: 
Sir Alan Gardiner, 3297 B.C., 3100 B.C.:? 
Arthur Weigall 3407 B.C.5: 
W.B. Emery, 3400-3200 B.C.51 
James Henry Breasted 3400 B.C.55 
Sewell 3188 B.C.5* - 
` H. Frankfort 3100 B.C.” 


49. Encyclopaedea Brittanica, Xth Ed, reprinted as XIth, after World War I, Vol. 


51. Ibid. 
. Egybt of Pharohs, London, (1961), p. 67. 
5 vn of the POM London, (1925), Vol. I, pp. 29-33. 


54, Archaic Egypt, Penguin, (1961), London, p. 30. 
55. A History of Egypt, (1921), p. 597. 


6 of Egypt, (1942). 
5 RR RU Kingship and the Code, (1948). 
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H.R. Hall, 3600-3500 B.G.:8 

William C. Hayes 3114 B.C.59 

M.S.F. Hood 3200 B.C. 

Albright; Scharff and Stock, 2900-2830 B.G.* 


X. The factors, excluding the problem of mutual contact 
between Egypt and Méesopotamia in Uruk-Jamdetnasr Periods, 
which have to be considered in framing the chronology of Egypt 
are, (a) the duration of the First Intermediate Period, i.e. the 
interval between the end of the Old Kingdom (Sixth Dynasty) and 
the rise of the Middle Kingdom, (b) the duration of the Second 
Intermediate Period that is the interval between the end of the 
12th Dynasty and the commencement of the 17th Dynasty and 
(c) the total period to be assigned to the First and Second Dynasties 
(Archaic Egypt). Egyptologists hold differing views on all the 
three points and hence the differences in dating the commencement 
of the historic period, as illustrated in the previous paragraph. 

XI. That the XVIIIth Dynasty began about 1580 B.C.9* 
is accepted by all Egyptologists, and the date is supported by 

fesopotamian and Hittite synchronisms and astronomical calcula- 
tions." The rising of the star Sothis (modern Sirius), on the 16th 
or 17th day of the eighth month of the seventh year of Senusert III 
of the XIIth Dynasty," recorded in a papyrus from the temple 
of El’Lahun, is considered the next crucial date, and it has been 
calculated to fall sometime between 1864 and 1877 B.C.® and the 
usual date assigned to the event is 1872 B.C. Another writer 
cited by Hall, dates it 1945 B.C. Weigall, however, states that 
the rise took place in the 4th month of Pero" and with the aid of 


58. Ancient History of the Near East, 1961, p. 27; Also Cambridge History, (1924), 
Vol. I, p. 173. 

59. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, Ch. VI. (Revised 1962), p. 3-4. 

60. Dawn of Civilisation, (1961), edited by S. Piggott, p. 98. 

61. Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, (1965), p. 50. 

62. Weigall, A History of the Pharohs, Vol I, (1925), dates it 1576 B.C. ; Gardiner, 
Egypt of the Pharohs, (1961), dates it 1575 B.C. ; Cambridge Ancient History, 
Vol., I, Ch. VI (revised, 1962) p. 17, 1567 B.C. 

63. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, Ch, VI, (revised 1962) pp. 17, 36. 

64. lbid, p. 4 ; Gardiner, Op. Cit. p. 65. 

G5. Cambridge Ancient Hist. Vol. Y, Ch. VI (rev. 1964) p. 4, 

G6. Hall, Ancient Hist. of the Near East, (1961), p. 25, Nicklin, Classical Review, 
Vol, XIV, 1900 p. 148. 

67. A Hist. of the Pharohs, Vol. I, pp. 29-33, 
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Acceptance of dates 
between 1945 B.C. and 1864 B,C. create serious difficulties. The 


XIIth dynasty lasted 213 years and scholars who accept a date 
of 1872 B.C. for the rise of Sothis, date the dynasty 2000—1788 B.C. 
This allows barely two centuries for the Second Intermediate 
Period ; and in these two centuries are crowded all the dynasties 
from XIII, which gives the impression of having lasted a fairly 
long time to, the end of the XVII. Weigall has shown that there 
were about 700 rulers” in various parts of Egypt, during this period, 
and though most of them were ephemeral, some were long lived 
and ruled all Egypt and accumulated enough resources and had 
cnough time to have their colossal statues carved in granite. Many 
were ruling simultaneously. Even the maximum cutting down of 
the reign periods of these rulers, cannot accommodate them in two 
centuries." Moreover there are serious doubts about the accuracy 
of record in the Ellahun Papyrus or its interpretation by modern 
scholars or both.” There are also reasons to hold that there 
was a change in the Egyptian calendar, unknown to modern scholars 
during or after the 2nd Intermediate Period." Many leading 
Egyptologists, therefore, insist that at least 300-400 years should be 
allowed for the Second Intermediate Period. Here we may well 
keep in mind the warning of Hayes about cither telescoping the 
periods of Early Egyptian history to provide for synchronisms with 
Babylonia or to gratify an intuitive fecling. We shall therefore 
not be seriously wrong if we accept that the interval: between the 
end of the XIIth Dynasty and the commencement XVIIIth 
Dynasty is of the order of 350 years. The beginning of the ITE 
Dynasty, therefore, falls about 1580-1-350--213—2143, B.C. T 
the XIth Dynasty, lasted about 160 years, its beginning would be 


68. Ibid, Volume II, p. 27. 
G9. Hall, Op. Git., p. 23. 
i 1 -67. 
70. Weigall, Op. Git., pp. 42, 61 i 
71. Hall. Op. Git. p. 23, Wcigall, Op. Cit., Vol. I, pp. 33-37. 
; Hall, Op. Cit., p. 25 ; Griffiths, Enclo. Britt. XIth Ed. (1922), Vol. IX, pp. 78-80. 
of Cil., p. 25; Weigall, Op. Cit., pp. 34-37 ; Eduard Meyer himself 
es Sti Sud for IInd Int. Period, before the discovery of Kahun 
acce 
ae d others 
4 ll, Op. Cit., and others. 5 
Ke ae d AET Hist, Vol. I, (1925) p. 173, dates the XIth Dynasty, 
all, 5 


2375 B.C. 
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2300 B.C.” or thereabout. 

XII. As regards the length of the First Intermediate Period, 
i.e. the interval between the end of the Old Kingdom, Dynasty VI, 
and the commencement of the Middle Kingdom, there are 
differences of opinion, and Egyptologists allow about 100 to 250 
years for it." Weigall’s reconstruction of Egyptian chronology 
shows that the VIIth Dynasty of five kings lasted 75 years, the 
VIIIth which had 18 kings flourished for 106 years, the IXth 
dynasty of 4 kings endured for 50 years, the Xth, lasted a 
mere 25 years; thus the total duration of these dynasties is 256 
years, provided of course they were successive. In any case the 
very low average of seven years per ruler, is indicative of extremely 
disturbed conditions in the Nile Valley.” It may, incidentally, be 
mentioned that there does not seem to be any valid reason, why 
this average of 7 years is not applicable in the case of hundreds of 
rulers, during the next disturbed period of Egyptian history, namely 
the Second Intermediate Period. Thus the end of the Old 
Kingdom and the beginning of the VIIth Dynasty, may be dated 
to 2500 B.C. 

XIII. Again there is a difference of opinion regarding the 
total period covered by the First Six Dynasties The Turin 
Papyrus gives a total of 955 years and includes therein 6 kingless 
years. A mistake has, however, been detected in it, in as much as 
it allots 20 years to Piopi I of the IVth Dynasty, while Manetho 
assign him 53 years and modern scholars hold that he ruled not less 
than 50 years.®° If this be accepted, the duration of the first six 


76. Weigall, Op. Git., pp. 42, 61-67, dates XIth Dynasty, 2271-2112 B.C., XIth, 
2111-1899 B.C. 

77. Egypt of the Pharohs, (1961), p. 67. Gardiner states that Eduard Meyer was of 
opinion that the First Intermediate Period lasted 200 years. H.R. Hall, 
e Hist. of the Middle East, p. 26, also dates the end of VIIth Dynasty, 

78. Weigall, A History of ihe Pharohs, Vol. I, pp 15-16, 17-18; W. B. Emcry, 
Archaie Egypt, Penguin, (1961), p. 29. 

79. Weigall, Op Cit., pp. 17-18. 

80. Hall, Cambridge Ancient Hist. Vol. I, (1924), p. 167. Emery, Archaic Egypt 
Penguin, (1961), p. 29 justifies Manetho's figures for the first and Sccond 
Dynasties on the ground that the great tombs of the First Dynasty, whosc 
thick walls were at Icast 6 metres high had been reduced to onc metre, by the 
end 2nd Dynasty, and the tombs of the Third Dynasty were built upon their 
ruins, 
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dynasties was 988 years. This length of time is also confirmed by 
the fact that the 28 kings of dynasties III, IV, V and VI, ruled 
429 years. Manetho’s lists give 264 years to Dynasty I and 256 
years to Dynasty II, making a total of 520 years. Thus 520--429— 
949 years which together with the 6 kingless years confirm the Turin 
Papyrus figure of 955 years?! Thus it may be assumed that the 
first six dynasties lasted about one thousand years. Adding this 
figure to 2500 B.C. as the end of the Old Kingdom, the beginning 
of the historic period in Egypt with Menes heading the list of the 
Pharohs, may be dated 3500 B.C. The present writer cannot 
pretend to explain how William C. Hayes, writes :— 


*Here the Turin Canon (IV, 17) comes to our aid with a 
total figure of ‘955 regnal years and 10(--?) days’ for the 
interval separating the end of Eighth Dynasty from the 
accession of King Menes, the founder of the First Dynasty. 
Since the interval in question comprised eight dynasties which 
followed one another without any apparent overlapping 
(co-regencies, with one exception, are unknown at this period), 
and the years referred to represent successive periods of 365 
days each, we have no choice but to accept the figure at its 
face value and place the founding of Egypts first historic 
dynasty at about 3114 or, in round numbers, 3100 B.C.” 
and reconcile it with what Sir Alan Gardiner who states, ‘The 
restoration of the broken total at the end of Dynasty VI has been 
disputed, but undoubtedly gave 955 years as the sum of years from 
Menes down to that point in Pharohic history Arthur Weigall 
also agrees with Gardiner. 
XIII. At present, most Egyptologists date Menes between 
3100—3200 B.C. but fail to demonstrate, beyond doubt, that they 
“isti i igni nly two centuries to the Second Inter- 
are justified in assigning only > na 
diate Period, one hundred years to the First Intermediate eriod, 
ie c the combined duration of the First and Second Dynasties, 
= oe tal, is indicated to be between 520—550 years by the 


"8l. Gardiner, Op. Cit. p. 66-67 ; Weigall, Op. Cit, pp. 15-17; Emery Op. Cit, 


p. 29. Op. Cit., 15-18, Duration of Ist 
3 . Cit., p. 67 ; Weigall agrees, Op. Cit., h 
82. Gic dice EE. ed by others are: Breasted 420 years, H.R. Hall, 
300 Rd Sewell, 373 years: H. Frankfort, 400 years, Hayes 420 ycars 
years ; , 


Emery himself is prepared to accept 550 years. 
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combined testimony of the Turin Papyrus, the fragments of the 
Palermo Stones, also known as the ‘Annals’, and .the lists of 
Manetho, the serious doubts entertained about the accuracy of the 
record of the rising of Sothis in the Kahun Papyrus, during the 
reign of Senusert III or its interpretation by the Egyptologists and 
the possibility, that unknown to the modern scholars, there was a 
change in the Egyptian calendar sometime during the Second 
Intermediate Period. No support can come from Mesopotamia, 
as the Assyriologists have so far sailed to establish a valid date for 
the Jamdetnasr period. As regards the ultra low dates ranging 
between 2900 and 2830 B.C., advocated by some scholars, for 
Menes, it may be mentioned that it seems that the protagonists are 
mostly German, and as Breasted has observed they seem to be better 
at philology and grammar than at history, and they appear, somc- 
how, very anxious to lower the Mesopotamian chronology. Perhaps, 
Prof. Albright was the first to advocate so low a date as 2900—2830 
B.C., in the pages of the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1990, 
Vol. VI, pp. 89-98.4 It may be mentioned that, his dates are 
generally so low that even in other fields, e.g. Mesopotamian, that 
they have not been accepted, as they would, among other reasons, 
introduce serious complications in Hittite chronology.95 Thus, it 
may be, that the date for Menes proposed by him and bothers— 
Alexander Scharff, Stock—who are of the same view, may cause 
serious difficulties in Egyptian chronology, and it would perhaps 
also mean that the evidence of the Annals, the Turin Papyrus etc. 
would be compromised. Nothing can be said about his statement 
that his date for Menes is supported by unpublished material as the 
same is not available for study in India, at any rate. As regards 
the attempts of Alexander Scharff in 1927 and again in 1960 and 
that of Hans Stock in 1949, to date Menes to 2830 B.C. or so, 
it is sufficient to state that they have not been accepted as shown 
by the verdict of no less a scholar than Sir Alan Gardiner. 


83. Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, (1965), p. 50 ; Sir Alan Gardiner, Egypt of 
the Pharohs, (1961), p. 68. 


84. W.F. Albright, Chronologies of the Old World Archacology, (1965, p. 50.) 
85. C.R. Gurney, The Hittites, (Penguin, 1961), p. 217. 

86. Albright, Op. Cit, p. 50. " : 

87. Gardiner, Op. Git. p. 60 : Albright, Op. Git. p. 50. 

88. Albright, Op. Git. p. 50. 
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“For our part we find it difficult for the beginning of the 
Dynasty I so low a date as 2850 B.C., that proposed by the 
late Alexander Scharff on the basis of the equally uncertain 
chronology of Babylon. 


The instability of Mesopotamian chronology has already been 
referred to in some detail, in paras II and V of this paper and 
attention has also been drawn to the warning of Hayes, against the 
reduction of Egyptian dates merely on intuitive grounds or forced 
synchronisations with Mesopotamia." This similar observations of 
Dietz Otto Edzard, made in 1967, referred to in para V (f) confirm 
the warning of Hayes.% 


XIV. Itwill be appreciated that considerable speculation, 
personal prejudices and subjective guesses have played a large part 
in dating the commencement of the historic period in Egypt 
between 3200 and 3100 B.C. to say nothing of the attempts in 
favour of 2900-2830 B.C. In any case only a divinely inspired 
prophet can assert dramatically that such close dating is possible; 
the rest of us have to be content, if we can, on the available 
evidence, arrive at dates, correct within a century either way. It 
isalso possible that these very low dates assigned to Egyptian 
history are a reaction against the very high dates which leading 
scholars, like Sir Elinders Petrie, used to advocate. Another 
important factor, which may have subconsciously affected the 
minds of the protagonists of low dates is the very rapid technolo- 
gical progress in Europe and the United States of America, within 
thelasttwo centuries. Thus these scholars (e.g. Prof. Oldenbarg, 
ZDMG, Vol.49,p. 79, where he refers, in connection with his 
attempt to date the Vedic literature by comparison with the rapid 
progress in 400 years in the New World) tend to think that pro- 
gress in the centuries and millennia before Christ, should also have 
been fast. Unfortunatly no evidence for such progress has yet 
been furnished. It has been pointed out that all elements which 
should have given quick birth to civilization, as conceived by 
Western scholars, such as city life and its material amenities many 
of us in the East are not prepared to accept such a concept had 


3. 


diner, Op. Cit. p. 68. 7 
A pde dge Ancient History, Vol. I, Ch. VI, (revised 1962) p. 3. 
9l. The Near East : The Early Civilisations, Eng. Trs., London, 1967, p. 55, 10-12, 


92, Dawan of Givilisation, 1961, p. 92. 
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already developed at Jericho, in the eighth millennium B.C.; and 
yet the same scholars state that it had to wait for 3000/4000 years 
for its birth in lands which in the eighth millennium B.C. had 
not given any indication that they would ever become centres 
of developed civilization. After all man has taken tens of 
thousands of years to pass through the paleolithic stage and the 
neolithic is barely 10,000 years old—there still are people who are 
in that stage of life. Therefore it is only reasonable to assume 
that while the antiquity of a civilisation should not be pushed 
back too far, it should also not be unduly compressed. 

XV. It has already been mentioned that it is incomprehensi- 
ble to the present writer how Hayes states that the total duration 
of the First Eight Dynasties of Egypt, according to the Turin 
Papyrus is 955 years®, while Sir Alan Gardiner?! and A. Weigall® 
state, categorically, that this is the total for the first Six Dynasties 
only. For Egyptian chronology, this is rather important as it 
involves a period of 181 years—75 years for the VIth Dynasty 
and 106 years for the VIIIth Dynasty. The establishment of 3500 
B.C. as the probable date for the accession of Menes enables us to 
determine the time of the Jamdetnasr period and its predecessors, 
the Uruk and the Al’Ubaid periods of Mesopotamia. The Jamdet- 
nasr period is supposed to have lasted two centuries and may thus 
be dated 3700-3500 B.C. and it influenced the immediate pre- 
Dynastic Egypt; the Uruk period, during which writing is supposed 
to have been invented, may be assigned 4000-3700 B.G.? and the 
long Al’Ubaid, 5100-4000 B.C.97 

XVI. Ifthe date of Mesannipadda be assumed to be 2700 
B.C. and it is as valid as the date 2550 assigned to him by Rowton 
and Gadd and that there was an interval of 150 years between him 
and Enmebaragisi of Kish, the latter has to be dated 2850 B.C. He 
had twenty-one predecessors. The possibility of the name of some 
rulers being dropped should also be kept in mind, and there is no 
record of any parallel kingline, contemporaneous with them. Assu- 


93. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, Ch, VI, (1962), p. 3. 


94. Egypt of the Pharohs, (1961), p. 67. 

95. A history of the Pharohs, Vol. I, pp. 17-18. 

96. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, XIII, (1964), pp. 17-18: Chronologies in Old 
World Archaeology, (1965), p. 249, chart T, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. 1, 
Ch. XIII, p. 18, 

97. Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, (1958), p. 171. 
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ming three generations to a century, since we do not know that each 
ruler of the Dynasty was the son of his predecessor, the total dura- 
tion of the Dynasty before Enmebaragisi would be 700 years. The 
biological invesitgations of the late Dr. G.S. Basu, of the University 
of Calcuta coupled with his analysis of the statistical data regarding 
the yugas and Manvanataras mentioned in the Puranas show that a 
generation interval is 28--5 years; 98 similarly Prof. A.L. Basham, 
has demonstrated, on the basis of data recorded of a large number 
of Dynasties in India, whose inscriptions are available, that in such 
cases of undated Dynasties it is safer to go by generation intervals, 
which he has found to be 30 years or so.® This confirms the assump- 
tions of ancient historians like Herodotus and modern Sidney Smith. 
Thus the First Dynasty of Kish would begin about 2850--700—3550 
B.C. But this is the date for not only Menes but also for the end of 
the Jamdetnasr period,100 as according to the Sumerian tradition, 
accepted by Assyriologists, the Flood intervened between the end of the 
Jamdetnasr period and the First Dynasty of Kish!?. It also implies 
that the duration of the Early Dynastic, I, II and III was 3500- 
2400=1100 years, instead of 600 years usually assumed.' But it 
has already been shown that the Assyriologists admit that the 
length, in years, of the pre-Sargonic period is pure guess work and 
the argument from Paleography, in favour of the shorter period, is 
discredited by the observations of Sydney Smith.1 Thus it appears 
to the present writer that there is no insuperable bar to date both 
the First Dynasties of Egypt and of Kish, to 3500 B.C. It might be 
objected that the First Dynasty Kings may be mythical; but they 
have ceased to be so, since the discovery of an inscription of 
Enmebaragisi,! just as the First Dynasty, of Ur, which used to be 
considered mythical during the thirties, became historical as a result 


98. Dr. Girindrashekhar, Puranapravesh, (Bengali Language) ; but see its 
review in English, in the pages of Samkhya (Indian Journal of Statistics), 
Vol. II, Part 3, (1936). He has shown that where the succession is direct 
between father and son average reign period exceeds the generation interval, 

LAST Sn m 
. Studies in Indian History and Culture, (1963), p. 82. 2 
100 Patrick Garlton, Buried Empires, p. 65; Krammer, Bull. Uni. Museum of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. 9, (1967), Summer, p. 18. : 
101. Carlton, Op. Cit., p. 65 ; and also para XV of this paper. 
102. Carlton, Op. Git., p. 69. 


: ly History of Assyria, (1928 ), p. 40. | 
s Danke Ancient History, Vol. I, Ch. XIII (rev, 1964) p. 17, 
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of the excavations at Ur, where Woolley discovered an inscription, 
translated on the spot by C.J. Gadd, ‘Aanipadda, King of Ur, son 
of Mesannipadda, King of Ur, has built this for his Lady, Nin- 
Kharsag.108 Gilgamesh of .Uruk, also, used to be considered: 
legendary, until recently, and this Ruler was a contemporary of 
Agga, son of Enmebaragisi, who is now historical." Thus there is 
no reason to doubt that the tradition of the historicity of the First 
Dynasty of Kish is substantially justified, though one may with full 
justification, jettison the fantastic reign periods allowed to its 
rulers.108 
XVII. The synchronism between the First Dynasty of Egypt, 

the First Dynasty of Kish, and the end of the Jamdetnasr Period 
coupled with the fact that there is greater similarity, between the 
material remains of the Indus Valley and Jamdatnasr and earlier 
periods in Mesopotamia, thus furnishes fairly safe ground for the 
formulation of a reasonable chronology for the Indus Civilisation. 
Wheeler has already admitted, as mentioned elsewhere in this paper 
that his date bracket, 2500-1500 B.C. was much too low, but he has 
not yet stated any revised chronology for the Indus Civilisation.19 
He also had to concede that "there is more resemblance between 
Mesopotamian Zigguret of the 25th century B.C. and the Mexican 
Temple-Pyramid of the 15th century A.D. than between the former 
and the Indus Valley.?!* He has now to content himself, with a sort 
of rear-guard action, by stating that the Indus Valley people created 
the civilisation in the knowledge that it has been done before. 
But it is remarkable that the other co-architect of the 2500-1500 B.C. 
date bracket, the redoubtable Stuart Piggott, has not, to the know- 
ledge of the present writer, anywhere expressed any opinion endors- 
ing change of front by Wheeler. Perhaps it is humiliating for an 
archaeologist of his reputation to admit that humble but truly 
great scholars like Sastri have shown him to be wrong. Space 

105. Excavations of Ur, (1954), P- 93 ; Buried Empires, (1939) p. 91. 

106. DA Empires, pp. 77-84 ; Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, Ch. XIII, (1964), 

p. 21. 

107. Cambridge Ancient Hist., Vol. I, Ch. XIII, p. 17 and Ch. VI (rev. 1962) p. 66. 

108. Ibid ; Ch. XIII, p. 18 and Woolley, Excavations at Ur, (1964), p. 252. 

109, ng 4 Review, Ancient Pakistan, Bull. Dept of Arch. Uni. Peshawar, (1965-66), 

p. 238, 
110. Antiquity, XXXVI, p. 180-191. 
ll. Dawn of Givi., (1961), p. 248, 
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does not: permit mention of more than a few of the numerous links 
between the Indus, the Mesopotamian and the Iranian Civilisations 
and Cultures: 


(a) Pottery: The common Harappan pottery with a simple 
design formed by closely grouped vertical lines or diago- 
nals connected with long horizontal lines is paralleled on 
a vase from Samarra!!?, The raised loop pattern above 
the lines in Harappan ware is seen at Halaf and AI 
Ubaid"3, The fish-scale design of the Harappan pottery 
and Halaf is not found at Samarra and APUbaid'4, 

` The Intersecting Circles design of Harappa is so similar 
to the corresponding designs at Arpachiyya that one may 
be mistaken for the other!!5*, The Harappan pattern of 
animal body with hatching and cross-hatching is 
paralleled at Halaf and Susa I!9. The step pattern 
similar to the Harappan is found at Susa I but not in 
II", Amazonite beads from Nilgiri hills, South India, 


were found in the lowest level of house ruins below the 
flood silt excavated at Ur, by Woolley and assigned to 


the AP Ubaid period!!/. The black slip were manu- 
factured from grey clay with a thick polished black slip 
is similar to the black pottery of the Uruk period in 
Sumer!?, As regards the Reserved Slip ware, Patrick 
Carlton writes, “This very curious technique can hardly, 
one would have thought, have arisen independently in 
two parts of the world. Yet it is found not only in Sumer 
during the Uruk period (4100-3700 B.C. or at the latest 
3500-3300 B.C.))?^ but also in the lower levels at 


—— —— 


. ES, Starr, Indus Valley Painted Pottery, p. 27. 

. Loc. Cit. 

. Loc. Cit. 

. Loc. Cit. 

. Loc. Cit. 

. Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, (1958), p. 138 and 


Mohenjodaro and Indus Givilisation, Vol. II, p. 104. 


Excavations at Ur. (1954), p. 33 ; Buried Empires, (1939), p. 160 ; Pallis, Antiquity 


of Iraq; 1956, p. 662. 


. Buried Empires, (1939), p. 158. 
. Burried Empires, P 


p. 158-159. Uruk Period .is later than the lower levels of 
Carchemish. 
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Carchemish (which are older than Uruk), far up the 
Euphrates. Since the Uruk period probably ended not 
very much less than 1000 years before the beginning of 
the early period at Mohenjodaro, these two types of 
ware raise problems to which, at present, the wisemen 
will not attempt to pose an answer.”120 The early period 
at Mohenjodaro represents the lowest levels excavated 
by Sir John Marshall and his colleagues. The sunmotif 
with seven rays found at Harappa is closely paralleled 
at Tell-Halaf!?!, The lozenge patterned pottery with 
connected lozenge design of Harappa is found at Rana 
Chundai I, Sialk II and Tell Halaf!?? The comb-motif 
of Harappa is not found at Susa II and Jamdetnasr but 
at Susa I and also Tell Halaf.?3 The four petalled 
roseatte of Mohenjodaro, used as a border decoration, 
is to be found at Tell Halaf only!". The pottery 
stoppers of Mohenjodaro are paralleled at Jamdetnasr!*5, 
The exquisitely carved figure of a Squatting monkey, 
discovered in the Royal Cemetery of Ur (earlier than 
Mesannipadda, of Early Dynastic III-a) is similar to 
the monkey figure in glazed frit at Mohenjodaro and 
as monkey has always been foreign to Western Asia. 
the origin of the motif must lie in India!?5. Similarly 
the etched carneillian beads found in the same cemetry 
came from India!"; the hair dressing style represented 
by the helmet of Mesklamdug (Royal Cemetry of Ur) 
has been found on the still older statues of Eshnunna, 
and is also derived from India!?$, 


Seals: Wheeler has acknowledged that at least two 
out of a total of thirty seals, which are of Indian oirgin 
or close copies thereof, discovered at Susa and various 
sites in Mesopotamia, have to be assigned to the Early 


———MM——— 
121. Chanhudaro, pp. 95-96. 

122. Starr, Indus Valley Painted Pottery, p. 43 ; Piggott, Prehistoric India, 1959, p. 121. 
123. Starr. op. cit., p. 52. j 

124. Chanhudaro, p 100. 

125. Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East (1958), p. 100. 

126. Burried Empires, pp. 160-161. 


127. Ibid, p. 161 ; Excavations at Ur (Woollcy), (1953), p. 112. 
128. Buried Empires, p. 161. 
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(c) 


(4) 


129. Gordon Childe, 


Dynastic level, in the latter country. Though this 
seems, by implication, to be denied by Agarwal, Gordon 
Childe accepts it and so does Piggot???. A cylindrical 
seal of the Jamdetnasr period, depicting a tree with 
animals all round it (on one side there is a bull kneeling 
and nibling at its branches and on the other is shown 
an animal with the head of an elephant and the body 
of a bull)7*, is also partially paralleled in the Indus 
Valley. Since the elephant has always been foreign to 
Mesopotamia, bullhas remained common in India, from 
immemorial antiquity, the motif must be originally 
Indian!?!, 


Bricks: The people of the periods known as Al'Ubaid, 
Uruk and Jamdetnasr, all used flat bricks. But the 
Sumerians, when they can be first definitely identified 
as Sumerians, in the First Early Dynastic Period, after 
the post-Jamdetnasr flood, which destroyed Ur, Shuruppak, 
Kish etc., used the inferior plano-convex designs for 
their bricks!?, The people of the Indus Civilization 
used flat bricks similar to those of Jamdetnasr Period. 
Also it has been found that the building of the 
Jamdetnasr period were found to be burnt. This has 
been interpreted to mean that a new people came 
over and occupied Sumer, and they were defined as 
Sumerians. Hence it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the Indus Civilisation was as early as the Uruk 
Period (4000 B.C.), para (5 i) as if it had been contempo- 
raneous with the Early Dynastic I, and had been 
influenced then by the Sumerian it would have borrowed 
the plano-convex type of bricks. 

Roll top pins and animal headed rods: A roll 
top pin was discovered at a depth of 18.4 feet at Mohen- 
jodaro and another in the Jhukar level overlying the 
Harappan level at Chanhudaro. Piggott finds their 


counterparts in 2600 B.C! in the Anatolian-Agean 


op. cit., P. 169 ; Piggott, Antiquity, Vol. xvii, p. 178. 


130. H. Frankfort, Gylinder Seals, pl. VI-C. 


131. K. N. Sastri, New 
132, Woolley, Op. Git.» 


Light on the Indus Civilisation (1957), p. 80. 
48-49 and Cartlon, Op. Cit., p. 63. 


133. Ancient India No. 4, pp. 26-40. 
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region and brings them to India in 2000 B.C. At the 
same time he admits that such pins have been found in 
a context of the 4th millennium B.C. at Hissar, Sialk 
and Anau. The same is the case with the animal headed 
rods, one from Harappa and the other from Mohenjodaro, 
parallels to which have been discovered in Susa and 
Mesopotamia, both assignable to the Uruk period. 
Thus these articles could have come direct to India. 
instead of first going to the Anatolian-Aegean region, 
then crossing their original homeland to reach India. 
This is strange logic indeed. 


Script: One of the strongest arguments for a high 
date for the Indus civilisation is the Indus Valley script, 
which is found equally well developed at the highest 
and the lowest excavated levels at Harappa and Mohen- 
jodaro. No antecedent evolutionary stages have so far 
been found. It is impossible that such a developed 
script could have been born like Laksami arising from 
the sea. It is well developed, ideographic and phonetic 
and yetit is more archaic than the earliest Sumerian 
cuneiform, and hence represents an older stage. Sidney 
Smith"! and Stephen Langdon! have stated that the 
Indus Valley script is not connected with either the 
Sumerian or the Prote Elamite scripts, and the later 
scholar was of the opinion that it had some resemblance 
to the Egyptian heiroglyphids!*, G. R. Hunter, whose 
studies are even now considered the best so far as the 
Indus Valley script is concerned, definitely states that 
similarities between the Sumerian and the Proto-Elamite 
scripts do not become noticeable till the Jamdetnasr 
Period (which cannot be dated below 3500 B.C.) and 
the mutual borrowings, if any, must be dated to 4000 
B C.18", This evidence has been completely ignored by 


the advocates of low dates. 
» 


134. Mohenjodro and the Indus Civilisation (1931), Vol. II, p. 424. 
135. Ibid, p. 424. 

136. Ibid, p. 424. 

137. Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro, pp. 47-48. 
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(f) Religion : There does not seem to be much in common 
between the religious beliefs and customs of the people of 
Mesopotamia, from the Al’ Ubaid Period onwards and the 
Indus Valley people. In Mesopotamia, temples going 
back to 4500 B. C. (Gordon Childe, New Lights on the 
Most Ancient East, 1958, p. 171) have been found. In 
India, no temple or even a place of worship which could 
be definitely identified as such has so far bcen found. 
Similarly no deva-pralimas have been found, though some 
scholars consider that the terracotta figurines represent 
the mother-goddess. Not only is this the case in the 
period of Indus civilisation but also no such traces have 
been found between the end ofthe Indus Civilisation, 
dated to 1700 B. C. and at least the Mauryan Period in 
the 4th century B.C. It is significant, that the Vedic 
Aryan also did not have temples or deva-pratimas. K.N. 
Sastri! and B.N. Dutta! have shown remarkable 
resemblance between the religious beliefs and funeral 
customs revealed by the spade, in the sites of the Indus 
civilisation and the detailed descriptions to be found in 
the Atharva Veda, the Yajurveda, and the Brahmana 
Literature, none of which can be dated later than 2500 
B.C. It was at about this time that the words Taimata, 
Aligi, Viligi, Urugala and Tabuva, were borrowed from 
Mesopotamia and are found in the Atharva Veda.? 
The above evidence, fora high antiquity for the Indus 
Civilisation, taking its origins back to the Aľ Ubaid in 
times, is confirmed by F. S. Starr, who has pointed out 
that the Harappan ware shows a long evolutionary period 
on Indian soil and does not give any impression of affi- 
nity with either the Iranian or Mesopotamian pottery and 
has more in common with Tell Halaf than with the 


latter11, 
ia aa Spark 2-154 (conclusions) 
i the Indus Civilisation, (1965), Vol. II, pp. 92 
138-139. Lara da Dutta, Man India, Vol. XVI, Oct.-Dec. 1936 and Vol. XVII 
he June, 1937, Vedic Funcrai Customs and Indus Valley Culture. 
March-Ju an dhar Tilak, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, (1917), 
140, parade Indian Vedas and also his Vedic Chronology and Vedanga Jyotish, 
ha : 


-144. 
. Poona (1925), PP- 125 
141. Indus Valley Painted Pottery, pp. 9-10. 


pp. 136- 
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XIX. Lately, it seems, reaction against the very low dates has 
begun and is well illustrated by the work of F. A. Durrani. He has 
examined, in a scholarly article? the mutual influence exerted by 
the Indus and Mesopotamian Civilisations with special reference 
to the stone vases discovered at Khafaje and Tell Agrab. He has 
also commented upon the admission of Wheeler thus : ‘It is not likely 
that the Harappan Metropolis like Mohenjodaro did not exist at 
time when Kot Dijians flourished, as suggested by Wheeler, but even 
if that be so,- there is evidence of commercial links between Hara- 
ppans, the Iranians and Sumerians in the Early Dynastic Period of 
Mesopotamia. This suggests that the Indus Civilisation has links 
already established with Mesopotamia in the first half of the third 
millennium B. C. As a civilisation would require a couple of 
centuries to attain status and position in international trade links, 
the beginnings of the Harappan Civilisation may be proposed at 
least as early as Early Dynastic I, if not earlier. The evidence cited 
above and the one collected through Dr. George F. Dales, boring in 

1965 (and the recent boring in 1966) would suggest a much longer 
life for Mohenjodaro and Indus Civilisation. Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
is therefore correct in admitting that his earlier date bracket, 2500- 
1500 B.C., was ‘excessively conservative’ and that C-14 test so far 
made for the Indus Valley are inadequate and results yielded through 
them are insecure.!!3 Thus Durrani supports, at least partially, the 
high dates advocated by Marshall and K. N. Sastri. 


XX. Carlton also upholds the antiquity of the Indus Civili- 
sation, “the Indus Civilisation existed, substantially, in the same 
form in which we find it at Mohenjodaro, at the time when the 
royal or priestly graves at Ur were being filled with gold and dead 
men’s bones; and that the Sumerians first came into contact with it 
at that time, Archaeologists have exclaimed loudly at the wonderful 
and sudden flowering of material culture, the forward and upward 
impulse on all the arts and crafts to which the ‘Royal Tombs’ bear 
witness. The problem of those tombs is still to be solved; but it is 
not inadmissible to speculate on whether something of the impetus 
which the Sumerian culture undoubtedly received when they were 


142. Ancient Pakistan, Bulletin of Depariment of Archaeology, University of Peshawar, 
1964-65, Vol. I, pp. 79-80, plates 6(a) etc., pp. 81-82. 
143. Ibid, Vol. IT, (1965-66), p. 238. 
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dug may not have been due to contact with a more sophisticated 
culture, whose home was the valley of the Indus and the broad 
plain of the five rivers. 44 

XXI. It would not be out of place to invite attention to the 
fact that the Indus Civilisation covered, between the north Punjab 
to at least the gulf of Cambay in the south, Alamgirpur in the 
east and Baluchistan in the west, an area three times that of 
ancient Egypt and six times that of the Sumerian civilisation. It 
is curious that the C-14 dates for Harappa, Kalibangan, Lothal, 
etc. are within a hundred or two hundred years of each other. In 
those days of primitive communications, and lack of paved cross 
country roads, it was not possible for a civilisation to originate at 
some place and extend over such a vast area; in only a few centuries. 
Even in my boyhood, the wonders of cities like Calcutta and 
Bombay, used to leave peoples of less sophisticated cities like 
Kanpur and Allahabad, gasping for breath. 

XXII. The work of K. N. Sastri, though completely 
ignored so far, in any publication, the present writer has studied, is 
of fundamental importance in determining the antiquity of the 
Indus Civilisation. It may be studied in all its fascinating detail 
in his two volumes.!45 It would have to suffice here to give the 
gist of his arguments. : 

(a) As regards the stratigraphy of Harappa, he has pointed 
out that, there is a glaring difference between the strati- 
graph of mound AB, dated 2500-1500 B. C. by Wheeler, 
and the mound F. The first occupation level in the 
former mound is along the contour line 557.5 while in 
latter mound it is along the contour line 519.5, a 
difference of 39’. Such a difference calls for adequate 
explanation, specially when it is realised that 
the cultural remains on both mounds are the 
same, showing that the same people inhabited the 
two mounds.46 If the Harappans could live comfortably 
on mound F, what was the necessity of creating a plat- 
form (according to Wheeler) 33 feet in height, for build- 
ing the mound AB habitations; at the same time. The 


ye 161-162 
" d Empires, pp. 
I EATER OR Paes ce n, Vol. I, 1957 and Volume II, 1965. 


145. New Light on the Indus Civilisatio s * 
146, New Light on the Indus Civilisation, Vol. T, p. 68. 
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ten feet thick flood deposit, immediatly below the citadel 
wall, upto contour line 540, i. e. 20.5 feet higher than 
the first occupation level at contour line, 519.5, on mound 
F, clearly demonstrates that no life could have existed 
there, long before the beginning of the mound AB build- 
ings. The principal public buildings, of Harappa, 
situated on mound F would have been completely ruined, 
as they alllie below the contour line 540. Wheeler has 
left all these points unanswered. Thus, if the mound AB 
is dated 2500 B.C., the mound F has to be dated 4000- 
3500 B.C. Nor did he appreciate the significance of his 
excavation cuttings HP XXXI and XXXV round the 
north-west corner or tower of mound AB where he found 
the ruins of buildings built with the typical Harappan 
bricks, which should have shown him that the Harappans 
had been in residence there long before the occupation 
level, at contour line 558:5.M7 As regards the pot-sherds, 
he discovered, found in a stratum 26 feet below the 
foundation of the citadel wall, it may be stated that such 
pale coloured pot-sherds had already been found mixed up 
with the red Harappa pottery, in previous excavations. 
Sastri states that he had himself examined, in the exca- 
vations carried out by Sri M. S. Vats, heaps of pot-sherds, 
lying in depth, and many of them were abnormal and 
yet they all belonged to the same ceramic culture and 
Industry. *$ The contention of Wheeler, that the citadel 
shows the arrival of the mature Harappa civilisation on 
mound AB, not only does not bear the test of scrutiny, 
but does not reveal the entire Story of occupation on 


147. Ibid, p. 68 ; Sastri supports his charge, by citing Wheeler, ( Indus Civilisation, 
p. 20), **The history of those defences was not a simple one. In addition to 
the village culture found below them in the main section, at two points 
fragments of underlying baked brick structures were also identified. Whilst, 
therefore, there is no indication of any lengthy pre-citadel settlement, there 
was certainly an applicable antecedent Phase.” Sastri observes on this, “May 
T ask, what are the cight strata of occupation in mound F. If not sure indication 
ofa lengthy pre-citadel phase.” New Light on the Indus Civilisation, Volume I, 
p. 69, footnote 2. 


148. Sastri, Op. Cit., Vol. I, p. 69, 
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mound AB.!? To this extent his excavation was 
defective. 

(6) The present writer ventures to suggest that merc change 
in ceramic design does not prove that they were produced 
by different peoples. Also, if on the basis of the use of 
plano-convex bricks by the Sumerians, it be held, that 
they were different from their predecessors of Jamdetnasr 
period," the converse proposition that similarity of bricks 
used in different layers of occupation strata ata site 
proves the identity of the peoples using them is also valid. 
Hence this also establishes, on equally valid grounds, the 
identity of the people, whose buildings made of typical 
Harappan bricks were found by Wheeler (already referred 
to) with the Harappan people of the Citadel phase. 

(c) Wheeler's view that the mud and mud-brick platform 
rising to a height of 33. feet was designed to carry the 
weight of the buildings of the citadel,!5! has also been 
refuted by Sastri, who showed that the platform was not 
built at the same time as the citadel, there being a distinct 
line of cleavage between the two structures, nor was it 
désigned to carry the weight of the citadel buildings. 
The foundations of the platform were carried down to a 
depth corresponding to contour line 540 and yet it was 
protected by a massive rampart whose foundations went 

13 feet deeper. What was the necessity ? On the theory 
of Wheeler, it is inexplicable why the top of the platform 
was raised to the countour line 562.2 when the highest 
flood went upto contour line 548 only. If the platform 
had been a common feature covering the entire mound 
AB, its existence at this level in the extension Pits I and 
II, and in the trench excavated by Vats on the Southern 
slope of mound AB, where excavation went deeper than 
the top of the platform, would have been revealed. It 
should also have been revealed in the deep cut ravines due 
to heavy rains, on the eastern slopes of the mound near 
the Naugaza tomb. In short, Sastri, has demonstrated 


SS 


l " Cit. . 69. 5 . 
is. eae quus at Ur, (1954), p. 49 ; Carlton, Buried Empires, (1939), p. 63. 


151. Ancient India No. 3, p. 65 ; Sastri, Op. Cit., Vol. I, p. 70. 
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that it was not a platform but a buttress, built up against 
the wall, when the latter began to give way under the 
weight of mud and mudbricks of the wall itself.152 


In his anxiety to fix a low date for the Indus Civilisation, 
Wheeler held that the arrival of Harappans and the 
building of fortifications coincided in time, thereby 
ignoring his own findings about the buildings he had 
excavated below the cidital wall.188 This view of 
. Wheeler also implies that the baked brick industry 
started at Harappa with the arrival of the Harappans in 
2500 B.C. when they built up mound AB. Yet this is 
contradicted by the fact that brickbats were used in the 
construction of the revetment, which was of: importance 
for the strength of the citadel wall. The brickbats have 
always been obtained from the ruins of old and obsolete 
buildings and are used only when they are available 
at reasonable distance from the place where they are 
required, as otherwise the cost of transport and labour 
would be prohibitive. If the brickbats were imported 
into Harappa from some other place, that site has not 
yet been found. The real fact is that brickbats were 
already available from ruined buildings at Harappa 
itself and they had been there for centuries before 2500 
B.C. the Harappans were not new comers when they 
built the citadel wall9 The arguments of Sastri, 
supported as they are by the findings of Durrani, 
combined with the evidence of Indus script and the 
ceramic parallels between Harappa on the one hand, 
Halaf, Al’Ubaid, Susa and Sialk on the other, definitely 
establish that, remains on mound F at Harappa are to 
be dated 4000-3500 B.C. and many of elements common 
to the Indus Civilisation, and the cultures mentioned, 
had their origin in the fifth millennium B.C.!95 Even 
if the chronology, for Egypt and Mesopotamia, suggested 


(d 


~~ 


152. Sastri, Ibid., p. 70. 

153. Sastri, Ibid., p. 71. 

154. Sasrri, bid., Vol. I, p. 71. 

155, F.S, Starr, Indus Valley Pottery, pp. 9-10, 
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in this paper is either scoffed at or demolished, sufficient 
independent evidence had adduced to establish the 
antiquity of Indus Civilisation and whatever its origins, 
it was as Indian in character as was the Sumerain of 
Mesopotamia and the Egyptian of Egypt; it did not 
originate in Mesopotamia. Prof. Gordon Ghilde rightly 
remarks— 

"Enough has been said to show that India confronts 
Egypt and Babylonia by the third millennium with a 
thoroughly individual and independent civilisation of 
her own, technically the peer of the rest. And 
plainly it is deeply rooted in Indian soil. The Indus 
Civilisation represents a very perfect adjustment of 
human life to a specific environment, that can only 
have resulted from years of patient effort. And it 
has endured ; it is already specifically Indian and 
forms the basis of modern Indian culture. In 
architecture and industry, still more in dress and 
religion, Mohenjodaro reveals features that have 

always been characteristic of historical India’’.15¢ 
XXIII. A few words about the original habitat of this 
civilization may not be out of place. The fact is that apart from 
wild speculations, which are on par with similar speculations about 
the original home of the Aryans, no one has any idea though the 
probabilities are that it was born in India, at least to the same extent 
as the civilisation of Egypt and Mesopotamia were born in the 
countries where they later on _ flourished. The so-called pre- 
Harappan cultures at Amri, Kot-Diji and Kalibarnians neer ad 
the Harappan civilization arrived at those places later A nitnose 
cultures. Nothing more. The origin of the Indus civi anon is 
likely to remain a mystery, until archaeologists, specially from 
re ys E e, remove the veil from their eyes. Also there 
Aenea Haa the identity of the people who created it or 
en them and the Vedic and pre-Vedic 
there are many resemblances 


is no unanimity about 
the relationship betwe 
Aryans.18! Inspite of some contrasts 


| i 184 
: 5 the Most Ancient East, (1958,) p. 184. 
156. Gordon ac m E in ^ e Indian People, Vidya Bhawan Sae (954) 
157. Pusalkar, His z 193-195 maintains that Aryans participated in the creation 
Velie aia I have purposely used the term pre-Vedic, as there is 

of the Indu alion. 
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between important aspects of the Vedic and Indus “Civilizations.158 
Fortunately the theory that the hordes of barbarous Aryans destroyed 
the Indus Civilisation has been completely discredited.159 and some 
scholars, even from Europe, have begun to think that perhaps 
the Aryans had already begum to participate in the prosperity of the 
Indus Civilisation rather than its so-called decline.199 The arguments 
of Tilak, Jacobi, Sengupta, Kameswara Aiyar and many other 
scholars, based on Vedic ritual ritus, months, years and naksatras 
of the ecliptic have never been countered by the advocates of 1500 
or 2000 or even 2500 B.C. dates for the commencement of the Vedic 
literature, and they simply go: on repeating that the astronomical 
argument is not convincing and Max Müller has proved that the 
Veda was created in the. middle of the second millennium B.C. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the Vedic literature begins at 
least in the first half of the fourth millennium B.C. when the 
Mrgsiram (Orion) headed the list of 27 naksatras. Prof. Langdon 
had observed : “In any way we may look at the problem, the Arynas 
in India are far more ancient than history admits.9!?" ^ Again 
he states: “Far more is it likely that the Aryans in India 
are the oldest representatives of the Indo-Germanic  race.!9?" 
The eminent Assyriologist, Prof. M.E.L. Mallowan, has conceded 
that the gods mentioned in the Boghazkeui treaty are Indo- 
Aryan.!9 As regards Wheeler's pronouncement (Nuremberg Style) 
“Indra stands accused” he writes : “We need a counsel for 
defence, before we can make a final judgement, and some not 


: 3 


no doubt that if the Aryans came to India, from some other country, the 
interval between their arrival and the rise of the Vedic poctry, which is as 


indication of a direct or indirect memory of a pre-Indian home in any line 
of the vast Vedic literature, 


158. K.N. Sastri, New Light on the Indus Civilisation, (1965), Vol. II, pp. 93-154. 
B.N. Dutta, Vedic F uneral customs and Indus Valley Culture, Man in India, 
Vol. XVI, Oct.-Dec., 1936 and Vol. XVII, March-June, 1937. 


159. George F. Dales, Expedition, Bulletin No. 3; Spring (1964), Vol. VI, pp. 37-43 of 
the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 

160. Mallowan, Antiquity, Voi, XXIX, (1955), pp. 199-200, 

161. See Footnotes 7 and J1. : 

162. Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisation, ( 1931), Vol. IT, p. 432. 

163. Ibid. 
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uninteresting difficulties come to  mind.19t» Again, ‘The picture 
presented by early hymns of the Rgveda is of a highly organised 
tribal society, militant and skilled in arts and crafts. Aryans may 
have infiltrated into the Indus Valley before the great period of the 
Indus civilisation began to decline”:18 and further on “That is why 
we may legitimately wcnder if an early wave of Aryans had not 
already entered the Indus cities some centuries before their decline, 
and participated in their prosperity rather than their degencra- 
tion.'* As regards the antiquity of the Vedic literature, he sums as 
follows : Some have acknowledged that even higher date is admis- 
sible. Owing to the remarkable, even exceptional strength of the 
oral tradition in India, it seems, however, by no means unreasonable 
to suggest that the Vedic writings may accurately reflect the picture 
of a society many ceuturies, perhaps even a milennium, older than 
the date at which they are alleged to have been composed, 
Such a proposition would be far more difficult to accept 
for the western epic poetry."!" Thus, chronologically also, 
there is nothing to prevent the Indo-Aryans being at least 
associates in the origin and development of the Indus Civilisation. 
My esteemed friend, Sri O.K. Ghosh, a man of actue perception, 
observes: “The origin of the four river valley civilisations 
of Indus, the Nile valley, Mesopotamia and the Hwang-Ho 
is bound up with the northward shift of wind-belts. The movement 
of the rain bearing winds northward can be explained in terms of 
barometric pressure; when the North Polar ice sheet was large, 
pressure over it was very-high and it was quite high over all Europe, 
except perhaps the Northern Mediterranean coast, and high as well 
over a corresponding latitude in West Asia. Consequently, the 
west winds from the Atlantic did not blow over Europe, unless at 
some places on the North Mediterranean coast; they were reflected 
southward, dropping their moisture on the Mediterrancan 
Se Le Sa . 201 ; O.R. Gurney, The Hittites, 1961, pp. 104, 
tet. dapa SICH. pi. S Early Home of Sanskrit in 7.7. Modi Comm. 
Vol. 1939, pp. 68-72 ; (b) J.E. Pavry Comm., Vol. 1933, pP. 399-402 (“Indians 
iu Western Asia"); K. Chattopadhyaya, Presidential address, 4.1.0.C., 
Trivandrum, 1937, pp. 140-142 Sten Konow, Aryan Gods of the Milani People, 
1921 ; and above all H. Jacobi, JRAS, 1909, pp. 723 onwards, 


165. Mallowan, Antiquity, Vol. XXIV, 1955, p. 201. 


166. Jbid., p. 201-202. 
167. Ibid., p 202, Footnote No. 7. 
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islands, and on the Sahara, the Libyan desert, the Syrian or 
North Arabian desert, and to a lesser extent—leser because of the 
amont they had already dropped further west—on the southern 
Arabian desert. Similarly the Sind and the Thar desert was once 
well watered. With the northward shift of the rain-bearing winds 
came desiccation. People moved to the river valleys and controlled 
the rivers, giving rise to river valley civilisations. For Iran, H. 
Bobek has given the period of desaccation as 9000—4000 B.C. By 
3000 B.C. river valley civilizations were known in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and the same geographical circumstances must 
haveled to a similar situation, at a similar date, in the Indus 
Valley. This cannot be proved, but is a great probability’? ,168 


XXIV. The main objectives of this paper, apart from an 
attempt to determine, by a commonsense analysis of the data, the 
antiquity of the Indus civilization, are an appeal to the Govern- 
ment of India, and the politiciancs, to realise that it is high time 
for the immediate creation of an Institute of Archaeology, 
as an important adjunct of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
and associate with it, some very eminent Sanskrit scholars and 
Archaeologists with adequate staff and other facilities, for planning 
future exploration, excavation and correlation of archaeological 
discoveries with the literary references enshrined in the vast Vedic 
literature, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and lastly but not the 
least, the Puranas; care however being taken to prevent political 
pressures or public prejudices from interfering with the work 
of the Institute and the Department of Archaeology. Finally 
it is also an appeal to Sanskrit scholars, historians archaeologists, 
educationists, universities, learned socicties and members of public 
to appreciate that the last word on Indian history, culture and 
civilisation cannot and does not lie with Whitney, Keith, Basham, 
Piggott, Woolley and Diringer. It is essential that Indian scholars, 
historians and archaeologists should be as objective as possible; and 
having formulated their views on solid evidence, should not hesitate 
to expres them whether they run against the prejudices 
of Blind Indian orthodoxy or malicious Western obscurantism. Then 
alone would it be possible to write the history of India which would 


168. A personal communication to the present writer, Sri O.K. Ghosh, has cited the 
authority of C.E.F, Brooks, The Evolution of Climate, London, 1925, pp. 55-74. 
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be a credit to Indian scholarship. Then alone would it be possible 
for them to combat successfully the mischievous propaganda still 


emanating under the very acgis of the United Nations.199 
ee ae AA 


169. Sir Leonard Woolley, History of Mankind, (Cultural and Scientific Development— 
Prehistory and Beginnings of Civilization), UNESCO, Vol. I, pp. 389, 397, 405-407, 
411,458. For a sober criticism of the fulminations of Sir Leonard Woolley, 
who in some respects has bettered even Stuart Piggott and Mortimer Wheeler, 
sec R.C. Majumdar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona, 1959, 
pp. 1-15. This type of propaganda is quoted in line with the old tradition of 
villification of the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit literature. It would not be 
out of place to cite a few cxamples of this, in support of my statement. 
A. A. Macdonell, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford, in his comments on a 
paper referred to him about the time of World War I, referred in foilowing 
terms to an important passage of Tattiriya Brahmana (1-5-2 : quoted below), 
to Kameswara Aiyar, the author of the paper, “It is clear that 
the’ passage of the Tailtiriya Brahmana cited mercly divides the two 
sets of naksairas between the Deva and Yamalokas. Beyond this it tells 
us nothing and certainly has nothing to do with the eguinoxes.” (It is 
worthwhile noting that neither the Taittiriya Brahmana nor Kameswara Aiyar, 
had made any references to cquinoxes!). These remarks of Macdonell 
revealed to Kameswara Aiyar, how closed was the mind of the former and 
it also showed conclusively that he had not understood or chosc not to 
understand the real import of the passage. Kameswara Aiyar was constrained 
to observe Q7MS, Vol. XII, 1921-22, p. 180. ‘But does the passage say 
nothing more than that onc set belongs to the Deva-loka and the other 
to the Yama-loka? Even so, and if left with it, it would according to all 
tradition from Vedic times downwards imply (i) that thc naksatras treated 
here are not all the stars in the heavens, but asteriosms marking the eliptical 
divisions, (ii) and that one set Krittika to Visakha lie in the Devaloka, that is 
in the northern portion of the ecliptic, and the other sct (Anuradha to 
Apabharani), in the southern. But the passage does add something more than 
the former revolve south and the other revolve north—that is to say, in their 
respective hemispheres. To ignore the obvious import of this passage without 
even altuding to the interpretations of the scholiasts does not bespeak the 
impartiality of critical scholarship [Italics are mine.—KCV]. It is perhaps 
needless to state that Macdonell kept silent. Again Prof. A.B. Keith, 
Regious Professor of Sanskrit, University of Edinburgh, a stout defender of 
1200 B.C. date for the Veda, in 7.2.4.5. 1917, pp. 135-136, referred with 
approval to the attempt of Lchmann Haupt, to revive the theory of Babylonian 
origin of the Indian Lunar Naksatra zodiac. It was essential for him to do so 
as otherwise he would have had to concede the validity of the arguments of 
Tilak and Jacobi (Tilak’s Orion, 1893 and Jacob's Age of the Veda, Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. 23, 1894, pp. 154-159). B.V. Kameswara Aiyar, Q.7.M.S., 
Vol. XII, 1921-22, pp. 175-176, formulated a serics of points which had to bc 
cleared before theory could be considered. It may be noted, that Max Muller 
had refuted the theory in 1862, his Text of the Rgveda, Vol, IV, Preface ; 


g 
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again his India what Can it Teach us, 1882, p. 126 ; and Agnes Mary Clerke, 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica, XI Edition, (reprint of the Xth edition, with three 
supplementary volumes), 1922, Vol. 28, pp. 995-996, article ‘zodiac’, The 
theory had been started by Weber, and strongly supported by W.D. Whitney, 
neither of them cited any evidence, In the pages of the Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Kameswara Aiyar, in his paper ‘‘Age ofthe Brahmanas” invited Prof. 
Keith to cite the evidence on which Lehmann Haupt and Fritz Hommel, both 
Assyriologists, who were ‘perhaps as compctent authorities on the Veda as_on 
Assyriology,' had revived the theory. As Keith also not cited any cvidence, 
Kameswara Aiyar remarked (Q7MS, Vol. XII, 1921-22, p. 176), referring to 
the famous Krittika passage, in Satapatha Brahmana, Y1—1-3 (quoted below E 
** Meanwhile Indians cannot help feeling that it is all camouflage, an ingenious device to 
shut out a whole class of evidence [Italics are mine—KCV]. IfKcith had admitted 
that theory of Babylonian origin was wrong, he would have been compelled 
to acknowledge that at least a part of the Satapatha Brahmana, has to be dated 
2500—2100 B.C. and that would have pushed the Rgveda to 4000 B.C. or 
thercabouts. It is worthwhile mentioning that in more than 500,000 inscribed 
tablets that have so far been discovered in Mesopotamia and Western Asia 
there has never been found even a hint of Lunar Naksatra Zodiac! Yet the 
theory of the Babylonian origin still flourishes among western scholars ! 


Again to what extent even scholars, otherwise same, are prepared to go 
in support of their prejudices is well illustrated by the cxample of G. Bühler. 
Hc had propounded in his Indian Paleography, the theory that the ancient 
Brahmi script of India was derived from Western Asia. The great 
Mahamahopidhyaya Gaurishankar Ojha, sent to Buhler, some adverse 
comments ; and as the latter had no basis in reality for his theory, he kept 
silent, Ojha, in his Prachina Bkaarliya Lipimala, p. 26, showed how by the 
application of principics ennunciated by Bühler, it was possible to derive the 
ancient Brahmi from the modern English script L A similar feat was 
accomplished by a pupil of Prof. Devadutta Ramakrishna Bhandarkar in 1905, 
(Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919, p. 318), Yet like the cry 
“Max Müller has proved the date of the Veda to be in the second half of second 
millennium, B.C.” the cry is that the Brahmi script was derived from Western 
Asia. So illfounded is this theory that Prof. Rhus Davids declined to accept 
it and Prof. Giles, Encyclopaedia Brittanica, XI Ed. 1922, Vol. I, 731, also 
bas had to admit that there was no sufficient evidence to establish it. 


Passages from the Taittirtya Bra hmana and the Salapalha Brahmanas 

Aaaa ar sear hy | (s) awan fere: Sr | rere 

SARA | ITF aaeain | aera TIT | ATTA p ath aa 

d arf SERAT | art afria ahaha ar aa | aeq 

l 
Taillrtya Brahamana 1, 52 

Sayana's comment — aah ai art qred aa af 

wales agerar g aa efie ii sex ares ufo 
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Bhatta Bhaskara—3g aerarii Sama aferta aferfs trm ererarfr 
g Trea afafa | sariga maha sar ARN Sa: T- 
wether gaada arate cat Rata: Ii 

gagi medad a erat war gas Ka aan sued 
fenrayeaarg eic. Salapatha Brahmana II-1- 3 

Sayana's comment—fggfewgraruasidat iaa “argar afer 
SITeT Tar fer: warm maa wurxdl ar fruar 
Kara drg ada Terate 01 eas qp srerarrfor srrsftfavarara 
T SITE ar feats aang wake | Tera afe TT Fate 

Kaka II 


LU 
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Indo-Greek Invasion during 
the time of Pusyamitra 
Sunga 
DR. C. B, PANDEY 


HE history of the time of Pusyamitra Sunga is full of complexities 
owing to the paucity of enough materials, and, therefore, con- 
jectures have been hazarded in the construction of the history of this 
period. The problems become more complex, because of the 
numismatic materials liable to divergent interpretations. The 
coins of Mathura, Ayodhya, Pafichalas, Kunindas and a host of 
several others, supposed to have been issued after. the downfall of 
the Mauryas, exhibit another complexity. The materials testi- 
fying to the Indo-Greek invasion (or invasions ?) during this 
period add further to the already complex problems. 

But there remains hardly any controversy at least, regarding 
Pusyamitra’s usurping the throne! from Brihadratha, the last 
Mauryan King. Puranas unanimously testify to this episode. Of 
course, opinions differ, as to how much of the vast Mauryan empire 
was inherited by Pusyamitra Sunga. The general tendency among the 
scholars is to maintain that local dynasties began to emerge in 
Northern India, and that Pusyamitra inherited only a small 
kingdom in Magadh (according to Tarn? in Vidisa). One of 
the latests cholars, Narain argues on the basis of numismatic 
evidence that Parichala and Mathura were enjoying independent 
positions. Definitely he follows Cunningham’. Allan? also 
strongly supported the latter and said: ‘the dynasty was in 

D PES 

. Pargiter. the Dynasties of the Kali Age. pp. 30-31. 

- Tarn Greeks in Bactria and India p. 133. 

. Cunningham Coins of Ancient India,pp. 79-84. 

: By this Allan meant the Pàfichala Kings who issued an independent scries of 
coins with typical three symbols known as Patichala symbols, 
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existence long before the Suügas', and ‘if we date,’ he adds, 
‘the accession of Pusyamitra in about 184 B.C., it is clear that 
he survived not only the Suügas but also the Kanvas, probably 
disappearing with the latter before the Sakas”. 

No doubt the series of the Parichala coins present difficult 
problems and similarly the coins of Mathura Kings also offer 
complexity to the present problem. Allan assigns them to 
the period approximately from the beginning of the second 
century B.C. to the middle of the first century 
B.C.5 According to Narain who follows the footsteps of 
Cunningham and Allan: ‘The Mathuras were one of the most 
powerful succcessors of the Mauryas in the Madhyadega”. Thus, 
on the basis of Parichala and Mathura series of coins most of 
whom have the mitra ending names, Dr. Narain has suggested, 
of course, on the authority of Yugapurana, that at that time, ‘the 
Parichala and Mathura made a bid to occupy Pataliputra and in 
' their attempts they took the help of the Indo-Greeks”. . 

The above arguments seem apparently to be very convincing; 
but on a closer examination, they stand considerably on weak 
grounds. It has been accepted unanimously that Pusyamitra, 
the Senapali of the Mauryas usurped the Mauryan throne of 
Magadha, after killing the last Mauryan king Brhadratha. It 
has also been accepted that Sungas were in possession of some 
key centres of power’, and that they occupied Ayodhya and Vidisa 
has not been doubted by any scholar so far. Of course, Cunning- 
ham", and following him Tarn", regarded Pusyamitra and his 
son, Agnimitra as the rulers of Vidisa only. But none of them 
has tried to show why Pusyamitra succeeded the Mauryan empire 
only in Vidisa and not in Pataliputra, the ‘seat of the Mauryan 
emperors for centuries ; or if Pusyamitra succeeded in oe 
actually were the people to succeed the Mauryas in Magadha ? 
It is very natural to suppose that Pusyamitra succeeded Brhadratha 
on the throne of Pataliputra. And it has been shown by R. G. 


Narain.—The Indo-Greeks, pp. 79-80. 
. Allan—op. cit. p. CXVI. 
Narain, op. cit. p. 80. 
cit. 
Nus op. cit. pp. 9-10. 
i Cunningham of. cli. p. 80 ff. 
. Tarn, op. cit. p. 133. 
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Majumdar” that ‘the argument of Cunningham is weaker still, 
Pusyamitra has not been called the ruler of Vidisa, and the 
invitation to Agnimita, who was ruling at Vidisa to attend the 
sacrificial ceremony shows that Pusyamitra was ruling elsewhere, 
presumably at Pataliputra He adds : 'as? a matter of fact 
there is no valid ground to suppose that the successor of the 
Mauryan empire ruled over only Vidi$à or a small principality 
like it' Pusyamitra was associated with Pataliputra is attested by 
Divyavadana's? story connecting him with Kukkutarama, that he 
started his vengeance against Buddhism at Pataliputra on that 
famous Buddhist monastry. The story of Diuytivadana, for 
whatever it is worth, associates him with Sagala i.e. modern 
Sialkot. And above all, he performed two horse-sacrifices, a 
fact which in itself is sufficient to denote that Pusyamitra was not 
the ruler of a small principality. If we Closely see the above 
facts, the statement of Narain? that “Pusyamitra's coup 
cannot have resulted in the creation of a large empire either under 
him or his successor’ stands wholly baseless. He himself admits 
that Sungas were in possession of key-centres of power, that 
Pusyamitra performed his horse-sacrifices, that the Surigas 
were associated with three prominent administrative centres, 
Pataliputra, Ayodhya and Vidiiz. But even then, he arrives at 
a surprising conclusion that they had neither the strength, nor 
the resources to retain all the parts of the Mauryan empirc. 
Narain did not suggest.about the capital of the Sungas (a very 
pertinent guestion) from which they controlled the three important 
centres of Mauryan empire. Pusyamitra's association with 
Pataliputra!s, Ayodhya, Vidisa and Sialkot shows that he succeeded 
in inheriting the considerable, if not all, portion of the Magadha 
empire, and it was a continuous one, not divided into patches. 
The difficulty of the numismatic evidence regarding Parichala, 
Kausambi and Mathura coins has to be solved in a different way. 


12. Alteker Commemoration volume p. 49. 

13. Loc. cit. 

14. Diuyavadana (Ed. by Cowell & Neil) pp. 433-4. 

I5. Narain Op. cit. p. 9. 

16. It: appcars from the Divyavadana also that the empcror continued to reside in 
Pataliputra. Vide, Diwyavadana p. 434; cf. also, H.C. Ray Chaudhury. 
P.H.A.I. (5th ed.) p. 371, 
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It is well known that Pusyamitra performed the two 
A$vamedha sacrifices, which are attested by Kalidasa's 
Malavikagnimitra and Ayodhya inscription"a of Dhanadeva. 
Asvamedha sacrifices, for what they evidence, are mainly for the 
acknowledgment of the suzerainty of the performer and not for the 
conquest of any fresh territory. This fact may be coupled with 
another, that state had no absolute monopoly over minting of the 
coins. There were certain dynasties in Indian history which are 
not known to have issued coins at all. The famous Vakatakas did 
not issue coins of their own. In case, the sufficient money was 
available in the market, the king did not bother to issue his own 
currency. It is likely that Suügas might have allowed their small 
feudatory-like kings of Parichalas, Mathuras etc. to issue coins. 
Feudatory coins are not unknown in Ancient Indian History. 
Satavahana feudatories, Anandas, Kurus, and Sebaka dynasty may 
be cited as examples. 

Once accepted that Pusyamitra inherited a large territory, 
it becomes clear that any east-ward advance of the Yavana (at 
least east of Jhelum) amounted to an attack on Suüga empire. 

As regards Yavana invasion, it is almost unanimously 
admitted that Pataüjali's grammetical examples of imperfect tense 
HUT FAA: AIT, VTE Wqdt malang record an event (or 
events) of some Yavan invasiona on Saketa and Madhyamika. 
Though some doubts have also been entertained about it. It has 
been said that Pataüjali's grammetical example are not his own 
creation but traditional examples, put together before his time", 
In fact, at least one authority!? on the basis of his mention of the 
Sakas put him much later than 150 B.C. It may be noted that 
the examples are given to illustrate and elucidate Ee] Katyäyana s 
Vratika TAA q cite fama sateqeata fred on the Panini's Sutra", and 
Pataüjali? comments : Weta ma feat ag aaqa: Thus, the 
purport, as Dr. V. S. Agrawala?! says is ‘that the imperfect tense 
is used to denote a past event, if it relates to an important public 


17a. Ep. Ind. XX. p. 57, aea feret : aA: qafa’ 


iche Studien, XIII. pp. 312 ff. 
a ol sacra m DL. Inde aux Temps des Mauryas et des Barbares, grees, 


seythes, parthes et yue-chi, (1930) p. 199-202, : 
19. Astadhyayi IIL. 2. 111. WAI AE 


abha ilhorn). 
20. Mahabhasya. (cd. Kei 
21. LH.Q, vol. 29 (1953) pp. 183. 
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happening sa faxra provided the same should have taken place 
in the life time of the speaker so as to be within possibility of 
his actually witnessing it Stasi fami. Dr. V. S. Agrawala has 
also illustrated that this important grammetical rule was accepted 
or paraphrased by almost all the subsequent grammarians, leading 
to a series of illustrations of historical interests referring to impor- 
tant events contemporaneous with their authors ; and quotes 
Candra Grammar giving the examples asaq wat Buta and 
Sidhaprabha commentary giving the example Tang wat ( sf, Tat 
Tm) FI according to Dr. Agrawala the same author also 
quotes Abhayanandin's example Als Herat RATIH | ANT: mtaa 
He suggests that the correct reading of Hrg is Aa, the Kharosthi 
form of the bilingual coins of Menander. 


If we accept Dr. Agrawala’s valid suggestion that in the gram- 
metical example of Abhayanandin the reading is agog SET RAAUA 
and that Menendra is the form of his name in the Kharosthi script 
on his coins, that this name must have been the current form among 
the people of Northern India and in the Punjab, there is ground to 
Suggest that Menendar was the author of the Indo-Greek invasion 
which finds reference in Patafijali. Narain? has doubted the sug- 
gested reading of Dr. Agrawala. He argues that ‘...it would be 
more appropriate to find in Mahendra, a king of Hindu medieval 
period than to amend the text without any special reason; it seems 
these are school examples, one referring to some contemporary 
event and the other giving the traditional examples borrowed from 
Patanjali. The value of Narain's apparently cogent reasoning 
could have been more valuable, had he identified Mahendra with 
any medieval Hindu king in the light of Abhayanandin’s date. In 
fact the possibility of invading Mathura in Hindu medieval period 
is remote, as the centre of political activities in that period was not 
Mathura but it had shifted to more east i. e. Kanauj ; secondly, so 
far no Hindu king with the name Mahendra is known in the epigra- 
phic, numismatic or literary traditions to have invaded Mathura. 
Thirdly, the argument that Dr. Agrawala’s amending the text with- 
out any specific reason has little value. Because Dr. Agrawala gave 
a suggestion which is confirmed not only by the coins of Menander 

———— 
22. Ibid. p. 180-1. 
23. Narain, op. Cit. p. 83-84. 
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but also on other evidences Suggesting Menander's invasion on 
Mathura. It may be noted that Narain himself?! at onc place in 
his solitary book does the same type of amendment of text without 
any specific reason. Dr. Agrawala's suggestion —though only a 
suggestion—seems, thus, far from being incorrect. Menander's invasion 
at Mathura, in the light of the contemporary political background, 
is not unlikely. He must have been wise enough strategically to 
cut the main line of contact between Pataliputra and Vidisa. 
Mathura definitely occupied a very important strategic position 
from this pointof view. And it was wise enough on the part of 
any king proceeding from the north-west, disirous of invading 
Pataliputra to cutthe line of contact and reinforcement between 
the two important strategic positions. 


The relevant passages in the western classical sources quoted 
by Tarn**, Whitehead?” and Narain?! are unanimous on Menander's 
conquest of India. That Demetrius could not have been the author 
of the Greek invasion referred to by Pataüjali, has been ably shown 
by Tarn and Narain. According to Strabo : *the conquest of India 
by Bactrian Greeks were mostly achieved by Menander and he 
probably advanced beyond Hypanis (Beas) as far as the river Imus 
or Isamus.' That was what Strabo was able to know. But Mena- 
nder proceeded farther east-ward, atleast, as far as Pataliputra, is 
shown by the story Ksemendra, for whatever it is worth, in which 
quite incidentally Budha prophesying to Indra says thata king 
Milinda would erect a stupa at Pataligrama.*® Menander invaded 
Pataliputra has been accepted by Narain, of course, with Mathuras 
and the Panchalas, on the basis of pseudo-puranic tradition ‘of 
Yugapurana section of Garg! Samhita. 

Following Whitehead?" who believed that Indo-Greeks could 
have done no more than conduct a cold weather campaigns or 


94. Not much after (at the distance of only 5 pages) his discussion about 
; Dr. Agrawala’s illustration of examples of Abhayanandin, Narain suggests the 
reading Szketa in place of Sakala, without any reason. Vide. The Indo Greeks 
p. 87 f. n. 3. which continues on page 88. 
I81ff. 

25. J.H.Q. vol. XXIV (1953) p. 

96. Tarn. Greeks in Bactria and India pp. 247. 

97. Whitehead. Numismatic Chronicle, 1923, pp. 317íI. 

98. Narain. op. cil. pp. 79ff FS : 
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make long distance raids, Narain? tries to demonstrate that Tarn’s 
theory about Menander’s conquest of Mid-India has no basis to 
stand upon and doubts whether he made any conquest in east 
beyond Jhelum. He further adds that there was only one invasion of 
the Indo-Greeks, of the nature of raid in course of which, he might 
have reached Pataliputra, but there was no conquest.** Narain's 
` main arguments can be summed up as follows : (1) The western 
classical sources do not record any lasting Yavana's invasion in 
these regions. (2) The Yugapurana section of Gargi Samhita does 
not attribute the Yavana leader with any permanent conquest of 
Pataliputra. The Yavana leader had to return to his own country 
due to terrible war, which began among themselves. (3) Menan- 
der’s coins are not commonly found east of Ravi. 

His first argument is obviously in defiance of Appolodorus (to 
quote Tarn’s phrase) who records Strabo Saying that Menander 
crossed Hypanis (Beas), But Narain®® tries to explain the difficulty 
created by Appolodorus by saying that when Strabo quotes Appclo- 
dorus, he himself records in paranthesis his doubts whether 
Menander actually crossed Hypanis, and that Strabo doubts may be 
due to the fact that he knew something about the unsuccessful 
nature of Yavana advance in MadhyadeSa. But Dr. Narain forgot 
to notice Strabo's?? clear mention of Yavana advance upto Ganges 
and Pataliputra. 

As regards his second argument, it may be noted that Dr. 
Narain himself on the basis of his readings of Yugapurana 
passages admits that Yavanas, who werc well known for their valour 
gfamiat: together with Pafichalas and Mathura attacked Saket 
and marched on to possess Kusumadhvaja (Pataliputra). When 
they reached the mud fortification of Pataliputra, the people became 
confounded and there was disorder.35 Apart from what the word 
‘raid’ would mean to him, right from Sialkot to Patna and that too 
in collaboration with two important powers of mid-India, the 
Mathuras and the Pafichalas, the Yugapurana lines are enough to 
suggest that attack on Pataliputra was complete. This fact, coupled 
with another important one, is worth serious considerations. The 

LOT ae I IT TET 
a n ae cit. pp. 80. ff. 
- loc. cit. 


33a. Strabo XV. 698, quoted by Tarn. . cil., p. . 
34. Narain. of. cit., on 80ff. y “arn. op, cit., p. 144 fn. 6. 
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evidence of Divyavadana® show that Milinda or Menander built a 
stupa at Pataligrama (Pataliputra). It is also certain that Menander 
could not remain for longat Pataliputra; and he had to retire to 
meet the situation created by the civil war in his own country. 
Whatever be the duration of Menander's stay at Pataliputra, it 
seems certain that Menander, whom the literary sources regard as 
the champion of Buddhism, erected a stupa, as soon as he took 
Pataliputra. The hurry with which he erected the Buddhist stupa 
tells a different tale and obliges us to consider the story of 
Pusyamitra’s Buddhist’s persecution and his horse-sacrifice in the 
historical persective. But in the present context, it is permissible to 
ask Narain how manander could find sufficient time during his raid 
at Pataliputa to erect a stupa there. 

Narain’s third argument of the paucity of numismatic evidence 
testifying to Menander's mid-India conquest can be explained that 
Menander could not get the time to do so, as he had to retire soon 
to West due to political circumstances”. Had he not retired, the 
story of Indian history of that period would have somcthing else. 
He got little time to consolidate his position at Pataliputra and mint 
coins for his newly conquered territory. Seen from this view point, 
it seems plausibly certain that the Greek invasion was not of the 
nature of raid. It was fully planned and seriously thoughtover step 
of the Indo-Greeks with a definite design to destroy the strongest 
power of the country, ie. the Suügas, by collaborating with the 
small potentates of Mathura and Parichala, both subordinates of the 
Pusyamitra Sunga, and by cutting the main line of contact between 
Pataliputra and Vidisa, by attacking on Mathura. This was a step 
for which Menander’s ingenuity and his strategic skill must be 

i nd praised. 
Sere t is to be noted for our consideration that accord- 
ing to Divyavadana's description of Buddhist persecution, aoe - 
mitra first went to Kukkutarama at Pataliputra. After t at the 
kes a sudden turn and informs that he reached Sakala and 
sae em there that whosoever would give him a monk's head would 
ck from him one hundred dinaras.” Pusyamitra's association 


36. Dioyavadana (Ed. by Cowell and Neil.) p. 4321. s MAISA NINT: 1 
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with Sakala has not been doubted even by Tarn? the devout 
champion. of Hellenism. But. Narain doubts it and says: ‘The 
reliance usually placed on the story of Divyavadana to show that 
Pusyamitra ruled as far west as Sakala is not justified on careful 
study of the whole context, To us it seems evident either there is 
some mistake in the name or that Sakala of Divyavadana must be 
placed not far from Pataliputra.! He further argues: ‘It is curious 
that the story takes Pusyamitra straight from Pataliputra. Not 
only is the distance between the two considerable but also there is 
no evidence to show that Sakala was an important enough centre of 
Buddhism in the Maurya or Sunga period to merit a mention on a 
level of Pataliputra, specially when several other Places in Madhya- 
desa have been omitted... We might say that the Sakala in the text is 
amistake for Saketa which was probably in the dominion of 
Pusyamitra and which was a centre of Budhist activity much near 
to Pataliputra’! Narain’s arguments which are apparently cogent, 
on careful scrutiny stand baseless. Divyavadana is a Budhist 
work and definitely, therefore, tries to magnify Pusyamitra's 
persecution of Budhists, whenever the occasion arises. The non- 
mention of other places in Madhyadesa was only because that 
Pusyamitra was not persecutor of Budhists in general. He might 
have  persecuted only at the places where the monks must 
have sided the foreigners (definitely the Indo-Greeks in the context) 
for their international brotherhood, (as they did several times in 
history), against national patriotism.‘® There is no point being 
obstinate against the identification of Sagala or Sakala with Sialkot, 
when numerous references point to the same. Whitehead's!? argument 
(and for that matter Allan’s‘4 also) that Sialkot has not produced the 
coins of Menander as one would expect from his capital, is not justi- 
fied in this context as many of the Indian capitals of Ancient India 
have not produced coins as one would expect from a capital. In fact, 
even Pataliputra has not produced coins of the imperial Guptas equal 
to Bayana hoard. It seems that Sagala, not far away from the 
Indo-Greek dominion, was the centre of underground political 
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39. Tarn, op. cit. pp. 176-178, 

40. Narain, op. cit. p. 83. 

41. Ibid, p. 87 f. n. 3 which continues on p. 88. 


42. For identification of Sakala, vide. B.C. Law, Historical geography of Ancient India 
(1954) p. 122. 
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activities, and the Budhist place mentioned in Divyavadana was 
important Budhist monastry in the midst of the capital, which 
played not insignificant role in the political activities of Magadha. 
Pusyamitra becoming alive to the situation must have turned his 
eyes first to Kukkutarama and then to Sagala. Our supposition is 
confirmed by Milindapafiha's reference of Menander erecting a 
stupa at Pataligrama. It is noteworthy that Menander had only 
once gone to Pataliputra and that too for a short time and he had to 
soon retire from the capital. It is noteworthy, therefore, to see with 
what hurry he erected the stupa even at his short stay at Pataliputra. 
There is much ground to believe in the series of arguments given by 
Tarn with regard to the propaganda which the Indo-Greeks did 
before actually attacking the mid-India. The Soter varieties of 
Menander's coins must have been part of Greek vigorous propa- 
ganda. In fact, in the numismatic tradition, coins with the legend 
soleres were issued only with political meaning. Tarn writing about 
this says'8 : ‘the title had its full value in the Greek world. It had 
only been used twice before in the history. Ptolemy I had been 
Soler, because he had helped to save Rhodes from Demetrius, the 
Zesugu, and Antiochus I, because he had saved Asia Minor from the 
Gauls, and in the same way Appolodotus and Menander were 
Soteres, because they professed to come to Indians as saviours, to save 
them from Pusyamitra,"" Tarn anticipated his being mistaken m 
talking of the alliance *of Greeks and Budhism, the Budhist religion. 

“Iti8 was entirely,’ he adds, ‘a political matter; but it happened that 
the people to be saved, were in fact, usually Budhists. Of course the 
Yavanas fought Pusyamitra not because he was a Brahamana, but 
because he wanted what they wanted and was in their way. From 
Pusyamitra's side, Tarn adds? further that he persecuted the Budhist 
monks not because they were Budhists, as the Budhists stupas of 
Bharahut and Sanci are monuments of Sunga period; but because 


45. A list of the Soler varicties of his coins can bescen in Narain's The coin- 
types of Indio-Greek Kings. 

46. Tarn. op. cit. p. 175. 

47. Loc. cit. 
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they must have been politically allied to the Indo-Greeks and for 
whom Menander wanted to be soter (saviour) by issuing such coins 
with Kharosthi legend ¢ratarasa (saviour) 


It is well known that Pusyamitra performed two A$vamedha 
sacrifices. Ayodhya inscription?0 of Dhanadeva records him as the 
performer of two horse-sacrifices. One horse-sacrifice of Pusyamitra 
Sugha finds reference in Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra." As regards 
dates of these sacrifices, at least this may be acceded, as it seems, 
that Pusyamitra could not have performed the two sacrifices at one 
stretch. There must have been considerable gap in the dates of 
performances. The second horse-sacrifice must have been performed 
to signalise his authority again as a suzerain over what was once 
probably his sole authority. He also thereby gave a touch of the 
revival of Brahmanical religion of the period. 

Now, to reconstruct the sequence of events, Pusyamitra Sunga, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the last Mauryan King, seeing that his 
master was unable to resist the political dissensions of the country 
took upon himself the responsibility of doing so, by killing the feeble 
king and making himself and his suzerainty be felt by the people by 
performing a horse-sacrifice. He performed the horse-sacrifice, and 
in the process, he made rising petty potentates of Northern India to 
accept of whatever nominal worth, his suzerainty. R.C. 
Majumdar" is right to think ‘it would appear that so long as 
Pusyamitra was alive, he was able to maintain to a larger extent, 
the Magadhan empire, established by the Nandas and the Mauryas.’ 
Though the Greeks made planned efforts to break through the 
strength of the Suüga empire and partly they were successful to 
conquer the capital, and hold it for some time," but they had to 
retire due to internal war among themselves. Pusyamitra seems to 
have soon recovered and got opportunity to establish once more the 
authority and prestige lost due to the Greek attack by performing a 
second horse-sacrifice.9! Soon after his death, as Dr. R.C. Majumdar 
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50. Ep. Ind. Vol. X P. 57, Sircar. Select Inscriptions (1965) p. 95. 
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puts ‘it showed the usual spectacle which follows the decline of a 
BAN) empire, namely a congeries of states corresponding to old 
traditional kingdoms of Mathura, Paiicala, Ayodhya, Magadha 
and a host of others.” The beginning of this disintegration may 
roughly be placed in the second half of the second century B.G,38 
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Pratihara Ramabhadra 
DR. H. A. PHADKE 


[Y the Sagartal inscription, the poet Baladitya gives a brief account 

of Ramabhadra, the father of his patron, Mihira Bhoja. The 
description, it must be admitted, apart from its literary merit and 
the conventional praises which are so common with the royal 
praSaslikaras, contains some information regarding the political 
events of the reign of Ramabhadra. ‘According to the Jain work 
Bappabhatticarita, the death of Nagavaloka (Nagabhata II) of 
Kanauj occurred in A.D. 833; while the Barah copper-plate provides 
A.D. 836, which is the earliest known date of his grandson Mihira 
Bhoja. The reign of the latter's father Ramabhadra, therefore, 
must be placed between these two dates. This period comes to 
about three years, which is, indeed, an unusually short reign. It 
is, therefore, very necessary to examine the data supplied by the 
contemporary inscriptions to find out the underlying causes for 
such a happening. 

Verse 12 of the inscription referred to above hints at the 
destruction of the obstacle caused by the evil doers and a rebellion 
of the haughty and cruel commanders of the armies who were 
forcibly bound down by Ramabhadra’s subordinate kings, who 
had the best cavalry under their charge!. The very fact that the 
king had to summon his feudatories to crush the rebellion that 
Ramabhadra was a weakling and the affairs of his kingdom were 
beyond his control. This receives confirmation from verse 15 of 
the same inscription which* speaks of Ramabhadra’s pacific 
disposition, his averseness to the worldly affairs and his keen 
desire to dispose of the overlordship over his subjects. The poet 
with his intelligent use of figures of speeches like Utpreksa, Slesa 
and Rupaka provides an excellent garb to the actual course of 
events during the time of Ramabhadra. As in the case of 
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Ramacandra this Ramabhadra is also joined by his wife, i.e. 
fame, after she had been in enemies stronghold for some time. 
Doest not this point out that the fame of the imperial house was 
eclipsed during the reign of this unfortunate prince ? This 
perhaps finds corroboration in the Barah copper-plate? of his son 
Bhoja. The inscription refers to the restoration of a grant in 
A.D. 836, originally made by Sarvavarmadeva and sanctioned by 
Maharaja Nagabhatadeva, but which lapsed in the time of 
Ramabhadra. The causes of such a development are attributed 
to the inefficiency of some judicial officers. B. N. Puri? holds 
that some loss of territory can also be gathered from the Gwalior 
inscription of Alla whose father Vaillabhatta was appointed warden 
of the marches by Ramadeva, evidently Ramabhadra. 


The Osia! and the Buchkala* inscriptions point out that 
Jodhpur region formed a part of the Pratihara kingdom under 
Vatsaraja and Nagabhata; while the Daulatpur copper-plate", 
from the same region says that a grant in Gurjaratribhumi, was 
originally made by Vatsaraja and continued by Nagabhata, but 
fell into abeyance ; thereafter it was restored by Bhoja in A.D. 843. 
This indicates that there was some obstruction in the enjoyment 
of the land of this grant also in the reign of Ramabhadra and it 
remained so during the early years of Bhoja’s reign. 


Apart from the weakness at the centre, the other reason for 
the Daulatpur grant falling into disuse can be deduced from the 
` Jodhpur inscription’ of A.D. 837, of the Pratihara Bauka, son of 
Kakka who is known to have gained renown by fighting with the 
Gaudas at Mudgagiri. This undoubtedly points out that the 
rulers of this dynasty owed allegiance to the imperial house at 
Kanauj and cooperated with their overlords against the Palas of 
Bengal. In six grand eloguent verses, it refers to the heroic feats 
of Bauka, who suddenly appeared on the scene, when the hoards 


. 17 ff. The expression fafana fagag of this inscription is 
eae Talia out that the abeyance of the grant remained for a bricf 


significant. bly hinting at the very short duration of Ramabhadra. 
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of enemy forces had reached Bhüaküpa after having killed (or 
taken ?) Nandavalla. When Bauka’s own forces were broken 
into disorder, his younger brothers and ministers left him. Thus 
inspite of heavy odds, he quelled a confederacy of nine mandals 
and killed Mayira in a tumultuous battle, Saving the country 
from a great disaster.? 


An interpretation of the above description is by no means 
easy. The expression Nandavallam prahatva is gramatically incorrect 
and it should have been prahatya if it was to denote the killing of 
a person named Nandavalla. Hirananda Shastri’s reading cha hritva 
better puts the metre and if accepted it will mean ‘after having taken 
Nandavalla’ thereby making ita place. As the next part of the 
verse in question refers to the reaching of the enemy’s forces to 
yet another locality named Bhuaku pa, the second reading is preferable. 
Was it then a part of Vallamandala as the name ending Valla may 
suggest? It is further to be noted in this connection that the 
Jodhpur Pratiharas were closely related to the Bhatti clan of that 
region and the Ghatiyala inscription? of Kakkuka, son of Bauka, 


the imperial authority as notifed above, was considerably weakened 
during the inglorious reign of Ramabhadra, hence there was no 
possibility of any help from that quarter. 


Some attempt at restoring the imperial authority was no doubt 
made by the feudatory kings who remained faithful to the Pratiharas 
of Kanauj. So sudden and swift was the conspiracy that the king 
had to make an appeal to those who were best cavalry leaders. 
They seem to be no other than the Guhilas of Rajasthana. The 
Chatsu inscription” indicates that Samkaragana helped Nagabhata 
in his eastern campaignings ; his son Harsa is known to have con- 
quered kings of the north and presented horses to Bhoja, while his son 

————ÁÉÁ 
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he identity of Mayüra is unccrtain. 
According to Dr. Dasaratha Sharma if it is to be regarded as a clan name, 
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at one time, ruled over important tracts in Rajasthana (Rajasthan through the 
Ages, p. 219). 
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Guhila II, with excellent horses from the sea coast, vanquished the 
Gauda king and realised tribute from the princes of the cast. This 
pointed reference to horses makes us believe that the Guhilas were 
in possession of a fine cavalry so as to make a present of it to their 
overlord and assist him in his distant conquering expeditions. This 
explains the reference to the cavalry in the inscription under 
discussion! The assistance of the Guhilas could not save Rama- 
bhadra from final doom. The root cause of the entire trouble was 
the king himself, and if his identification with Dunduka, a king of 
Kanauj, of the Jain Prabhavakacarila .is accepted, then it would 
appear that he became extremely unpopular because of his licentious 
character. The Sagartal inscription simply states that the king had 
no desire for world and that he was keen to get rid of the lordship 
over his subjects. Ramabhadra, being the father of his patron 
Bhoja, it was not at all possible for the poct to give any ‘urther 
detail about the circumstances resulting in his hurried desposition. 


The Barah grant was restored by Bhoja in A.D. 836, while it 
took him seven years to revive the other grant at Daulatpur. 
Because Karkka’s queen cosort is called a Maharani in the Jodhpur 
inscription and the career of their son Bauka is perhaps described 
so as to show him an independent king, some scholars!? think that 
the Jodhpur Pratiharas threw off the yoke of Kanauj. It would 
be more proper to take the term Maharani of the said inscription 
in the sense of a chief queen which need not indicate an imperial 
status. Kakka was a feudatory of Nagabhata, and the carcer of 
hisson as described by the epigraph does in no way denote his 
independent status, but it simply states the calamity which had 
befallen his kingdom, his difficulties, and his personal bravery, 
which ultimately revived order and peace. As it has been explained 
earlier, he had to fight single-handed because the imperial house 
itself was in trouble, and therefore, was not in a position to render 
The inscription it must be noted, does not attribute 
king, indicative of the imperial status. On the 
scription"? recalls the assistance which 
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was given to Bhoja by kings of his own Kula against Dharma’s 
son, i.e. Devapala and the possibility of Bauka being one of them 
cannot be ruled out. The  Ghatiyala inscription" of Kakkuka 
speaks of his conquest of Lata during the times of Mihira Bhoja. 
This is only possible under the latter, during whose times the 
Pratihara empire extended up to Saurastra. It was perhaps a 
friendly gesture on the part of Kakkuka to assist his overlord, 
who was engaged in a terrific battle with the Rastrakütas for control 
over Lata and Malava regions. Under such circumstances, the 
contention, that the Jodhpur Pratiharas threw off the yoke of 
Kanauj does not hold good. 

The delay which Bhoja made in restoring the Daulatpur 
grant seems to have been caused because of his pre-occupations 
with the Palas of Bengal and Bihar, who were threatening the 
eastern borders of the kingdom of Kanauj'?. Barah was nearer and 
hence, immediately after his accession, Bhoja could restore his 
authority there. The appointment of Mahasamanta Visnurama 
at Deogarh" (Jhansi District) and of Alla at Gopadri!' (Gwalior) 
supports this view. These appoinments were not without political 
significance. The Monghyr copper plate"? refers to the wandering of 
the Pala elephant forces in the midst of the Vindhya forests, and that 
the region was lying close to the route used by the invaders from ' 
the south. As for the other grant, it must be remembered, that 
there was his feudatory Bauka who coped well with the situation 
and when Bhoja fully consolidated his position at home, he resumed 
the old grant at Daulatpur which had fallen in desuetude during 
the feeble reign of his father. 


14. EL, IX, pp. 210 ff. 


15. EL, II, p. 161, ff. The reference to the breaking of the conccit of Gurjaranatha 
is noteworthy. Commenting on this, R. C. Majumdar (History of Bengal, 
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Kedar Misra, the grandson of his first minister Darbhpani There is, 
therefore, no basis for the view (Glory that was Gurjaradesa, p. 95) that the 
crucl commanders referred to in the Sagartal inscription were some forcign 
soldicry or the Pala troops, 
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The Jain Prabhavakacrita’® states that during the brief interlude 
of Dunduka distant parts of the empire began disintegrating. Because 
he was exposed to his subjects and relatives, his immoral ways of life 
could not go ad libitum and he met his end at the hands of his own 
son Bhoja, who killed him and ascended the throne. Ramabhadra’s 
unillustrious short reign, as indicated by contemporary inscriptions, 
not only makes a strong case for his identification with Dunduka, 
but also supports the information supplied by the Jain work. As 
for his immoral activity, it is not quite improbable, for we cannot 
do better than cite the instances of the Rastrakuta kings Govinda II 
and Govinda IV, who were deposed as a result of similar activities.” 
It is difficult to agree with the view of K.M. Munshi, who rejects 
this legend in order to save: Mihira Bhoja from the accusation of 
patricide, ‘a crime unknown to Hindu dynasties.*! It may be pointed 
out that the patricidal traditions of the Si$unagas and the Nandas 
prove that the killing ofa father was not altogether unknown in 
Ancient India. 

The foregoing discussion, thus points out how a comparative 
study of the Gwalior, Jodhpur, Barah and Daulatpur inscriptions, 
together with the Jain Bappabhatticariia, leads to a new under- 
standing of the political vicissitudes of the reign of Ramabhadra, 
which is indeed, as inglorious episode in the brilliant history of 
the Gurjara Pratiharas of Kanauj. 


licari Singhi Jain Granthamala) verses 726-57. Particular 
S picea peni bs made F versc 766, which states that “Bhoja had to bring 
back into submission such territory as had been allowed to fall out. 

For the identification of Nagavaloka with Nagabhatta II, scc Z4., 1911, 
pp. 239-40 ; EI., IX, p.255, verse 14, EX, II, p. 121 and notes, B.N. Puri, 
“The Gurjara Pratiharas’, PP: 48-49. 

20. EI., IV, pp. 278 f. d Id., 2 II, pp, 263 f 
radesa, p. 94. R 
a The Cip VA data ia Ef (Bbigrabhia Indica), ASIR (Archaclogical Survey of 
Indian Reports), IA (Indian Antiquary). 
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"Hui Ch’ao’s Record on 
Kashmir 


JAN YUN-HUA 


Introductory Notes 


Hui-ch'ao (704-?)! was a native of Hsin-lo (Silla) kingdom 
of Korea peninsula. He went to China to study Buddhism when 
he was still a young boy. After he was ordained into the Order 
at the age of sixteen, he came to India from China by the. Sea- 
route. He visited kingdoms like kuSinagara, Varanasi, Magadha, 
Central India, and farther proceeded towards the South, West and 
North India. He visited Jalandhara, Suvarnagotra, Takka and 


T This is a part of author's manuscript : Memoirs af Hui-ch’ao’s Pilgrimage io 
Five Indies, which will be soon published. [Editors.] 
Following abbreviations arc used in this article :— 
_ BEFEO=Bulletin de PEcole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient. 
Fuchs= Walter Fuchs : “Husi-ch'ao's pilgerreise durch Nordwest Indien und 
Zentral-Asien um 726”, Sitzung der phil.-hist. Klasse V. 22, 1938, 
pp. 426-469. 
HJAS- Harvard Journal of Asialic Studies. 
Hob.— Hobogirin. F ascicule Annexe, Redacteur en chcf, Paul Demicville, 
Maison Franco-japonaisc, Tokyo, 1931. 
JAs= Journal Asiatique. 
Lo/Fujita — Hui-ch'ao wang-wu-t^ien-ehu-kuo-chuan ch'ien-shih 
(Notes and Commentary on Hui-ch'ao's Pilgrimage to Five Indies) By 
Fujita Toyohachi, with notes of Lo Chen-yü. Revised and edited by 
Ch'ien Tao-sun, Peking, 1931. 
Nj.=B. Nanjio : 4 catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka. 
Oxford, 1883 ; Rep. Tokyo, 1929, 
T=Taisho Issaikyo (Tripitaka in Chinese, Taisho edition). Edited by 
J. Takakusu, K. Watanabe and others, Tokyo, 1924-1931. 
TP—T'oung Pao. 

1, This date comes from the year when Hui-ch'ao was ordained into the Order. 
It is stated that Hui-ch’ao became a monk in 719 A.D. when he was a sixtecn 
years old boy, thus 719—15—704. But the date of his death is still unknown, 
Cf. Bukkyo daijiten by Mochizuki Shinko, p. 283a. 
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ee "eid a he came to Kashmir. Later, he proceeded 
ies such as Gandhara, Uddiyana, Kapisa and 
finally reached An-hsi of the T'ang frontier in December 727 A.D. 
After Hui-ch’ao returned back to China, he wrote a record on 
his pilgrimage and travels to India and Central Asia in Chinese. 
Since 732 A.D. Hui-ch’ao worked under Vajrabodhi (671-741 A.D.) 
and Amoghavajra (705-774 A.D.) as a disciple to these two great 
Indian Tantric Masters?. In the year 780, he went to Wu-t'ai 
mountain, and completed the translation of a Sanskrit text on 
Tantric Buddhism’. After that, we have no fruther information 
about him. It is likely that he might have remained in China 
upto his death, as he was already eighty years old when he went to 
Wu-t'ai mountain. 


For centuries, Hui-ch'ao's travelling record was lost. 
Excepting some reference about this record mentioned in Yi-wieh- 
ching yin-yi (A Dictionary of all Buddhist Canons!), we had no 
other information about it. In 1908, P. Pelliot took a large 
number of Mss from Tun-huang cave and made it known to the 
world. One of these Mss is a fragment of Hui-ch’ao’s record5, 
During the period 1908-1939, nine cditions including a German 
translation of this fragment came out*. Scholars like Lo Chén-yü, 
Fujita Toyo-hachi, P. Pelliot and others all have valuable contri- 
bution on the study of this work. On the other hand, many 


2. About the life of Vajrabodhi and that of Amoghavajra, sec Chou Yi Liang : 
_©Tantrism in China". HJAS Vol. VIII, 1944-45, pp. 272ff. and 284 ff. 

3. ic. Chinese translation of Maliayana-yoga-uajra-prakrtisagara-manjusri-sahasrabáhu- 

sahasrapatra-mahiztantraraja-sutra, Hob. No. 1177a & Nj. 1044. 
4. Hob. No.2128. Reference about Hui-ch'ao's record is containcd in ch. 100, 
eee 3532. Descripti tes on this 
iot collection of Tun-huang Mss No. . Descriptive notes on t 

; AIRE Wang Chung-min, sec Tun-huang ku-chi hsü-lu (A Descriptive 

i on Old Books recovered from Tun-huang), p. 267, Shanghai, 1958. 
About Pelliot’s remark on Hui-ch'ao, sec BEFEO VIII, 1908, p. 511 T 

it’s cditi Hui-ch'ao's fragment 

i) Lo Ch&n-yü's cdition and commentary on | fragmen 

E Susi s his collection of Tun-huang shih-shih yi-shu, 1909. (ii) Fujita's 


icn-shi iii) Tokyo cdition, 
iti ies Hui-ch’ao-chuan ch’ien-shih, 1910. (iii) y 
NES m pue bulk zensho edition, 1915. (v) Ed. by Pelliot-Haneda, 
e Pee (vi) Taisho cdition 1927. (vii) J. Takakusu's ed. in Yuhoden 
yoto, f 


sosho, 1931 and (viii) Lo/Fujita. (ix) Fuchs, 
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scholars in this country are not aware of the name of Hui-ch'ao 
and his record on India. 

Although Hui-ch’ao’s record is not so detailed as those of 
Hsuan-tsang (600-664) and Yi-tsing (635-713)? nevertheless, it is 
far better than those of Sung-yun or Wu-k’ung’. Moreover, his 
record reveals certain important information relating to the social, 
political, military, religious and geographical conditions of India 
during the early decades of the eighth century A.D. His record on 
Central Asia is also very significant. This is undoubtedly an im- 
portant source for the students of History. His record about 
Kashmir contains certain valuable information about this land 
under the reign of Muktapida (699-736). His references to the 
donation of village including its inhabitants to monastery reveals 
interesting customs which are not found in other similar sources. 

The following is a translation from the original Chinese text 
which is mainly based on Taisho edition and on Fuchs edition of 
Mss originally edited and published by Pelliot and Kaneda. In 
some places our readings and identifications are different from those 
of Lo Chen-yu, Fujita and Fuchs. 


Translation!? 


From this place (ie. Sindh-kula) (Hui-ch’ao) walked 
towards the north, after fifteen days (he) entered a mountainous 
(place) and reached the country of Chia-lo", This Chia-mi-lo 
SEE LAM eae 
7. Cf. T. Watters : On Yuan-chwang, pp. 132, 258 ff. Li Yung-hsi, tr. The Life of 
Hsuan-tsang, p. 71, Peking, 1959. 
About Yi-tsing’s travel, see J. Takakusu, tr. A Record of the Buddhist religion...... 
by I-tsing, Oxford, 1896. Also cf. E. Chavannes, tr. Mémoire sur les religicux, 
€minenls...par I-tsing, Paris, 1894 ; Paul Lévy : “Les Pélerine chinois en Indé", 
contribution to Presence du Bouddhisme, France-Asie Nos. 153-157, 1959, 
pp. 375 ff. 
8. About Sung-yün's pilgrimage, see E. Chavannes : Voyage de Song Yün dans 
YUdyana et le Gandhara”, BEFEO III, 1903, pp. 379-441. For Wu-k'ung, 
sce S. Lévi/Chavannes: “L'Itntraire d'Ou-kong", J.As. Sept./Oct. 1895, 
pp. 341-84. 
9. C. S. C. Ray : Early history and culture of Kashmir, Ch. II, esp. pp. 38-46, 
(Calcutta, 1957). 
10. Original text of these passages contained in T 51, 976c-977a and Fuchs, of. cit. 
pp. 462a-463a. - 
ll. Lo Chen-yu has rightly said that Chia-lo should be an abbreviation from 
Chia-shih-mi-lo-—Kashmira. In the next sentence of the text, we also find 
another abbreviation Chia-mia-lo. 
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(Kashmira) is also counted!* within Northern India. This is a 
rather big country. The king here possessed three hundred ele- 
phants. It is situated amidst mountains. The roads here are bad 
and dangerous, it has not been invaded by foreign country. The po- 
pulation of this country is quite flourishing. The poor are many, the 
rich are very few. The clothings of the king, chiefs and richmen 
are not different from those of Central India; whereas the common 
people all wear? woollen blankets on their ugly bodies. 

The productions of this land are copper, iron, cotton cloths! 
woollen blankets, cows and sheep. "There are elephants, but less!5 
horse. Paddy!5, grape (Draksa) and such other things are also 
grown in this country. The land is extremely cold, this is different 
from other countries mentioned before". There are frosts in autumn 
and snows in winter. In summer, there are enough rains which 
pour continuously!?. Various flowers are evergreen, leaves are 
carved, In the winter, grasses dry up. 

The valley is narrow and small. From south to north, it 
takes five days. From east to west, it takes one day to complete 


12. In other edition, this passage is read as Yi-shih pe-shu or “Itis also within the 
number of North......". 

13. In original Mss, this word is Chih (branch). Lo read it asa mistake from 
Pei (coverlet) ; Fuchs thinks this word is a mis-copying of Chan (blanket). But 
from the structure of the sentence, I read it as a mistake from Pe’i (to throw 
on), and this is also more similar to the original character Chih. The blanket 
mentioned here probably means Kambala, a local production of Kashmir. ` 

14. Cotton cloths (Tieh-pu). According to B. Laufer, Tieh-pu is a translation and 
transliteration from the Persian word Dib. Cf. Sino-Iranica, p. 489. More 
reference on this term, see Chou Yi Liang op. cit. note No. 39, HJAS VIII, 

` p. 292. 

15. Fuchs reads the word Shao (less) as a mistake from Hsiao (small, little) ; but 
I follow the original version because in other source, horse is mentioned in the 
list of productions of Kashmir, but no reference about the size and number of 
the horse. Cf. P.C. Bagchi, tr. : She Kia Fang Che, p. 47, ViSva-Bharati, 1959. 
Also sce his article: ‘‘Ki-pin and Kashmir”, Sino-Indian Studies, YI, 1946-47, 


p. 47. 


16. Keng-mi=Non-glutious rice. 
17. About the countries mentioned before the passage on Kashmir, sec page 1 of 


this article. 

18, Here I followed Takakusu's cdition reading Linjü (—continuous rains) in 
place of Shuang-yii (Erost rain) It probabiy means monsoon rain. 

19. Fuchs thinks that the word Tiao isa miscopying of Ch’ou (growing or thick). 
But Tiao is also readable, thus I follow the original text. 
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the journey. This is the boundary of the territory (of the valley). 
The rest are dense mountains?, The roof of the house are made 
by rows of planks, straws and tiles are not used. 'The king 
and (his) chiefs and common people deeply worship the Three 
Precious Ones. This country has a Dragon-pool*!, one thousand? 
Arhan-monks are fed daily by the Dragon King. Though there 
is no one who has witnessed these holy monks taking food, but 
cakes and rice have been seen rolling up disorderly from below 
the water after the offerings. From this we know about it. This 
offering still continues. 


The king or grand chief rides on elephant when they go out. 
The common people all go on foot?3, There are good number of 
monasteries and monks in this country. Both Mahayana and 
Hinayana are prevalent there. 


According to the law of the Five Indies, from the king, the 
royal consort and the princes?! down to the chiefs and their wives 
all build monasteries separately in accordance with their respective 
capacities and abilities. Each of them builds their own temple 
but docs not constuct it jointly. They say when each person has 
one's own meritorious virtues, what is the necessity of joint effort ? 
Such being the case. This is also followed by other 
countries. 


Whenever a monastery is built, village and its folk are 
immediately offered to support the Three Precious Ones. Merc 
building monastery without making any donation of village and 
its folk is not done. This is followed as an example by the foreign 


_—_—— 


. 20. About the territory of Kashmir, cf, P.C. Bagchi’s resume : “Ki-pin and 
Kashmir”, op. cit., note No. 15. 


21. Cf. The Life of Hsuan-isang, p. 71. Watters op. cit. I p. 257 and S.C. Ray, 
op. cit., 141. 


22. On this passage I have followed Fuchs, Mss reading Yi-ch'ien lo-han-seng... 
(one thousand Arhan-monks) in place Pu-vi (=a different...) 


23. According to Lo Chen-yu, 7?u is a mistake from T'u. 


24. Lo thinks that the characters Chih-kuo-wang are the mistake which duplicated 
from Shang-chih-kuo-wang, chih-kuo-wang...... But if one follows the original 


Mss and read chih-kuo-wang in the sense of “royal or king's......”......itis also 
correct, 
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countries", The king, the queen and royal consorts have their res- 
pective village and their folk, The princes and chiefs also have 
their respective village and their folk. Donation is frce and the king 
Is not asked for that. This also applied in case of building a temple. 
When it is necessary to build a temple they build itand the king is 
not asked. The king dare not to obstruct, he is afraid lest it should 
infect him with sins®¢, 

As to rich commoners though they have no village to donate, 
they try their best to build temples and manage it by themselves. 
Whenever they obtain things they offer them to the Three Precious 
Ones. Asin the Five Indies, no human being is sold, so there arc 
no femaleslaves. Villages and their inhabitants could be donated 
if wanted and necessary. 


25. Lo thinks that the term Wai kuo ( foreign country) here means Kashmir 
itself. Lo fartherly stated that because Hui-cha’o wrote his record from the 
Chinese point of view, thus ‘Forcign country” means Kashmir which is a 
foreign country to China or Korea. But I think Lo's explanation is not 
acceptable because in Hui-chao's record, the term ‘Foreign country" is used 
in many places, and nonc of them means the country which is under discussion, 
Therefore, the term mentioned here cannot mean Kashmir but a forcign 
country or countrics to Kashmir. ' . 

26. Fuchs thinks Chan? But the word Chan or “to grasp or to pick up" is more 
readable than the word (i.e. to occupy) as suggested by Fuchs. Otherwise, 
Chan should be read as Chan or **to be infected”, 
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The personality of Rajasimha : 
An assessment of his Birudas 


K. S. RAMACHANDRAN 


Narasimhavarman II better known by his title Rajasimha ruled 
over the Pallava territory for twenty-eight years (AD 700-728). His 
reign being as it were devoid of any internal strife or external 
invasion, the Calukyas having been routed by his father Parames- 
varavarman I, he was able to concentrate on peaceful activities like 
temple building. He is credited with constructions of manys truc- 
tural temples, notably the Kailaganatha or Rajasimhesvara temple at 
Kaficheepuram, the Talapurisvara temple at Panamalai and the 
shore temple at Mahabalipuram. Like his predecessors, particularly 
his great grand father Mahendravarman I, he seems to have been 
very much fond of assuming birudas or titles. In each one of the 
four tiers on the innerside of the enclosure of the Rajasimhesvara 
temple at Kancheepuram he had his birudas permanently engraved.! 

They are over two hundred and thirty in number and are in 
quadruplicate, each tier bearing one set. The birudas would perhaps 
reflect the many sided qualities of Narasirhhavarma Pallava. An 
attempt has been made here to assess his personality from these and 
to show that at least some of his titles and ideas are after thosc 
assumed by earlier rulers of various dynasties reigining in the 
different parts of the country. 

A. Warlike qualities, prowess, valour etc. 

There are more than hundred birudas which can be categorised 
under this heading. To denote his martial spirit and skill Rajasimha 
assumed titles such as: «ups, Wirt, wires: sms, afg: 

| WT, SUNS, Rea, Tara, safa, WT, etc. His 
——————— ÉL 


l. E. Hultzch (ed.), South Indian inscriptions Vol. I (Madras, 1890) p. 10 and 
no, 25, 
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bravery was exemplary as represented by wein, sd: ect, 
taiten: RT, etc. He was merciless and could never spare his 
enemies. His titles afwaraz:, ufemr, aaga, fuf): bear ample 
testimony. Like the king of jungles, the lion, he wasa lion among 
rulers and men—cafag:, quate: faa fg: ated, ngadat are some 
of birudas indicative of lionic majesty. By the title rage, he 
compared himself with elephant in strength. 

The prowess and courage of heroes of the epics have been the 
ideals of many a king. Rajasimha was no exception to this. He 
called himself sngaita:, drafasa:, anm, Taat, Tt, daar, 
verum, alee: etc. 

reir and gaf would indicate his knowledge of statecraft. 

Above all he was an emperer, king of kings—wwadt, RUT, 
Tea, ardt, wakaa, vara: and waframm:., 

Now some of these ideas are reflected in the inscription of 
earlier kings and it is also possible to infer that the Pallawa 
birudas were in all probability inspired by those of the earlier 
kings through cultural and other contacts. A few examples are 


cited below. 


2. Nanaghat cave inscription of Naganiki datable to sccond half of Ist 
5 century B. CG. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions (Calcutta, 1965) no. 82 p. 195, 

9. ‘Nasik cave inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, A.D. 149. D.C. Sircar 

Op. Cit. no. 86, p. 206. 

Ibid. 

. Ibid. 23 Sees : 

J. F. Flect, Mahàüküta Pillar Inscription of Mangalesa’, Indian Antiquary Vol. 
XIX p. 17" : : 

‘Supia Stone Pillar Inscription of the time of Skandagupta, A.D. 141’, D, C. 

; Sircar Op. Cit. no. 26A, p. 318. 

«Eran Stone Pillar Inscription of the lime of Bhanugupta, A.D. 570'. Ibid 


no. 38, p. 346. 


9 ws 
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SERIE IE 
Tera gada 
Adaa yaaran 


TTA TATRA? 

Such kingly qualities as compassion, protection of thoes 
who sought refuge and munificence could be understood from the 
titles like, fana, afaa, keran MAT, SATE, ama, 
fra, WW etc. To beina position to justify this quality one 
has to be the store house of wealth. His biruaas ata: sfrinr;, Sagar, 
denote that his coffers were always full. 

His orders were never disobeyed—anftgamaa: Proud of his 
lineage he was wrfreftc; he was the banner of his line getas: and 
the sun of the Pallavas taaria: 

Following terms viz. TIT ga amad13 ufo WIWHq:4, qafa 
amaari Tagana, appearing in inscriptions elsewhere echo his 
munificent nature. 

A verse in the inscription extolling the Kadambakula could 
perhaps be cited as a comparison to his character of granting 
asylum to the distressed. The verse runs : 


Ta AIT EX ATT Irak ka 
OUT SEIT pe fir pret fira fr aafaa à 
Tarra free Taal amesrameurqaear: 
apenas ara Ter fir wher 11° 


Sivaskandavarman, on early Pallava ruler bestowed endow- 
ments through an indisputable deed. The grant was made in his 
E eee 

9. ‘Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta (A.D. 455-467) D. C. Sircar, 
op. cit. no 25, p. 322, 
10. *Narasaroapet copper plate Inscription of Sirhhavarman', regnal year 4. Ibid 
no. 67, p. 470. 
ll. Jirjringi copper plate Inscription of Indravarman AD. 535', Ibid no. 71, 
D. 486. "IgW4: is one of the titles of Rajasithha. See Hultzch Op. Cit. 
12. J. F. Fleet, ‘Satara copper plate grant of Visnuvardhana I, Indian Antiquary 
Vol. XIX, p. 309, 
13. J.F. Fleet, undated copper plate grant of Eastern Calukya king Visnu- 
vardhana Indian Antiquary Vol. XIII, p. 186. 
14. Ibid. 
15. J. F. Flect, Sanskrit and old Canarese Inscriptions, Indian Antiquary Vol. VII 
=) Pl6lL 
16. Talgunda Stone Pillar Inscription of the time of Santivarman' (A.D. 455-470). 
D. C. Sircar Op. Cit. no. 69, p. 478, 
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cighth regnal year. The term used there is identical with one of 
the birudas of Rajasirhha: 


wages anata aa fara furi = 
BAT THREE 717 
The path of righteousness was the road paved for this king. 
He assumed birudas like sw, sip, gifa, mft Rajasimha 
was agafa, following the code of Manu. 
We may perhaps quote the following from earlier inscriptions 
as examples of similar ideas, 
situa arahan 7*1 
£...19 
Sivaskandavarman, on early Pallava ruler had assumed 
the high sounding title 


THAT TTT 
Tawra: Ts HAST 


HSNI CE CS. Mba 


garam: atitle indicative of his proud lineage has some 
parallelism in wmv" in a western Ganga inscription." 
To sum up his qualities Rajasirmha possessed all the virtues 
of an ideal king and surely the ideals envisaged by Bhisma viz. 
UAT: IIA 
daa Tai ANUS | 
faerat ag Kisa | 
aga aed agan d 
would be fitting Rajasirnha. 
B. Appearance and nature : 
There are many epithets giving his personal appearance. He 
was exceedingly graceful ((afaafaare:, efr), a rising sun 


————— 


17, ‘Hirahadagalli copper plate Inscription of Sivaskandavarman’, Ibid no. 65 


. 465. - 5 
18. Nasik cave Inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumari, D. C. Sircar Op. Cit. no. 86 


. 206. : 
19 Nirasaragüpet copper plate Inscription of Simhavarman. Ibid no. 65, p. 470. 
90. Hirahadagalli copper plate Inscription of Sivaskandavarman, Jbid no. 65, 


p. 465. 
21. Narasarao 
99. Penukonda copper plate Ins 


, 481. 
93. Mahübhitrata, anti Parvan Ch. LXIII p. 29. 


pet copper plate Inscription of Simhavarman Ibid no. 67, p. 470. 
cription of Madhava. D. C. Sircar, Op. Cit. no. 70, 
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(seraert:), rising moon verwa:*!, early spring randa: pleasing to 
the eyes mmm, lovable afacrt:, spotless "wwe and in short 
gagat, the only beautiful person. His beauty can best be summa- 
rised as *««igaqfeurr 

His good qualities and enthusiasm are summarised in his titles 
qure, sanga: freiem: and the like. 

C. Love for fine arts : 
Rajasimha's interest in fine arts was unbounded. He was a 
gaga, a tumburu in the knowledge of musical instruments— 
srigagrae, atufgatat:, equal to Narada in playing the Vina, dramma. 
His birvda «rema: would indicate his love for poetry and literature. 
A distant echo is revervated in the inscriptions of Samudragupta, 
Rudradaman and Kharavela, Compare 
madadi aR qu ggr arate 
faasina aa: sfafted area 
eae Bata 
Wears me MATa agai YTXUT TXUT 
faa saa fargeratferar: «+2? 
qR ga: ae weg tage: che 
daara arena "13 

D. Love for horses and elephanis. 

Stately animals like the horse and the elephant which were of 
immense utility in warfare deserved special consideration by the 
king. His interest in horses is borne out by his biruda mafa: More 
than the horse, elephant, it seems, has greater fascination. Like 
Udayana, The Vatsa king who was an adept in dealing with elephants 
Rajasiriha was also an expert. He called himself safra: He 
took pride in the biruda twaawa: He also equates himself with 
Bhagadatta—argganaa: Like mafra: he was also «rfr: 

E. Religions fervour. 

Since the conversion of Rajasimha's great grand father, 

Mahendravarman I to Saivism by Appar, the Stater eligion of the 


24. J. F. Fleet, Op. Cit. Indian Antiquary Vol. XIX. 

25. Identical term SST*: has been used in the Eastern Calukyan king. Flect 
Op. Cit. Indian Antiquary XIII p. 186. 

26. Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta (A.D. 335-376) D.C. 
Sircar Op. Cit. no. 2 p. 267. 

27. Junagarh Rock Inscription of Rudradzman I A.D. 150, Ibid no. 67 p. 179. 

28. Hathigumpha cave Inscription of Kharavela, Jbid no. 91 p. 219. 
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Pallavas had been Saivism. But being never biased by sectarian 
foibles they were tolerant towards other religious practices. 
Rajasimha too was not an exception. He worshipped Sarhkara 
(retam:) and surrendered himself at His feet tamat He followed 
the tenets prescribed by the Agamas—arrngard, aa. His 
religious virtue was par excellence—srarem: In the knowledge of 
metaphysics he was amiga: Though a staunch Saivite, he was not a 
diehard, and he had regard for vaisnavisim—ftnfraeaw: His biruda 
qaes: taken to denote the royal seal could also indicate his 
tolerance to jainism. Like many other kings of the past he took 
pleasure in hearing narration of the epics—sfegrafira: 

Let us compare these titles with those found in carlier 


inscriptions. À i " 
Inai freer: 


giga gaan: +5 
gar MATT aA Raa STE: a 


By assuming such a large number of superlative and egotistic 
titles glorifying himself it would appear that Rajasirhha might be 
accused of megalomania, especially with regard to his martial 
prowess when no war was ever waged during his long tenure as a 
king. But then, it is quite possible that as a Juuaraja he would have 
had a greater share in routing the Calukya Vikramaditya I by his 
father in the battle of Peruvalanallur. Further itis but a traditional 
practice with rulers to assume superlative titles. In fact birudas like 
Taha Yaman, Ai, Aa, We, RT, Aged: etc. were 
the titles of some of his forefathers which.Rajasimha had reassumed. 
Again we can absolve him of the charge on account of his great 
enthusiasm, spirit of enquiry and his contribution to south Indian 
structural temple architecture. He had carved a permanent niche 
for himself in the galaxy of great men through the earliest extant 
structural temples in south India and his experiments towards that 
end. The shore temple, the Panamalai temple and the Kailasanatha 

te monuments proclaiming his achievements in the peaceful 
i “his reign. Rajasimha is dead but his glory is everlasting. 
Seely He was an “ergara:—4 man of boundless desires. 
29, Nasik cave Inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumari D. G. Sircar, Op. Git. no. 86 


Pe EAE copper plate Inscription of Madhava, Ibid no. 70, p. 481. 
3t J. F, Fleet, Op. Git. Vol. VII p. 161. 
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"The Maktab Khana 


S. A. A. RIZVI 


[RE early history of the scientific and intellectual activities of the 

Muslims is characterised by three marked phases of development. 
In the first they translated Sanskrit and Greek works, in second 
they syncretized various Indian and Greek systems and in the 
third they made original contributions of their own. Of the 
Sanskrit works, what applied to them most were astronomy, mathe- 
matics and ‘wisdom literature’. The Siddhanta (Arabic Sindhind), 
a treatise on astronomy, and Kalilawa Dimna were translated. The 
intellectual legacy of Greece was so compatible with the early 
rationalistic movements of Islam that they largely ignored the 
Sanskrit religio-philosophical works. Al-Birini (362/973-448/1048) 
translated several such works and made further researches in his 
monumental Tarikh al-Hind. Shahrastant (469/1076-548/1153) gave 
an analytical summary of Hinduism in his celebrated Kitab al Mil 
wa'l-Nihal, a treatise on religions and sects, but these works did not 
make any impact worth the name upon the Muslims of succeeding 
generations. The travellers and geographers who visited India 
from the tenth to the thirteenth century and wrote their accounts 
in Arabic did not examine their sources critically. Their works 
are based mainly on oral information. The account of Hinduism 
in the works of Banakiti (d. 730/1329-307) and Hafiz Abru 
(d. 1430), which the Muslim elites of Persia and India between 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries studied, are imaginary and 
baseless. 


Of the scholars of thirteenth and fourteenth century India, 
Hinduism aroused the interest of Amir Khusrau (658/1253-725/1325) 
but his studies were not very deep. Saiyid Mahammad bin Saiyid 
Yusuf Husaini Gisudaraz (720/1320-825/1422) claims to have 
studied the religious work of Hindus with the avowed purpose of 
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carrying on polemical discussions with the brahmins! Sultan 
Firuz Shah Tughlug, after his conquest of Nagarkot in 763/1362, 
acquired about 1300 volumes of Sanskrit manuscripts from the 
Jwalamukhi temple there. He had some of them translated and 
seems to have become enamoured of Sanskrit works on astronomy 
and mathematics. A Sanskrit work on physics and astronomy was 
translated into Persian at the Sultan’s insistence by Izz al-Din 
Khalid Khani and was entitled Dala'il i-Firuz Shahi, The work 
is not extant but it was available in Akbar’s reign and was 
examined by Nizam al-Din Ahmad Bakhshi.? One of the Persian 
translations of Sanskrit works ordered during Sultan Firuz Shah's 
reign which is still available is the translation of the Brihatsamhita, 
written by the celebrated Indian astronomer Varahamihira, son of 
Adityadasa. It was translated by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Shams Bahz i- 
Nuri? The original was earlier translated by al-Brrünr' but “Abd 
al-‘Aziz does not seem to have utilized that version. Sultan al- 
‘Abidin of Kashmir (826/1420-877/1470), Sultan Sikandar Lodi 
and several other Muslim rulers of India took an intcrest in the 
Sanskrit works and had them translated, but Akbar gave a new 
impetus to the translation of works of outstanding merit from 


different languages into Persian. 


Asa child, Akbar had not been interested in reading and 
writing but had listened attentively to the verses of Rumi and 
Hafiz. When he came to the throne, books were regularly read to 
him. History and legends were his favourite themes. The exploits 
of Amir Hamzah, son of Abd al-Muttalib, an uncle of Muhammad, 
had become the subject of stimulating Arabic and Persian 
poetry and books of tales. Several Hamza Nimas in poetry 
and prose were written. In his youth Akbar had been extremely 
fond of these legendary tales. In about 1568 he ordered a 
number of court painters to illustrate the legends of Amir Hamza 
on a vast scale. A team of about 100 artists were employed to 
complete the work, at first under the direction of Mir Saiyid ‘Ali 
. Gisüdaraz Jawami” al-kilam, British Muscum Ms, (Or. 252) pp. 87a-90a. 

. Nizüm al-Din Ahmad Bakhshi : Tabaguat i-Akbari I (Calcutta 1913) pp. 233-34. 
. India Office London, Ms. (I.O. 1262) 
Sachau ; Alberuni’s India (London 1887) ; preface p. 20. 


Abü!l Fadl ; A' In i-Akbari T (Lucknow 1892) p. 76. 
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Juda' the son of the famous Persian painter Mir Musawwir®, 
and subsequently under Khwaja ‘Abd al-Samad’ Shirazi. The 
work was planned in twelve big volume comprising 100 leaves of 
one cubit square. The prose rendered into verse by Khwaja ‘Ata 
Allah Munshi Qazwini provided a running commentary to the 
illustrations?. Similarly the legendary tales of Abu Muslim 
Khurasani, (killed January-February 755) the celebrated adven- 
turer of Persian origin, who had led the movement to supplant the 
Unaiyads by the ‘Abbasids, aroused Akbar’s interest. He also 
admired the Shah Nama of Firdausi and the Jami 'al- Hika yai?. 

By 1574-75 Akbar's increasing absorption in religion and 
intellectual yearnings broadened his interests. In Jumada II, 
982/September-October 1574 at Qanauj, when he was returning 
from his eastern campaigns, he ordered Mulla ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Badatini to translate the Sinhasan Battisi (Simhasanadva trimsalikà or 
Vikramacaritram), embodying the stories of Bikarmajit (Raja 
Vikramaditya) and the thirty-two statues (putlalis), from Sanskrit 
into Persian. A learned brahmin was appointed as  Badaünrs 
collaborator to interpret the Sanskrit text for him. In obedience 
to the Emperor's order, he translated two pages and submitted 
them on the very day he was commissioned to undertake the work. 
Akbar found them satisfactory and the work, which was entitled 
JVama--Khirad Afza (‘The Wisdom Augmenting Book’) was completed 
within about a year!0. 


6. The celebrated painter at the court of Shah Tahmasp Safawi of Persia. (930/ 
1524-984/1576). During his exile to Persia, Humayiin tried to attract him to 
service, but he seems to have joined him at Kabul before 1555. Mir Saiyid 
‘Al the son of Mir Mansür distinguished himself as a great painter under 
Akbar. Humàyün invited him to join his court after his conquest of Kabul 
in November 1545, 


7. *Abd al-Samad was also invited by Humayin to join his court at Kabul 
[Bayazid Tadhkira i-Humayün wa Akbar (Calcutta 1941) p. 65] He was 
appointed by Humayiin to teach painting to Akbar. A miniature signed by 
"Abd al-Samad, and preserved in Gulistan library in Tehran, depicts the 
young Akbar presenting a painting to his father Humayin, probably shortly 
before his death in 1556. [C. Barrett and Gray ; Painting of India (Treasures 
of Asia Scries) p. 78] 

8. ‘Arif Qandahari ; Tarikh i-Akbari (Rampur 1962) pp. 45-46. 

9. Badaüni ; Muntakhab al-Tawarikh (Calcutta 1864-9) II p. 320, 

10. Ibid p. 257. : 
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Next year Akbar ordered Abū’! Fadl to translate Hayat al- 
Haiwan the celebrated zoological dictionary, and a compendium 
of folk-lore, popular medicine etc. by Kamal al-Din Muhammad 
bin Musa Damiri (d. 808/1405-6) from Arabic into Persian. 
According to Badaüni, the actual translation was made by Shaikh 
Mubarak, the father of Abū’l Fadl". 


About the same time a Deccani brahmin, Shaikh Bhawan, 
who had embraced Islam, propounded the theory that ccrtain 
statements of the Atharva Veda were compatible with Islamic princi- 
ples. This aroused considerable excitement in religious circles. 
Badaüni was ordered to translate the text on the basis of Shaikh 
Bhavans interpretations, but the interpreter failed to explain several 
complicated passages adequately. Badaüni reported his difficulties to 
Akbar. The Emperor ordered first Faidi and later Haji Ibrahim 
Sarhindi to translate the work, but not much progress was made!*. 

When the scope of the activities of the Ibadat Khana was 
widened and members of different religions were admitted to the 
discussions, the need for authentic Persian translations of religious 
works became imperative. In 986/1578, Abu'l Fadl was ordered 
to translate the Injil (The Gospel) into Persian. Maclagan says 
‘But whether this related to the Four Gospels of the Scriptures 
generally, and whether the order was carried out either directly 
or through the Fathers we do not know!?*. It seems that by Rabi 
I 990/March-April 1582, when Akbar wrote a letter to the king 
of Portugal, authentic Persian or Arabic translations for auri 
(The Books of Moses) Injil (The Gospel) and Zubir (The Psalms of 
David) were not available at his court; and he had to ask him for 
these works together with other Persian and Arabic works on 
Christianity, obtainable in Portugal". No copy of Abü'l Fadl’s 
translation of the Gospel is extant, but it seems that he made a 
translation with the help of the Fathers. In place of the Bismillah 
(In the name of God) with which the Muslim scholars commenced 
their works, Abu'l Fadl introduced the formula, 4i nam-i-wai &Aiuh 
wa Krislü ("Those whose name is Jesus Christ ie. Saviour and 


PRENNE 
11. Ibid p. 204. 


12. Ibid p. 212. 
13. Maclagan, E ; The Jesuits and the Great Mogul (London 1932) p. 213. 


14, Abi Fadil ; Znsá i-Akbari (Delhi 1846) I pp. 37-38. 
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Anointed’) Shaikh Faidi added to it the line—Subhanaka Ia Siwaka 
ya hū (“Praise be to Thee, there is none like Thee, O He !°)}8, 

These translations seem to have stimulated Akbar's interest 
in the translation of Sanskrit religious work on an ambitious scale. 
A regular translation bureau called Makiab Khana (School house) 
was established in the Diwan Khana of Fathptr Sikri!. Badaüni 
says that after getting Shak Nama and the story of Amir Hamza 
transcribed and illustrated and after having repeatedly heard the 
stories of Abu Muslim and the Jami “al-Haikayat, he decided to 
get the works of the ancient Indian sages translated into Persian. 
The Emperor, according to Badauni, thought to himself : 

“Most of these books are nothing but poetry and fiction; but 
since they were first related in a lucky hour, and at a time 
when their stars were in ascendancy, they obtained great 
fame. Now why should I nct have these Sanskrit works 
translated in my name; for they were written by the ascetics 
and sages of the past and all of them embody correct and 
convincing proofs (about Hinduism) and are the very pivot 
on which all their religions, beliefs and forms of worship 
turned. They are by no means trite but quite original; and 
they will produce all kinds of felicity both temporal and 
spiritual, and will be the cause of circumstances and power, 
and will ensure an abundance of children and wealth, as is 
written in the prefaces of these books". 

Abu Fadl in his preface to the Persian translation of the 
Mahabharata gives a detailed account of the motives which prompted 
Akbar to see that Persian translations of Sanskrit works were made 
under his auspices. This tends to show that this comprehensive 
scheme was designed to promote the understanding of different 
religions among his subjects. Before discussing Akbar’s motives, 
Abu'l Fadl laments that the rulers of the past neglected the vital 
duty of looking after the religious needs of the common people. 
Even when the religious problems of their subjects reached their 
ears, they did not pay attention to them. Fear of the slanderous 
campaigns of ‘babblers’ precluded them from taking up religious 
questions personally; they entrusted these problems to people who 


15. Muntakhab al-Tawarlkh, II p. 267. 

16. Ibid p. 344. Theterm Maktab Khana has not attracted the notice of the 
modern scholars. 

17. Ibid p. 320. 
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know about nothing except issuing falwas (judicial or religious 
decrees), and to theologians who did not understand the real spirit 
of their religion: 

But, says Abu'l Fadl, Akbar initiated a bold policy so that 
in his age ‘the pillars of blind following’ were demolished and a 
new era of research and enquiry in religious matters commenced!$, 
Referring to the new religous regulations issued by Akbar, he says 
that it was only after they were promulgated that the consciousness 
grew that kings were not well advised to rule without them". 

Turning to Akbar’s motives in getting the Mahabharata trans- 
lated into Persian, Abu'l Fadl says that Akbar was anxious to 
introduce reforms among all sections of his subjects and did not 
discriminate between friend and foe. As he found that there were 
exceedingly great differences amongst Hindus and Muslims, and 
there was no end to the polemics involved, he decided to get 
the reliable texts of both religions translated, so that, shaking off 
their enmity, they should try to scarch for truth. Thus having 
obtained a knowledge of their respective shortcomings they should 
get themselves to reform. Moreover Akbar found that there was 
no dearth of people in every religion who thougat of themselves as 
perfect, who misinterpreted their religious beliefs and did not bring 
the standard works of their religion to the knowledge of the common 
people. Thus the spirit of the faith remained concealed. Akbar 
found it essential to prevent the people from falling victims to the 
nefarious designs of such custodians of faith, and decided that if 
the standard works of different religions were translated into a 
simple language, they would be able to know the truth for them- 
selves. ‘This would put an end to the monopoly of those who did 
not state the real spirit of their religion to their respective followers". 

Time and time again Abt’! Fadl turns to criticize the igno- 
rance and short-sightedness of his contemporaries. He was 
convinced that Hindu scholars held fantastic views about their 
faith ; that, because of their ignorance and want of discrimination, 
they considered even the silliest objects of their belief above reproach 
and followed their faith blindly." They had filled the minds of the 
18. Mahabharata, Persian Translation (Lucknow Ed.) Abü'l Fadl’s preface p. 4. 
19. Ibid p. 6. 


2, rasa Due to Badaini, the Hindus did not disclose their books to the Muslims 


( Muntakhab al-Tawarikh) 11 p. 320. 
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simple people with superficial things and held them back from the 
path of religious enquiry. ‘The followers of the Ahmadi faith (the 
Muslims) who were ignorant of the realities of Hinduism based 
their views on such misrepresentations and denounced the religion. 
They did not have any first hand information of the standard works 
of different religions such as those of the Indians and the Chinese, 
nor had they studied the works of great men of their own religion 
such as those of Imam Ja'far al-Sadig” (80/699-148/765) and 
Ibn al-“Arabi?? (560/1165-638-1240). They thus believed that the 
human race had been in existence for seven thousand odd years and 
all of its intellectual heritage was confined to that period. 

The translation of the Mahabharata was given priority for 
several reasons. It was the standard text of Hinduism and ‘a 
compendium of the basic and minor beliefs of the brahmins.’ It 


described the great antiquity of the world and its inhabitants. 

Lastly, the study of history enabled the people to take lessons from 

the past and to devote their present to compliance with the 

commandments of God Most High in the right spirit. 'Thus kings, 
more than anyone elsc, are in need of obtaining knowledge of the 
past. Abu'l Fadl says, 
‘A group of wise linguists who because of an abundance of 
wisdom and uprightness were free from bigotry and fanaticism 
and were endowed with equity and justice in their outlook, 
were collected in order that they should translate the work 
into a lucid and intelligible language with penetrating insight. 
After the work was compiled a large number of people 
obtained copies, and took them as gifts to different parts of 
the world”.?6 
According to the colophon of the manuscripts of the 
Mahabharata in the Lytton Collections of Aligarh Muslim University 
EP TU 

22. Ja'far bin Muhammad called Sadig (“The Trustworthy”) (80 or 83/699 or 702- 
148/765) is recognised by the Shi'as as thcir sixth Imim. Alarge number of 
traditions connected by the Shi'as with Muhammed are ascribed to him by 
them. 

23. For the cosmological doctrines in the Rasa'il of the Ikhwan al-Safa, the works 
of al-Birdini, Ibn Sina and Ibn al-‘Arabi, see Seyyed Hossein Nasr ; An Intro- 
duction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines ( Cambridge—Massachusetts 1964). 

24. Mahabharata p. 24. 

25. Ibid pp. 15-16. 

26. Ibid p. 17. 
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Library, Debi Misra, Satuwant, Madhusiidana Misra, Chatürbhuja 
Misra and Shaikh Bhawan collaborated with Muslim scholars in 
preparing its translation. The work was commenced at the end of 
990/1503, by Nagib Khan. For several nights the Empcror himself 
presided. On the third night Mulla ‘Abdal-Qadir BadaünI was 
ordered to collaborate with Naqib Khan. 

Badaüni says, ' 

"The consequence was that in three or four months I transla- 

ted two out of eighteen sections, at the puerile absurdities of 

which the eighteen thousand creations may well be amazed.’ 
Afterwards Mulla Sheri and Nagib Khan completed a part of the 
work and another was compiled by Haji Thaneswart. Shaikh Faidi 
was then ordered to rewrite the translation into elegant prose and 
verse, but he could not complete more than two sections. Sultan 
Haji wrote two sections and amended the mistakes which had 
occurred in his earlier renderings. One hundred closely written juz 
(about a quire of paper) were written. According to Badzini, not 
a flymark of the original was omitted.” 

It seems that the first two parvans were re-written in an ornate 
prose by Faidi in 997/1587.** The rest of the translation was made 
by Nagib Khan, Badaini, Mulla Sheri, and Haji Sultan Thaneswart. 
The conflicting notes in the colophons of the available manuscripts 
and Badaunrs self-contradictory remarks have made it exceedingly 
difficult to exactly determine the share of each contributor. On the 
whole, the work is not disjointed. It seems that Naqib Khan finally 
rewrote it to make it a unified wholc. 

The translation was named Razm Nama. Badaüni says, 

‘Shaikh Abu'l Fadl in contrast to the commentary on the 

Ayah al-Kursi,? which he had formerly composed, now wrote 

for it a preface extending to two juz. 

Abül Fadl’s preface is found in many manuscripts of the 

Mahabharata and was also published by the Nawal Kishore Press, 

Lucknow. It runs into thirty-six pages of the Nawal Kishore 

edition and consists of two parts : (a) an account of Akbar's motives 
ue UR QU TCI NAE 

97. Muntakhab al-Tawartkh, II pp. 320-321. 

28. India Office Ms. (I.0. 761) 

29. Qur'an, II, 256. 

90. Muntakhab al-Tawarikh, II, p. 321. 
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in getting the work translated and (b) an analysis of the contents of 
the work. Nowhere does Abu'l Fadl mention his commentary on 
the Avah al-Kursi, let alone contradict it. This shows how Badaüni 
sought to denounce Abii’! Fadl without any fear of being exposed. 
Akbar carefully supervised the translation in order to guard 
against the possibilities of interpolation and misinterpretation. He 
often wrongly suspected that Badauni was trying to make interpola- 
tions; occasionally he lost his temper and abused him, calling him 
haram kkor (venal or shalgham khor (a turnip eater). Badaüni gives 
the following detailed account of one of Akbar's criticisms which he 
made in Rajab 1003 March-April 1595, 
“We (Akbar) had thought that so and so (Badaüni) was an 
unworldiv being of Sufi tendencies, but he appears to be such 
a bigoted jurist (jagih) that no sword can sever the jugular 
vein of his bigotry.” 
Abu'l Fadi enquired in what book had the author thus written, 
that his Majesty spoke of him thus. He replied, ‘Why in the Razm 
Nama i.e. the Mahabharata, and last night I called Nagib Khan in 
witness of this matter.’ Shaikh Abu'l Fadl said, ‘He committed a 
mistake.’ Badaüni in his own defence submitted, ‘I was a translator, 
nothing more, and whatever the sages of India have represented 
therein, I translated without alteration, but if I had written 
it myself, I should have been to blame, and should have acted 
accordingly’. Shaikh Abu'l Fadl supported Badaüni, and the 
Emperor was silenced. In fact, Badaüni had formerly, in the 
Razm Nama, translated a certain story in which it was told 
that one of the teachers of the people of India said by way 
of advice to those present : 
‘It is right that a man should step out of the limits of igno- 
rance and negligence, should first of all become aquainted 
with the Peerless Creator, and-should pursue the path of 
knowledge, and not be satisfied with mere knowledge without 
practice, for that yields no fruit, but should choose the path 
of virtue, and as far as in him lies, withdraw his hand from 
evil actions, and should know for certainty that every action 
. will be enquired into.’ 


Badaunt concluded the passage with this hemstitch :— 


Every action hath its reward, 
And every deed its recompense. 
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Akbar deemed it as an interpolation designed to bring in the 
Islamic beliefs in Munkir and Nakir, the Resurrection and the Day 
of Judgement etc., which according to Badaünt were incompatible 
with the beliefs of the Emperor, who never talked of anything but 
metempsychosis. Badaünt subsequently impressed upon all the 
courtiers that the Indian sages believed in the truth of. *Reward and 
punishment’ of ‘Good and bad actions’. Thus he Says, 

*When a person dies, the scribe who writes the chronicle of 

the deeds of mankind throughout their lives, takes it before 

the angel, who is the Seizer of souls, and is called the King of 

Justice. After he has examined his good and bad deeds, 

and has found out which one predominates, he says, ““This 

person has his choice". Then he asks him, “Shall I first for 
thy good actions take thee to paradise, that thou mayest there 
enjoy to the full delights in proportion to thy good actions, 
and after that send thee to hell to expiate thy sins or vice 
versa ?" When that period comes to an end, he gives orders 

that the person should return to the earth, and, assuming a 

form suitable to his past actions, should pass a certain period ; 

and so on, ad infinitum, until the time when he attains absolute 
release ; and is freed from coming into and leaving the 
world.?: 

Abw'l Fadl’s Preface : 

Abi’l Fadl’s preface to the work which he wrote in 995/1587 
is valuable in its own right, It begins with the forumla Sri 
Ganesaya namah (Reverence to Lord Ganesa) and praise of God, 
omitting the praise of Muhammad altogether, but without forgett- 
ing Akbar. It introduces the translation to the readers, mainly 
Muslims, in a very scholarly manner. He classifies the Indian 
sages into three categories: metaphysicians, ascetics and law- 
makers.22 Of Hindu theories of cosmogony, he found thirteen 
propounded in the work, none of which fully convinced him. 
Some of them belonged to the category which, according to him, 
could not be contradicted by reason; others after a little thought 
could be rejected; while the rest deserved thoughtful consideration. 
Up to the time of the writing of the preface a large number of 


Se sa 
91. Ibid. pp. 399-400. 
32. Mahabharata p. 17. 
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Brahmas had come into existence and vanished.38 He found this 
theory compatible with the view of Imam J ‘afar al-Sadiq who 
is said to have observed that before the birth of Adam thousands 
of other Adams had been born. Similarly, Ibn al-‘Arabi held 
that before the race of one Adam came to an end, the next Adam 
was born.?! 

Abu’! Fadl also seeks to warn his readers about the self- 
contradictory material in the stories and urges them to pay atten- 
tion to the spirit of the illustrative anecdotes. He says : 

‘If I say that all the stories embodied in the work are correct, 

I would be outstepping the bounds of the possibilities of 

physical existence. If I liken them to the stories of Amir 

Hamza, I shall not be doing injustice to the work?” 

In the A’in-i-Akbart, he puts ‘orth the same point of view : 

‘Although this work contains numerous extravagant tales 

and fictions based on imagination, it affords many instructive 

moral observations and is an ample record of felicitous 
experience?”, 

According to him the most important part of the work, 

, constituting three-fourths of the whole, is that embodying 
philosophical, political and ethical teachings. He therefore advises 
his readers to concentrate their thought mainly on this vital 
part of the work and not to take the anecdotes very literally. 
The political, spiritual and philosophical teachings of Bhisma 
in the sixth parvan was of considerable interest to Abu'l 
Fadl. He felt that the translators had not been able to do adequate 
justice to this section and wished to evaluate it in the light of the 
philosophy of Greek and Arab thinkers, but gave up the idea, for 
this would have made the preface prolix and unduly lengthy. It 
seems that he wished to prepare a commentary of the Gua in the 
Bhishma parvan. 

The Ramayana 


The translation of the Ramayana was undertaken by ‘Abd al- 
Qadir Badauni on the orders of Akbar in 992/1584-85 and comple- 
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ted in 997/1589-90. It seems that he was called upon to translate 
it by himself, except for the half of the brahmin interpreters. Again 
he found the stories indicating the great antiquity of the world 
challenging to his conscience. He says: 


‘And the opinion of this set of people (the Hindus) is that 
the world is very old, and that no age has been devoid of the 
human race, and that from that event (the period of the 
Ramayana) 100,000 years have passed. And yet for all that they 
do not believe in Adam, the father of the human race, whose 
creation took place only 7,000 years ago. Hence it is evident 
that these events are either not true at all and nothing but tales 
of pure fiction and imagination like the Shah Nama and the 
stories of Amir Hamza, or else they must have happened in the 
time of the dominion of the beasts ond the jinns. ” 

To Abu'l Fadl on the other hand, the philosophical teachings of the 
Ramayana were of much educative value.?? 

The draft translation ran into 70 juz but the final version 
comprised 120 juz. Badatini was ordered to contribute a preface to 
it ‘after the manner of authors’, presumably like the one Abt’! 
Fadl wrote for the Mahabharata. He, therefore, imagined that the 
preface would have to be written without praise of Muhammad. 
This was too much for him to bear; he therefore did not undertake 
it 

The Harivamsa Purana, the nineteenth parvan or supplement to 
the Mahabharata, was transtlated by an eminent Persian poet Mulla 
Sharidl The translation of Valmikrs Sanskrit work Yi ogavitsistha 
is generally ascribed to Faidi, but Abt’! Fadl does not mention it 
in his list of the translations made under the auspices of Akbar. An 
illustrated copy of the work in the Chester Beatty Library Dublin is 
' dated 1602. The illustrations are also signed and the painters 
belonged to Akbar’s reign.” Though we cannot authomtatively 
ascribe the translation to Faidi, its production in Akbar’s reign 

t be doubted. Faidi’s popularity as a translator of Sanskrit 
oes: holars to translate Sanskrit classics 
works stimulated anonymous scholars 
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and sell them in the name of Faidi. Thus the authorship of a treatise 
on Vedanta philosophy based on the YogavaSistha, the Bhagavata 
Purana and other Sanskrit works, entitled Sharig al-ma'rifal, is also 
ascribed to Faidi'*, but was apparently compiled in Shah Jahan's 
reign. 

: The success that Akbar obtained in his scheme for the Persian 
translation of Sanskrit work is remarkable. None of the trans- 
lators had studied Sanskrit; Faidrs knowledge of the language 
was only superficial. The Sanskrit scholars explained the original 
to the Persian scholars, who made the translations into a literary 
language. It is also noteworthy that a number of Sanskrit scholars 
who could explain the complex ideas of the original in 
Persian had been assembled. The terminology of Persian Sufic 
works greatly helped the translators in making their translations 
intelligible. Apart from Faidi, Abu'l Fadl, Naqib Khan and Fath 
Allah Shirazi, none of the Muslim translators were interested in the 
contents of the originals. Badaüni, decidedly one of the best 
translators, loathed performing his task. He considered the scheme 
for the translation of Sanskrit classics to be a deliberate conspiracy 
against Islam. Each time a new work was assigned to him, he 
was overcome by an attack of acute depression. Every time he 
had to seek God’s pardon for associating himself with the trans- 
lation of the religious works of the ‘despised Hindus’. He concludes 
his account of the translation of Mahabharata in his Muntakhab 
al-Tawarikh : 

“Most of the scholars who were engaged as interpreters or 
translators of the work are being questioned for their deed in 
their after-life, like the associates of the Kurüs and Pandis. 
To those who are still alive, may God grant deliverance, and 
grace to repent, and may He accept the excuse of ‘‘Whoso 
after he hath believed in God denies Him ; ifhe were forced 
to it and if his heart remains steadfast in the faith (shall be 
guiltless). Verily He is the merciful Pardoner.” 4 

After giving an account of the completion of the translation of 

Ramayana, he wrote : 

“And from that black book (the Ramayana), which is naught 
like the book of my life, I flee to God for refuge. The transla- 
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tion of heresy is not heresy ; I repeat the declaration to exone- 

rate myself from the sins of heresy ; for I fear lest this book, 

which I have reluctantly written in obedience to the imperial 

command, should bring a curse on me.’45 

Once someone asked Haji Sultan Thaneswari about his trans- 
lation of the Mahabharata. He replied, “I am translating what was 
well known ten thousand years ago into the modern tonguc.”16 
Mulla Shéri felt that the far-fetched fables in the Mahabharata 
resembled the dreams of one stricken with fear.” 


Faidiand Abi’l Fadl on the other hand took a genuine 
interest in the scheme. Faidi also made a poetical paraphrase of 
the first two parvans of the Mahabharata which he had already ren- 
dered into ornamental prose.*® He wrote a mathnawt entitled Nala- 
Daman, comprising more than 4,000 hemstichs. This work describes 
the romance of Nala, the king of Nisadha or Malwa, and 
Damayanti, the daughter of the King of Vidarbha, in touching 
poetry. 

In fact he undertook to write Nala-Daman in connection with 
a plan for writing a khamsa or collection of five mathnawis in 
imitation of the khamsa of Nizami Ganjawi (535/1140-576/1181). He 
started the composition of all the five mathnawis at the same time 
and wrote several sections of each work, but completed Nala-Daman 
in four months and presented it to Akbar on 1 Dai of 39 Divine 
Era/11 December 1594." Badaüni says : 

‘Verily it is a mathnawt, the like of which for the last 300 years 

since Mir Khusrau, no poet in India has composed?.50 

The work did not form part of the scheme for the translations, 
but its execution would have been impossible without the produc- 
tion of the translation of the Mahabharata, from which the story is 
derived. 

What is significant in Faidr's Nala-Daman is a Jong encomium 
on Muhammad .and an account of the m‘iraj (Muhammad's 
supposed journey to heaven) on traditional lines. Badaini says : 

i ee 
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“When he (Faidi) was near death he wrote, at the earnest 

solicitations of some of his friends, some couplets in praise of 

the Prophet and of his m‘iaj, and incorporated them in the 

JVala-Daman.^**! 

Faidi's encomium on Muhammad is not a latter addition, for 
it is written in the same strain as in the rest of the work. It served 
as a model for subsequent poetical works on Hindu themes written 
by Muslim and Hindu scholars. 

Allthe translations of Sanskrit works prepared in Akbar's 
reign were illustrated by the court painters. The Rajput chiefs and 
the Mughal nobles also had illustrated copies made for their private 
libraries. One ofthe copies of the Mahabharala made for the 
imperial library is now in the possession of the Maharaja of Jaipur. 
Its illustrations seem to have been made between 1584 and 1589." 
An illustrated copy of the Ramayana was made from Akbar’s original 
in 1598-99 for ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan i-Khanan, and is now in the 
Freer Gallery, Washington. The illustrations must have aroused 
interest in the contents of the works. 

The Sanskrit translations of Akbar’s reign provided a new 
intellectual outlet for the energies of later Persian scholars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Several independent transla- 
tions of other Sanskrit works were made in the reigns of Jahangir, 
Shahjahan and Aurangzéb, besides the works that Dara Shukoh 
had rendered into Persian. ‘Abd al-Rahman Chishti (died 1094/ 
1683) syncretized the Hindu theories of cosmogony in his Mir’at 
al-Makhlugai and gave an Islamising explanation of the Bhagavad- 
gita in his Mir'at al-haqz'iq.9 Malhanwis on Rama and Sita, some 
comprising free translations of the Ramayana, were also composed. 
Most outstanding are those written by Girdhar Kayath®* and Shaikh 
S‘ad Allah Masih" who flourished in Jahangir’s reign. From the 
later part of the seventeenth century, Tulsi Dasa began to receive 
greater attention from the translators, and translations of his 

Ramayana were also made. 
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Several original works on the fine arts, sciences and the 
philosophy of the Hindus were also written. The most noteworthy 
is the Tuh fat al-Hind composed by Mirza Muhammad ibn Fakhr 
al-Din Muhammad, in the reign of Aurangzéb at the request of 
Kukultash Khan for the emperor's son, Prince Muhammad Mu'izz 
al-Din Jahandar Shah.*8 


The colophons and the notes on the fly-leaves of the available 
manuscripts of the Persian translations indicate that both Hindus 
and Muslims had them transcribed, and illustrated and purchased 
them. The Hindus, mainly those associated with the civil adminis- 
tration such as the Kayasthas, took a keen interest in the works. 
They helped them to understand the spirit of their religion indepen- 
dently. Among the Muslim educated classes, even the theologians 
owned Persian translations of Hindu religious works. As late as the 
carly twentieth century, one or two Persian translations of Hindu 
religious works were invariably found in the homes of Kayastha 
families in the U.P. 

The Rajalarangini 

Akbar's interest was not confined only to religious works. He 
was deeply interested in historical works too. The Rajalarangini, the 
metrical history of Kashmir by Kalhana, completed in 1148-49, 
stimulated Akbar’s interest in the ancient history and culture of 
Kashmir, which was annexed by him to the Mughal empire in 1586. 
Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, a learned scholar who had 
for some time served as the sadar of the Punjab, was commissioned 
to translate it into Persian”? According to Abul Fadl, the work 
was translated from Kashmiri. It seems that the translation of 
the original Sanskrit into Kashmiri, apparently made in Sultan Zain 
al-“Abidin's reign, was utilised. Subsequently Badauni was ordered 
to rewrite it in a literary style. He completed the work in two 
months in 999/1590-91.% 

Katha Sarit Sagara 

In 1003/1594-95, Badzuni translated a collection of Sanskrit 


stories, a portion of which had already been translated into Persian 
2 
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at the instance of Sultan Zain al-‘Abidin and was entitled 
Bahar al-Asmar (Occan of Stories). First of all Badaüni was ordered 
to translate the last portions of the work which had not been rendered 
into Persian. He was required to complete it in five months. One 
night, while he was busy on the translation, the Emperor summoned 
him to his private bedroom and kept on enquiring about the stories 
till morning. Subsequently the Emperor ordered that the first 
volume of the work, which was in an archaic Persian, should also 
be rewritten in a more lucid style. Badauni hoped to complete the 
work within two or three months, but the abrupt ending of the 
Muntakhab al-Tawarikh has left us in the dark about its completion. 
The title of the original is also not given by Badaüni9? Lowe 
thinks it was the Rajatarangini?? but this work had already been 
translated and it would not have been taken up again, It was most 
probably the Kalha-Saril-Sagar. 
Kalila Wa Dimna 

This Sanskrit work, written as an Indian ‘mirror for princes’ to 
instruct them in the art of government through fables about animals, 
had already been rendered in Arabic several times. The first 
complete Persian translation was made by Nizam al-Din Abi’ 
Ma'ali Nasr Allah bin Muhammad in 1144. Husain Wa'iz Kashifi 
revised Nasr Allah’s version, but instead of making it lucid, he made 
it exceedingly verbose and rhetorical. Akbar ordered Abu'l Fadl 
to rewrite it in a simple Persian. He completed it, in sixteen 
chapters with a conclusion, on 15 Sha ‘ban 996/10 July 1588.9: 
Its short sentences and simple prose stands as a great contrast to the 
long and involvod sentences of his diplomatic correspondence and 
the Akbar Nama. 
Astronomy and Mathematics 

Next to works on religion and history, Akbar took an interest 
in astronomy and mathematics. "Three Sanskrit works on astronomy 
were translated into Persian by Amir Fath Allah Shirazi and Shaikh 
Abü'l Fadl The names Kishn Joshi, Gangadhar and Mahesh 
Mahanand given in the £’ in-i-Akbari seem to be the names of the 
authors? The Most important is Faidi’s Persian translation of 
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Bhaskaracarya's Lilavali, a work on arithmetic and geometry. Faidi 
completed it in 995/1587.% 


Arabic Works 


Though Sanskrit works increasingly engaged Akbar’s atten- 
tion; Arabic was not neglected. Mu ‘jam al-Buldan, an encyclopaedic 
work on geography with stories relating to the wonders of the world 
was brought to the Emperor's notice by Hakim Hamam. About ten 
or twelve scholars were selected to translate it. Of them Mulla 
Ahmad of Thatta, Qasim Bag, Shaikh Munawwar and Mulla ‘Abd 
al-Ozdir Badaini are noteworthy.” 

In Rabi ‘I 1101/December 1592, Badaini in consultation with 
Shaikh Abu'l Fadl made a summary translation of the Jami 
Rashidi, a voluminous Arabic work on the Umaiyad and the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs, Muhammad and other prophets." The Arabic works 
sclected for translation tend to show that Akbar took interest only in - 
the historical and scientific works written in Arabic. 


Turkish 

Babur Nama, in Turkish, a mine of information relating to 
Central Asia, Kabul and India, was of an absorbing interest for the 
Indian Timurids. The portions relating to the Indian period of 
Babur’s autobiography had already been translated by his 
Sadr, Zain al-Din Khwafi, into Persian.” In 994/1584 Mirza 
Payandah Hasan Ghaznawi commenced its translation at the 
insistence of Bihruz Khan (who was afterwards given the title of 
Naurang Khan by Akbar and died as a governor of Junagarh in 
1002/1593-94), but he could not translate the account beyond the 
first sixth and a part of the seventh year. Subsequently one 
Muhammed Quli Mughul Hisari continued the work and brought 
it down to 935/1528-29.” Akbar ordered Mirza “Abd al-Rahim 
Khan-i-Khanan to translate it again and he completed the work in 
998/1589. He presented his translation to the EE on 24 
November 1589 when the latter was returning from Kabul." Khan- 
j-Khanzn excelled all the previous translators. 
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Christian Works 

No works of Christian theology were taken up for translation 
at the Makiab Khana, though Akbar exhibited increasing interest in 
Christianity, Father Jerome Xavier, who on 5 May 1595 arrived 
with the third Jesuit mission at Akbar’s court in Lahore, and 
remained in attendence on Akbar till his death, studied Persian for 
about seven years and made the translation of Christian works into 
Persian possible. He composed a work in Portuguese based on the 
Gospels which at the instance of Akbar he translated at Agra in 
collaboration with one Maulana ‘Abd al-Sattar bin Qasim Lahauri: 
The work was entitled Mir at? al-Quds (The Mirror of Holiness) or 
Dastan i-Masih (Life of Christ) and was completed in 1602.7? 

This aroused Akbar’s interest in the lives of the Apostles and 
he ordered Father Xavier to compile a work on them. The Father 
first wrote it in Portuguese and then translated it into Persian with 
the help of Maulana ‘Abd al-Sattar. It was named the Dastan 
i-Ahwal i-Hawariyan'? (Lives of the Apostles). It comprised the 
accounts of SS. Peter, Paul, Andrew, James, John, Thomas, James 
the Less, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon and Jude, and 
Matthias. The biographical notes on the first four of these were 
submitted to Akbar before his death, and the rest of the work was 
presented to Jahangir first at Lahore in 1607 and later on at Agra 
in 1609. 

Ana i-Hag Numa (The Truth-Showing Mirror) an exceedingly 
controversial work was commenced by Xavier before 1602 but it 
was completed in Jahangir’s reign and dedicated to him." Maclagan 
says: 

“The treatise written in the form of dialogue between a padre 

and a philosopher or freethinker whom he purports to have met 

at Court—a thinly veiled personification of Akbar himself— 
while at times a mulla intervenes as a third interlocutor.” 


: Finding the work rather voluminous, Xavier prepared an 
abridgment entitled Muntakhab i-A’ ina i Hag Numa.9 The work 
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seems to have formed the source of the Dabistan i-Madhahib, on 
which the author’s imaginary dialogues between the members of 
different faith at Akbar's court seem to have been based. 

Thamrat al-Filasfa 

Akbar’s unquenchable thirst for a knowledge of religion, 
philosophy and history led him to take an interest in the philosophy 
of the West, particularly that of Greeks. From his letter to the king 
of Portugal, what he expected was to receive a deputation of 
thinkers who could discuss religion and history in his court 
objectively. The Fathers who came belied his expectations. He 
accordingly encouraged their collaborator, ‘Abd al-Sattaar, to learn 
Portuguse and translate books for him. The latter, given this 
impulse, translated Portuguese excerpts embodying an account of 
Greece and Rome and biographical notes on Greck philosophers. 
The work was named Thamrat al-Filasfa (The Fruit of Philoso- 
phy.) 

The translation of Akbar’s reign gave a new dimension to 
Indian Persian, which has already acquired a distinctive character. 
Its impact was felt by a vast majority of the élite of those days; its 
administrative and philosophical concepts percolated down to several 
regional languages and enriched them. The typical Mughal culture 
would have been much poorer without its intellectual and artistic 


contributions. 
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The East India Company 
and the common folk of 
Bombay 


ANTHONY D'COSTA 


| is no dearth of histories dealing with the rise of the British 

power in India. But for the most part they deal with their 
subject as though it were just a story of wars, treaties, conquests and 
annexations. To give but one instance, Henry Beveridge at the 
end of his massive Comprehensive History of India summed up the 
process by saying, “The British Indian empire having been 
thus founded i.e. by securing the diwanil, continued to advance 
in the face of hostile combinations which continued to interrupt 
its progress, and at times even threatened its existence, till every 
power hostile to it was overthrown, and its supremacy was 
completely established.’ A little reflection, however, will 
make one realise that conquest and annexation do not by 
themseleves suffice to establish an orderly empire, unless 
the people too are disposed to accept the conqueror. Hence 
it is the purpose of this paper to set forth the dealings of the 
“Company with the common people of Bombay, as far as may be 
gathered from the ‘Diaries of the Government of Bombay for the 
years 1734-1741. Investigations along this line will eventually 
give us more adequate idea of how British rule came to be 
accepted. 

One might begin with the Indian soldiers who by now formed 
a large, if not the larger, part of the Company’s force. Their 
needs and complaints used to be readily attended to in order to 


1. Henry Beveridge, A Comprehensive History of India, from the first landing of the 
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keep them contented. The sepoys of Bombay, for instance, used 
to be given ball? or unhusked rice. In 1739, however, those 
Serving in outposts of the island were supplied instead ‘black 
Sindi rice,’ meaning probably the parched rice that used to be 
sold by Gujerati merchants. The sepoys remonstrated that it was 
a change for the worse, since the ‘batty’ could be boiled and husked 
by pounding in their own homes. This left the brown substance 
adhering to the grain, which could then be used for preparing 
kanji or rice-grucl. The sepoys further pointed out that, as it was, 
they were obliged to purchase ‘batty’ from the Company at a 
higher price than that obtaining in the market. Moreover, being 
at the outposts, away from their families, they had to incur extra 
expenditure on necessaries like firewood. The Government 
admitted that they had just cause for complaint and decided to 
restore the ration of ‘batty’.® 

The Company also adopted the system of paying life pensions 
to sepoys who became incapacitated for military service. We 
find this first mentioned in 1739 in connection with the ‘topasses’ 
or soldiers of Luso-Indian descent, who were by now part of Indian 
society. A private who had served for a period of 7 to 19 years 
was to get Rs. 3 per month, while one who had served for 20 years 
and more would draw Rs. 4. A corporal would get Rs. 4 and 
a sergeant Rs. 5. In addition, from time to time the Company 
responded favourably to their reguests for loansif that appeared 
to serve its cause. 

Like consideration was shown towards those in the Com- 
pany's civil employ. The Prabhus, who were traditionally 
the village scribes, now found a new avenue open to them 
and took service as clerks under the English. One such was 
Murar Prabhu whom we find in 1741 as assistant in the hospital, 
attending regularly to his work and proving himself extremely 
useful in preparing the doctors’ prescriptions’. The post of ‘mate’ or 
head-clerk having fallen vacant, he applied for it. The Govern- 
ment granted his request in view of his past record, and resolved 
that ‘for his encouragement the allowance to be increased from 
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twelve to sixteen rupees per month, being the same as the other 
enjoyed,” 

The ‘Bandarees’, who made their living by drawing toddy 
and manufacturing arrack, were the special object of the Com- 
pany’s favour, ‘they being ofa military cast (el and having [on] 
several occasions behaved with courage.’ Hence they were 
regarded as being ‘ofall our inhabitants the most to be depend 
[ed upon] in any exigency.’ In fact when the Marathas wrested 
Salsette from the Portugues in 1737 and appeared to threaten 
Bombay as well, the “Bandarees' demonstrated their loyalty by tak ing 
up positions at the narrow and shallow ford of Sion, which the 
English themselves admitted to be ‘the most exposed sector.” 


When the island came in possession of the Company, there 
was a sub-caste'of ‘Bandarees’ living here, who were later joined 
by two other sub-castes from the neighbouring regions. They 
were at first left to ply their trade free of tax, on the understan- 
ding that they would help to defend the island and mount 
guard at the Governor’s gate daily for two hours in the morning 
and two in the afternoon. 


It was not long, however, before they were prevailed upon to 
agree to a tax on thcir profession. A lump sum was fixed, and it was 
left to their headmen to apportion the burden equitably. The 
headmen began increasing demands arbitrarily, and so the Govern- 
ment took farming the tax to the highest bidder. There was keen 
competition and the bidding ran high, with the result that the 
farmer's demands weighed heavilly on the ‘Bandarees’. Accor- 
dingly, in 1735 they proposed that the tax should be fixed in 
perpetuity at Rs. 10,000 per year, and it be left to their headmen 
to distribute the burden, as used to be done formerly. The 
Government agreed to recommend the proposal to the Home 
authorities.!? 

It was also the practice to grant the monopoly of trade in 
toddy and arrack to the highest bidder, and this obliged the 
‘Bandarees’ to sell their product to the monopolist only. They 
experienced two inconveniences under the system. One was 
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that the monopolist demanded more than they could supply, and 
took to importing the additional amount from outside. As it was, 
the ‘Bandarees’ found it hard to maintain themselves and their 
families, and the importing of toddy from outside meant for them 
the loss of an opportunity to carn more. So in 1736 they pcti- 
tioned the Government to grant them the lease of 900 of the 
Company’s coconut trees. The Government admitted that they 
were right and granted the reguest.!! 


The other inconvenience was that there were years when the suc- 
cessful monopolist bid high, while the consumer price remained con- 
stant. So he compensated himself by paying less to the ‘Bandarees’. 
The Government wanted to change the system but the Home authori- 
ties had ordered them to continue auctioning the monopoly, so that 
by 1737 many of the ‘Bandarees’ were ruined. The presence of 
the Marathas in Salsette now rendered it all the more urgent to 
retain their goodwill. Accordingly, the Government decided to 
grant the right of selling arrack for three years to the ‘Bandarees’ 
themselves in return for Rs. 12,000. When the Home authorities were 
informed of this arrangement, they left it to the Bombay Government 
‘to act therein as may be most for the interest and security of the 
Island, without making the lease perpetual.’ So when the agreement 
was due to lapse in 1740, it was renewed for a further period of 
three years.1* 

Then there were the ‘Coolys’.1® Fisherfolk by profession, 
they were subject to a profession tax. Besides, they used to be 
employed by the Company in packing cases and loading ships, and as 
palanquin beares. Those employed in this last service were known 
as ‘Dolcarrs’!4 and used to be paid Rs. 3 per month. In 1736 
they complained that some unauthorised Englishmen used to 
demand that they should carry them, with the result that they were 
drawn away from their fishing and had not wherewith to pay the 
tax. They repeated the complaint in 1740. On both occasions 
the Government ruled that only a certain category of officials were 
entitled to the service of the *Dolcarrs' of whom there were fifty- 
five in the latter year. From across the borders the Marathas were 


————— ———— 
ll. Jbid.9 A, 185 f. 
12. Ibid. 10 B, 280-84 ; 13 D, 497 f. 
13. From the Marathi word koli. 
14. From the Marathi word dolkar. 
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trying to entice them, and hence their pay was increased by halfa 
rupee in order to ensure their loyalty. That brought up their pay 
to Rs. 3 1/2 per month. However, even this was subject to a 
profession tax of about Rs. 4 annually, which meant nearly half 
a rupee out of their monthly salary. It does not come as a ` surprise 
then, that the Government itself had to admit that they were the 
ones who were ‘put to the hardest duty with the least reward of 
their labour."!$ 

Nor were the farmers forgotten. Just in those years the creek 
between Camballa Hill and Worli was filled up, and the ground 
of the present Mahalaxmi race-course reclaimed.!® Soon people 
got plots on lease from the Government and started cultivation, 
so that by 1738 the Company received from it a land revenue 
of more than Rs. 1000. It was decided to encourage them to 
bring more of it under cultivation. A survey was then ordered 
with a view to settling the leases ‘at a reasonable rent fora certain 
number of years, to be then renewed and the rent advanced 
according as the produce of the ground shall be found to afford. 
Here we find the principles of what was three-quarters ofa century 
later to become famous as the ryotwari settlement. 

The Government also evinced concern that the poor in gene- 
ral should not lack the necessaries of life. When the Marathas 
occupied Salsette, relations between them and the English were 
strained, and it was feared that they might stop the supply of rice 
to Bombay. Accordingly, the Governor and his councillors met 
urgently in January 1739 to decide on alternative ways of securing 
‘grain for the immediate support of the inhabitants, the labou- 
ring part of which chiefly depends on the Government for even 
their daily supplies.”18 In the event, the Marathas did not cut off 
supplies, but the entry in the Diary shows the Company’s concern 
for the common folk. 

Then as now a rise in prices and the traditional high interest 
rates spelled hardships for the poor specially, and the Company 
concerned itself about this too. In 1734 Goa was experiencing 


15. ‘Diaries’ 9 B, 638 ; 10 B, 346 ; 13 A, 92-94, 

16. The place today goes by the name of Breach Candy. This isa combination 
of the English word ‘breach’ and the Marathi khind (—ravinc) which has 
become transformed into ‘candy’. 

17. ‘Diaries’ 11 B, 398. 

18. Ibid. 12 A, 64. 
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difficulty in securing rice from Kanara, and so the Portuguese 
stopped the export of that article from Salsette to Bombay, in case it 
should be necessary to divert it to Goa. The Bombay Government, 
too, thereupon forbade the export of grain ‘to prevent the price rising 
too exorbitantly on our poor inhabitants.'? At the same time 
the problem of excessive rates of interest was dealt with. The 
Government had some time back sent information on the sub- 
ject to the Court of Directors, who had then made a regulation 
‘for preventing extravagant interest being taken on small sums 
of money.’ The Government caused it to be translated into 
Portuguese and the vernaculars and publicly proclaimed.? 

In addition, the Company succoured the needy by advancing 
them loans free of interest. In 1716, for instance, fire destroyed 
the huts of the ‘Coolys’ of Worli, in the western part of the 
island. The Government advanced them more than a thousand 
rupees to rebuild them. In 1735 the ‘Coolys’ of Dharavi, in the 
north of the island, got a loan of Rs. 60 to enable them to repair 
their boats. They repaid it punctually, and in 1741 secured a 
further loan of Rs. 100 for the same purpose. That same year 
fire rendered homeless a group of weavers. When thier ‘muccadum’ 
or headman represented their plight, the Government took the 
view that ‘the encouragement of sucha set of people may be of 
service to [the Company]’ and advanced them Rs. 2000.74 

The Government also showed itself sensitive to the burden 
of taxation of the poor. We have already seen that the ‘Dolcarrs’ 
or palanquin bearers paid yearly Rs. 4, i.e. more than an entire 
month’s salary, as profession tax, The ‘Coolys’ who engaged in 
fishing paid the same amount, while those given to other professions 
had to pay more. The house tax was of two kinds. Those who had 
houses on the Company’s grounds paid ‘ground rent’, while those 
who owned the ground paid ‘quit rent’. Within the town wall 
the ground rent was 5 reis or one-twentieth of a rupee and the 
quit rent 6 reis per square yard; outside, the (ground rent was 4 
reis and the quit rent 5 reis. The eral tm * or farmers were 
subject to land revenue called ‘toke’,** estimated on the basis of 


the average yield. 


19. Ibid. 7 B, 260. 


20. Ibid. : 15 £ 90 f. 
22 LN eil acd Bulb, through the Luso-Indian form “Corumbins'. 


93. From the Marathi word foka, meaning ‘a measure’. 
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In 1737 the Government drew up a report on taxes for the 
information of the Home authorities. They pointed out that 
the ‘Coolys’ had complained about the profession tax, and urged in 
their behalf that it could not be increased ‘‘without oppressing 
those poor people.4 Against the house tax also the merchants and 
well-to-do inhabitants had complained in 1732, pointing out that 
it bore heavily on the poor, ‘the hire they receive for their labour 
very barely affording them and their families subsistence.’ They 
suggested that a tax on trade be substituted for it. The Bombay 
Government was agreeable, but the Court of Directors turned 
down the suggestion. Accordingly, in their report of 1737 the 
Government insisted that the tax could not be increased. The 
*Corumbis' on their part were exposed to the hazards of weather 
and pests, and complained of bad harvests in 1735, 1736 and 1737. 
On each occasion the Government, after investigation, remitted 
a part of the tax, ‘as it has always been customary for the Honble. 
Coy. to bear their proportion of such loss, which indeed is but 
reasonable.’*¢ 


The Company also adhered to the principle of paying 
compensation for whatever land it requisitioned. This happened, 
for instance, in 1737 when the island was put in a posture of defence 
in consequence of the Maratha invasion of Salsette. Coconut trecs 
were cut down and certain rice fields taken over at Mahim, in the 
north ofthe island, in order to construct a ditch. Knowing the 
mind of the people, the Government realised that a mere money 
payment would not be satisfactory form of compensation, and 
decided instead to 'assign an eguivalentin trees and ground from 
those of our Hon'ble Masters.” A similar situation arose with the 
fall of Basscin in May 1739. There were reports that the Marathas 
were contemplating an attack on Bombay, and it was decided 
to demolish all trees and houses within a hundred yards of the town 
wall, lest they should afford shelter to attacking troops. The 
Government then ordered an estimate to be prepared of the value of 
the houses and trees that were going to be affected. However, the 
plan was put off because of ‘the near approach of the rainy season, 


24. ‘Diaries’ 10 B, 346. 

25. Ibid. 7 B, 377-79 ; 10 B, 348 

26. Ibid. 9 B, 22 f—Cfr. 8,83 f ; 10 A, 46 f, 
27. Ibid. 14 A, 227-29. 
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which may drive the sufferers to great straits.””8 The danger did 
not materialise, and friendly relations were established between the 
Marathas and the English by a treaty of August 1739.9 So much 
so that in the following year Bombay sent a certain Capt. Inchbird 
to join Chimnaji Appa in an attack on Sambhajt Angre. In thc 
course of a conversation, Inchbird drew Chimngjrs attention to 
the contrast between the Maratha and the English practice by 
pointing out how burdensome it was to fortify Bombay, because it 
was “‘more expensive to us than it would be to them in doing, by 
reason we made a conscience of eyery man’s property, a poor or 
rich man’s house, coconut trees, and everything that is of advantage 
to him."30 

The issue of compensation also arose. out of other kinds of 
action. Thus, in 1736 some Government land was allotted for 
housing weavers who had been brought over from Surat. That 
meant a loss to the ‘Corumbis’ to whom it had been leased out, for 
it meant ‘destroying the green trade etc. planted thereon.’ The 
Government resolved ‘to make them easy on the best terms.?! 
Again when Bassein fell, the evacuated Portuguese garrison was 
harboured in Bombay for a short while. They caused damage to 
the farm of a Parsi gentleman by the name of ‘Ruttunjee’ and the 
Government felt that it had to indemnify him ‘as the quartering of 
the soldiers, where they necessarily would intrench on the ground 
leased to him, was in so much a real damage to him.’* Yet another 
example occurred in 1741, when the: Government ordered large 
owners of estates to plant hedges of ‘milk bush’. Known by the 
botanical name of Euphorbia Tirucalli, this is a slender leafless plant 
yielding a poisonous white juice. It was needed in the manufacture 
of gunpowder, and hence the order. When the question of who 
should bear the expense came up, the Government readily agrced 
that ‘as itis so material a part of the composition fors gunpowder, 
and solely designed for that use, we think our Hon'ble Masters 


justly should bear the expense"? 


ee enak 
. Ibid. 12 B, 295. 
= a 12 B, 445 f, 456-66, 517. 
30. Ibid. 13 B, 331. 
91. Ibid. 9 D, 660. 
32. Ibid. 12 C, 801 f. 
33, Ibid. 14 B, 233. 
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Moreover, in the conduct of the administration the Company 
took note of the people’s customs. We have seen, for instance, how 
the ‘Bandarees’ in 1737 bought the right to sell arrack from the 
Government. In 1741 it was observed that “there has been an old 
custom excusing the Chaugalas* and Patells?* (who are persons 
appointed by the Caste or Sect to decide differences amongst them) 
from paying anything towards the arrack farm.” It was therefore 
decided, “they are now pursuant to such custom to be relieved 
accordingly, every Chaugala ‘and Patell being to enjoy thirty-six 
trees free.””38 

The Company also took notice of unfair practices which 
affected the poor, and tried to provide a remedy. In 1736, for 
instance, the Collector of Revenues informed the Government that 
the oversecr of the Bombay “Coolery”” had misappropriated a past . 
of the profession tax and charged the fishermen with having defaul- 
ted. He was subjected to a deterrent fine of Rs. 300, and if he was 
not dismissed it was because it was difficult to find a substitute for 
him.88 Two years later it came to light that the one who had 
bought up the salt monopoly had been manufacturing and exporting 
more than he accounted for. The Government suspected that he 
and his associates must have similarly deceived the ‘Corumbis’ who 
worked the salt pans. It was decided to rescind their contract and 
punish them. The case of the monopolist was deferred as he was 
ill at the time. His associates were subjected to whipping, because 
they were judged ‘too poor to make restitution.' 

We have seen above how in 1937 the ‘Bandarees’ obtained 
the monopoly in arrack for Rs. 12,000. The very next year they 
complained that their ‘muccadum’ demanded from them more than 
was due. Thecomplaint reached the Court of Directors who 
instructed the Government to inquire into it. Eventually it appeared 
that, in addition to the price of the monopoly, the ‘muccadum’ had 
just been levying ‘an ancient tax on the Bandarees stiled auto 


34. From the Marathi word chaugula. 

35. From the Gujarati word patel. 

36. ‘Diaries’ 14 C, 711. 

37. From the Marathi word kolivadi, through the Luso-Indian form ‘coloaria’, 
meaning a fishing vilage. The ‘Bombay Coolery’ comprised the fishing 
villages in the neighbourhood of the Bombay fort. 

38. ‘Diaries’ 9 B, 391 f. 

39. Ibid. 11 A, 318-20. 
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sallamee.’ As the name suggests,"° it was in the nature of goodwill 
offering and amounted to Rs. 500. To avoid misunderstanding the 
Government prescribed that thencefor th the monopoly and the 
‘sallamee’ should be accounted for separately, 

The Company also encouraged craftsmen from elsewhere to 
come and scttle in Bombay. We have seen earlier how land had 
been allotted for housing weavers from Surat. The full story is as 
follows. In 1735 it was learnt that “sundry weavers have deserted 
from Ahmadavad, Dolca and other parts”? The Company’s 
agents at Surat got into touch with them, and eventually forty 
familes came over, their ‘Muccadum’ being a certain Bomanjee 
Patel. The Government built mud houses for them at a cost of 
Rs. 6460, preferring them to bamboo huts, although dearer, since 
they would be safe against fire. The understanding was that the 
weavers would occupy them free of rent for two years, after which 
they would either refund the cost or pay rent. At first they 
demanded a higher price than at Surat for their article, so that it 
seemeded it was a mistake to have invited them over. But soon they 
contended themselves with the Surat price, and by way of additional 
encouragement the Government decided to ‘take off the five percent 
charged on the tannahs" which [are] furnished them, and supply 
them at prime cost.” 

In 1736 the Company persuaded a carpenter from Surat, of 
whom it was said that there was none equal to him in skill, to come ' 
over. Six years later he asked for a loan of Rs. 1,000 in order to 
build a house, so that he might bring over his family. 'The Govern- 
ment rcadily acceded, believing that this would be 'an excitement 
to his diligence and care, besides the tie of fidelity to us while his 
family remain under our government." 6 A ; similar step was taken 
in 1741 when news came that war was certain to break out betwcen 
England and France. The number of smiths in i Bombay did not 
suffice for the preparations for defence. Accordingly the Govern- 
ment instructed their agents at Surat to secure the services of 

TETTE FP] 

imi means ‘a compliment’ or ‘a gift’. 
1 dade ll A, 162, 226; 14 C, 709-17. 


id. 8, 221. 
P is 8, 245 ; 9 C, 492, 582 ; 11 A, 113 ; 13 C, 630. 
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. From the Marathi word (ara, mean 
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twenty-five smiths, Besides their regular salary they were offered 
“as a further encouragement a monthly allowance for provisions.”417 


Favour used also to beshown to visitors to the island. One 
such class was the *Vanjarahs',!? who are accurately described thus 
ina minute of the Bombay Council: “...... with regard to the 
Vanjarahs it is remarked that they are properly inhabitants of the 
Gaut country who resort hither in the fair season bringing with them 
considerable sums of money with which they purchase large quanti- 
ties of goods and then return upcountry. In 1742 for reasons of 
security the Government imposed a curfew, obliging all who did not 
actually reside in the fort to leave at nightfall. A group of merchants 
represented that if the ‘Vanjarahs’ were made to submit to this 
they might take offence and leave off coming. Sensible of the loss 
to trade, the Government made an exception in their favour, and 
contented themselves with requiring the merchants to stand 
guarantee for them.1? 

The effect which such treatment had on the common people 
may be inferred from the conduct of the ‘Bandarees’ of Chaul. After 
the fall of Bassein, the Portuguese entered into negotiations with the 
Marathas offering to surrender Chaul. Thereupon the leading 
‘Bandarees’ of the place, viz. ‘Bannajee Naique Muccadom, 
Locomogy Segattacar, Crisnajee Naique, Biccajee Pitta Naique,’ 
petitioned the Bombay Government to give them and their fellow 
‘Bandarees’ asylum on the island. ‘Your petitioners and their 
forefathers,’ they said, ‘for many years past have lived under the 
Portuguese Government at Chaul, and have hitherto maintained the 
character of true and faithful subjects to that Government. But to 
our great misfortune Monajee Angria in March last entered our 
limits......... when our houses were burnt and trees cut down, which 
has ever since deprived us of the means of subsisting ourselves and 
families as Bandarees.’ They only asked for the means ot plying 
their trade, and promised to be faithful subjects. The Government 
readily granted their request and even encouraged their headmen 
with gifts, 

UHR 
47. lbid. 14 B, 322 f. 
48. From the Marathi word vanzar. 
49. Ibid. 15 A, 71-73. 
30. Ibid. 13 ^, 175 f, 184-86 ; 14 A, 114. 
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Swami Vivekananda and the 
Terrorist Movement in 


Bengal 


DR. K. MAITRA 


NOWHERE the revolutionary idea thrive except being preceded 

by a cultural revolution. In Bengal, also, in the ninetcenth 
century we had a renaissance and a cultural revivalist movement 
helped by a galaxy of great men who really nursed and fostered 
the idea of political emancipation. This new cra of reform was 
inaugurated by Raja Rammohan Roy, who perhaps, for the first 
time realised the need of social reform in order to set in motion an 
era of cultural revolution. Rammohan’s struggle for the abolition 
of sali, establishment of the Brahmo Samaj, innate love for English 
education were singularly aimed at making the people conscious and 
strong enough to wage a war against social injustice. Rammohan 
did not live long to carry on his programme. For two decades 
from the death of Rammohan, Bengal made little progress. And 
thus during the great revolution of 1857 Bengal’s role was insignifi- 
cant. Itisaknown fact in sociology that revolution first takes 
place in the ideal plane, and then it bursts forth in the material 
plane. Such a process was going on in Bengal since Rammohan 
which though for a time received a setback by his sudden death 
was again set in motion after a lapse of nearly two decades. 


Although the Bangalees did not take part in the Great 
Revolution of 1857, the intelligentsia of Bengal did not fail to realise 
the implication of that great uprising. Soon after the quelling of 
the revolt there was a mass upsurge in Bengal against the indigo 
planters. The hero of this movement was Harish ‘Mukherjee, the 
editor of the Hindu Patriot. The agitation revealed the nature and 


seriousness of the atrocities of the indigo planters and forced the 
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government to enact laws which ultimately stopped indigo 
cultivation. 

When Harish started his indigo agitation, Bengal was passing 
through a cultural renaissance. It was the period of intellectual 
and spiritual wrestling. On the one hand the Bangalees werc 
avidly taking western education and on the other applying the 
quintessence for cultural revivalism. This new movement led to 
the urge for expansion by breaking the bond of Stagnation. Priestly 
the bond was gone, but the British Imperialism hindered the process 
of expansion which the Bangalees refused to accept. 

Harish died in 1861 and Bankim published the first instalment 
of his famous novel Ananda Matha in 1880. Bankim was a govern- 
ment employee and thus it was impossible for him to express his 
anti-British ideas freely. The Ananda Matha was written in the back- 
ground of the famine of 1770. The Sannyasis of Ananda Matha 
organised themselves into a band of selfless workers to liberate the 
motherland from the hands of the mlecchas, the term apparently 
meant for the Muslims but is really meant for the British here. A 
discerning reader know that political power slipped out of the: hands 
of the Muslims after Buxar, so it was futile to wage a war against 
the former ruler. But unfortunately his contemporaries failed to 
understand the significance of his veiled utterances. The result 
was that for more than two decades since the publication of the 
novel, the imagination of the Bangalees did not stir up. The 
worship of a new goddess—the Motherland, as initiated by Bankim 


Vivekananda. 

Apparently Vivekananda was a preacher of Vedanta but at 
heart he was a politician. He clearly percieved that it was futile 
to preach religion without first trying to remove the poverty and 
sufferings of the people. While explaining the Vedanta and its 
application to Indian life he wrote: “‘......The Upanishads are 
the great mine of Strength. Therein lies strength enough to 
invigorate the whole world ; the whole world can be vivified, made 
strong and energised through them, They will call with trumpet 
voice upon the weak, the miserable and the downtrodden of all 
races, all creeds and of all sects to stand on their feet and be fice, 
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Freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom and spiritual freedom 
are the watchwords of the Upanisads. Though Vivekananda 
did not explicitly mention political freedom at this stage, any 
discerning reader is sure to find it included in the comprehensive 
term, physical freedom. On many occasions he raised the metaphor 
of the tiny seed of banyan tree hiding within itself the mass of 
energy which will one day turn into a huge tree covering a large 
area. With wonderful vividity he brought before the mind’s eye 
the image of the nation rising up: ‘Slowly the infinite giant is, 
as it were, waking up, becoming conscious of his power and arousing 
himself: and with his growing consciousness, more and more of his 
bonds were breaking, chains are bursting as wonder, and the day 
is sure to come when, with the full consciousness of his infinite power 
and wisdom, the giant will rise to his feet and stand erect. Let us 
help to hasten that glorious consumation. Here Vivekananda 
made direct appeal to the young men of Bengal to lend their helping 
hand in the noble work of making the country free. 

The mission of Vivekananda was to arouse the downtrodden 
masses—the storehouse of energy, to shape India to a new destiny. 
This he expressed to a friend of his on the eve of his departure 
for America to attend the Chicago religious conference. “I have 
now travelled all over India...It is my firm conviction that it is 
futile to. preach religion amongst them without first trying to 
remove their poverty and sufferings.” Those who think that 
Vivekananda thought of spirituality and spiritual salvation. to 
remove the poverty of India, they have not understood. him. 
Vivekananda was fully conscious of the material civilisation of 
the West. “We talk foolishly against material civilisation... 
material civilisation, nay even luxury is necessary to create work 
for the poor.” He was not dead to the fact that without satis- 
faction of material wants, higher thoughts and ideals cannot be 
«I do not believe in a god who cannot give me bread 
1 bliss in heaven” was his catchword. He was 
n of all kinds and as a remedy he wanted 
he basis of equality in whom he saw the 

“You, young men of Bengal, come up, 
you must do every thing” was his call 


developed. 
here, giving me eterna 
opposed to exploitatio 
to uplift the masses on t 
future hope of India. 
you can do everything and 
to the young Bengal. 
Vivekananda atten 
in 1893 and took it by storm as some 


ded the religious conference at Chicago 
one expected. But his victory 
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was altogether phyrric. It was not a fact that ‘the Americans 
became convert to orthodox Hinduism as voiced by the credulous 
Ramakrishnaites of Bengal. Lots of tomfoolaries began to be 
circulated among the emotional Bengalecs helped by the Rama- 
krishnaites. But to assure the credulous Ramakrishnaites it must 
be bluntly told here that the United States of America is a 
plutocratic, chauvinist Christian country. Instead of dabbling 
in necromancies of ‘Spiritualism, Jogio-feats and charlatanisms 
of various sorts, they would prefer to utilise their energy for the 
betterment of material comfort. Their salvation lies in material 
progress and not in spiritualism and starvation as ours. Viveka- 
nanda was not slow to realise this truth. He found that no 
amount of Vedantic preaching or ‘Jogi-ism’ would be able to 
raise the estimation of India in the mind of Americans. It is 
said that after he returned from the West, he told a youngman, 
who visited him at Belur that *What India needs today is bomb". 
And in 1908 the bomb made its appearance in Bengal. 


What made Vivekananda think in terms of bomb ? The 
story goes that during his tour to New York once an old Roman 
Catholic priest met him and said: “You come from the East 
and it is written in our scriptures that light shall come from the 
East. But go back home, free your country and then we shall hear 
you." The same story has been repeated by Bipin Chandra Pal 
in his writings and speeches, and this was not very unlikely. Soon 
after Vivekananda returned from his tour to the West, he made 
a bold attempt of forming a combination of Indian princes to over- 
throw the foreign yoke. | 


A year before his death when sister Nivedita with the colla- 
boration of some noted Citizens of Calcutta started a nationalists 
group, and which later on became the nucleus of the terrorist 
movement in Bengal, Vivekananda desisted her from joining it. 
On being asked as to why he requested his disciple to keep aloof 
from Indian politics, he answered : “What does Nivedita know of 
Indian conditions and politics? I have done more politics in my 
life than she! I had the idea of forming a combination of Indian 
princes for the overthrow of the foreign yoke. For that reason, 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, I have travelled all over the 
country. For that’ reason, I made friends with the gun-maker Sir 
Hirman Maxim. But 1 got no response from the country. The 
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country is dead." This view of Vivekananda was not unknown to 
the terrorist of Bengal. Sakaharm Ganesh Deuskar, an active 
supporter of the terrorist, one day paid a visit to Belur and met 
Vivekananda. He asked him point blank regarding the future of 
the country. Vivekananda answered : “‘the country has become a 
powder magazine. A little spark may ignite it. I will see the 
revolution in my life time.” 


Vivekananda could not proceed with his plan. He diced a 
premature death. The Ramakrishna Mission, which he established 
to achieve his aim was thronged by men who had no belief in his 
ideology. The result was that after his death his ideal was distorted, 
his programme was mutiliated and his broadness was stagnated by 
his unworthy followers who pulled down his dream to its utter 
doom. The group of Swamiji is left behind by Vivckananda turned 
into a band of parasites who had no other task than to exploit the 
genius of their master. 


Vivekananda died in July 1902 and within two wecks from 
his death Nivedita was forced to dissociate herself from the 
Ramakrishna Math. Even during the life time of Vivekananda, 
the so-called Sanyasis of the Ramakrishna Math did not like her 
taking part in politics. But they dare not say anything to her as 
long as Vivekananda was alive. But no sooner Vivekananda died 
than Swami Brahmananda, the President of the Ramakrishna Math, 
told Nivedita “cither you give up your political activities or you 
must sever your connection with this mission.” Nivedita listened to 
him calmly and then categorically refused to give up politics. “I 
would die rather than abandon it.” Nivedita severed her connection 
with the Math. Nivedita was perhaps the only true disciple of 
Vivekananda who openly supported the terrorist movement in 
Bengal. 

The firmament created by Vivekananda in the intellectual 
plane burst forth in Bengal after his death through a group of young 
men—the terrorists, who in a certain sense may rightly be called his 
real successors. 

In Bengal, from Aurobindo to Subhash, whosoever have tried 
to follow the path of armed struggle for political emancipation was 
influenced by the teachings of Vivekananda. Almost all had the 

‘ction that for an effective national service spiritual enlightenment 
NN emat Once Lord Ronaldshay, the Governor of Bengal, 
w ary. 
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enguired from a terrorist whether he was a Vedantist and a devotee 
of Vivekananda. It would be interesting to know that the sedition 
committee began their report on the cause of terrorist Movement in 
Bengal with an account of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. The 
committee has quoted Vivekananda in verbatum to show his 
influence on the terrorists. It is doubtful if the revolutionary 
movement would have taken shape, as it did, without the teachings 
of Vivekananda. 


Pe hs M e 
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The Annual Register : 

A spectrum of British Attitudes 
towards India during the East 
India Company’s Administration 


B. M. SANKHDHER 


B is curious that scholars who have worked on Indian history, 

particularly the nature and evolution of press and public 
opinion in India during the East India Company's administration, 
have not made use of The Annual Register, London, which is a 
remarkable source matcrial for history. Conducted by F.C. 
Rivington and J. Rivington and printed at 62 St. Paul Churchyard 
and 3 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, the Annual did not seem 
to be very prominent in the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
However it did not take long to gather momentum and in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it had acquired a reputation of 
its own among the notable periodicals of England. 

An annual review of the history, politics and literature, the 
major interest of the journal remained circumscribed to Europe and 
America. It did not however, neglect the Orient, more so, India. 
On the contrary it published from time to time valuable information 
on liberty of the Indian Press ; Press Regulations in India ; James 
Silk Buckingham's case of deportation ; Sati; Petitions of the 
Calcutta inhabitants of the H.M. the King of England ; death of 
Sir Thomas Munro, the Governor of Madras ; the Vellore Mutiny ; 
and the publication of Indian newspapers and periodicals such as 
the ‘Sambad Kaumudi’. It comprised brief extracts from the Indian 


newspapers, particularly the Calcutta Government Gazelle and the 


Bombay Courier. 
Its priority and preference 
allowed its maximum space to 


being Europe and America it 
intelligence and commentary of 
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primarily western interest such as Napoleon’s marriage ; French- 
English rivalry, censorship in France ; suit of libel against editors of 
The Sunday Times and the Morning Post; debates in the British 
Parliament ; slavery ; and political developments in Russia. 


Fundamentally politico-historical, the Annual frequently com- 
mented on literary and scientific subjects. Poetry ; Customs and 
Manners ; characters ; Natural History ; Chronology ; State Papers, 
and European History had almost become regular unchangable 
items of the periodical. 


The Annual Register had a wide scope and coverage. Despite 
its multifarious interests, its treatment of subjects, was rather 
commendable. It was sober and thoughtful. Its format and 
printing were so impressive as to challenge comparison with the 
best periodicals published from India. Its printing, done under the 
supervision of R. Gilbert, was neat and to a great extent, flawless. 
For intelligence about England, The Annual mainly depended on 
The London Gazette and The Asiatic Mirror, the two notable vehicles of 
public opinion in England, during the nineteenth century. 


About India it published comparatively brief accounts. It 
Was on account of the apathy of the British elite towards the Indian 
affairs in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Subjects such 
as the capture of Bharatpur ; the annual income and expenditurc 
of the Jagannath Temple; the British administration of Justice, 
Indian castes and tribes, British hostilities against Nepal; renewal 
of the East India Company's Charter ; and Mirza Abu Taleb Khan's 
travels—were treated with curiosity and interest juxtaposed with 
British sense of superiority. It attracted popular notice through its 


numerous accounts of rapes, abduction, murders and The Female 
Husband.1 3 ; 


The realization of Indian politics’ significance for the western 
world, particularly the British elite, had gradually dawned upon the 
Annual Register. The 1799 number of the journal, which included a 
brief retrospect of the East Indian Affairs since 1792, contained an 
editorial confession that “the paramount interest in European 
history since the year 1792” had afforded the editor “little room to 
advert to the English government in the East.” 


a IU Te 
1. The Annual Register for 1829, Chronicle, p. 10. 
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Admiring ‘the vigilence, the energy and the perseverance of 


Lord Mornington,’ in dealing with Tipu Sultan, the Annual 
remarked : 


“If the Government of India had been less keenly attentive to 
the Sultan’s intrigues with the French in 1798,—less immcdiately 
active in its preparations for offensive warfare, or less unbendingly 
decided in carrying it into the heart of Mysore, a tedious and 
doubtful, if not a most disastrous conflict might have ensued. The 
result of a vigorous and determined policy on the other hand was 
alike honourable and beneficial to England, and the splendid 
success with which Lord Mornington’s operations were crowned, 
not only advanced the glory but confirmed the safety and secured 
the tranquillity of British India.”? 


In the same number, among the Miscellaneous Essays, the 
periodical published an article on the duties of a faithful Hindu 
widow. It was a reproduction from the Asiatic Rescarches,? a 
commendable research publication of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal. 
It is clear, thus, that the British periodicals had started drawing the 
attention and indulgence of the wesiern intelligentsia towards Indian 
social traditions and practices even in the closing years ofthe 
cighteenth century. 


Although it is difficult to test the velocity with which the 
British journals attacked many of the ferocious customs and 
practices of the Indians during the nineteeth century, it is axiomatic 
that they prepared a favourable ground for social and political 
regencration of the Indian people. 


2. The Annual Register for the ycar 1799, pp. 115-138. 

3. Founded by Sir William Jones, the Asiatic Rescarches came into existence 
in 1788. It created quite a sensation in the literary world, and the demand 
for it was so great that a pirated edition was brought out in England in 1798. 
This also sold so rapidly that within the next five or six years, two other 
editions were brought out in octovo. 

The demand for the work was also urgent on 2 the continent and eue 
translation was brought out in Paris under the title of ‘Researches Asiatiques. 
This annual publication, though tardy and irregular, won EM admiration of 
the contemporary Europcan journals, which reproduced from time to timc 

extracts from it. 
bas Review of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal from 1748 to 1883 


published by the Society, Calcutta, 1885, p. 47. 
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Henry Colebrook’s article: ‘On the Duties of a Faithful 
Hindu Widow’, however, did not attack the Indian social practices 
but examined a few of them on the basis of information available 
in the Hindu scriptures. 

In 1803 The Annual published certain proceedings of the British 
Parliament on matters pertaining to the East India Company’s 
finances. Lord Castlereagh had drawn the attention of the British 
Parliament, through his vigorous speeches, towards the miserable 
financial plight of the Company. The Annual Register, besides the 
proceedings, also published the detailed charts of the accounts— 
meticulously prepared by the honourable Member—with flawless 
accuracy. 

It also objectively placed before the public, in 1805, the furious 
controversy that obtained between the East India Directors and 
Marquis of Wellesley, the then Governor General in India. 

In the Preface to 1805 number, the editor published the 
following statement : 


“The causes of the unhappy dissensions between the Court of 
the East India Directors and the Marquis Wellesley, connected 
details of which have never yet been laid before the public at least 
in any history of the year, have been unfolded with impartiality and 
the strictest deference to truth.” 


There is no doubt that the periodical, without taking sides, 
adopted a rather detached attitude towards the subject. 


In 1805, The Annual wrote : 


"Although the concerns of the foreign settlements belonging to 
Great Britain, can never possess the same interest as those of Europe; 
yet they claim no inconsiderable part of the political reader's 
attention. Of these the transactions in India are paramount in 
dignity and importance.” 

It further remarked : 


“The circumstances connected with our Indian posscssions, 
inspite of their importance to the public fail to make a universal 
impression on the people of England. 

The gentlemen connected with the several oriental settlements, 
it is natural, that they should endeavour to press thé concerns of 
them on the attention of their countrymen. The appeal to notice is 
constantly made, but the claim is rejected. The topic is entertained 
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with impatience and dismissed with an indifference bordering on 
apathy.” 

Absorbed in the view of interests nearer home and that come 
more closely to the affections, Englishmen regard the wars in 
Hindustan as equivalent in moment to those with the barbarous 
tribes on the banks of the Missouri ; and esteem the various princes 
of that part of Asia as sovereigns of no consequence, the inhabitants 
of the different States as being of another planet ; and the territory 
itself as a region extra flammantia maenia mundi immediaterial to all, 
expect those who are unfortunately doomed to make it their tempo- 
rary residence. 

The truth is, that Asiatic institutions must ever appear 
disgusting to the cultivated understandings of Europeans ; and it is 
not therefore surprising that men whose minds are enlarged by the 
principles of science and polished by every art of social existence, 
should turn with almost fastidious contempt from the contemplation 
of individuals, whom they hold much inferior in every point of 
human attainment to themselves ; and whose manners, culture and 
phraseology excite their wonder without touching their feelings or 
commanding their respect. 

With the lofty and supercilious scorn of a citizen of Athens or 
a Senator of Rome, a Briton disdains to notice modes and habits 
which he deems puerile, and a race whom he despises for enervated 
cffeminacy and blind submission to the decress of a despotic ruler. 

India will most probably never be considered in any other light 
than a commercial station,’ and of no real or political advantage or 
significance, except as far as it contributes to the extension of trade.” 

The Annual had a lot of admiration for the statesmanship of 
Marquis Wellesley condemned Sir John Shore for his ‘‘weak and 
temporising” administration in India : 

«It is certain" The Annual remarked “that if the government 
of India had remained on the base so continually, diminished in 
breath and stability by Sir John Shore, that it must have sunk 
under the inveterate enmity and premeditated attacks of the 
Hindustan, and would in a very short time have exhi- 
but a splendid ruin of those extraordinary and 
ations of grandeur and utility which had 


princes of 
bited nothing 
astonishing accumul 
4. Afactor which made British apathetic towards India’s enlightenment and 
progress. 
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contributed to the glory and renown of English traffic and the 
aggrandisement of England herself. 

Had the timid and inefficient, though well-intended line 
of action, pursued by the Marquis Weilesley’s predecessor, been 
persevered in much longer, British commerce might have been 
wasted by propitious eleménts to every part of India, but would 
have sought in vain for an asylum of even temporary convenience 
on her shores.’ : 

Again, in the same year, the periodical contained an account 
of the beauty and charm of the Indian women, whose ‘skins’ were 
“of a polish and softness beyond that of all their rivals on the globe.” 
It wrote : 

“Nature seems to have showered beauty on the fairer sex 
throughout India with a more lavish hand than in most other 
countries. They are all, without exception, fit to be married 
before 13 and wrinkled before 30—flowers of too short a duration 
not to be delicate; and too delicate to last long. Segregated from 
the company of other sex, and Strangers, to the ideas of attracting 
attention, they are only the handsomer for this ignorance; as we 
see in them beauty in the noble simplicity of nature. 

Hints have already been given of their physiognomy; their 
skins are of a polish and softness beyond that of all their rivals 
on the globe; a statuary would not succeed better in Greece itself 
in his pursuit of the Grecian form; and although in the men he 
would find nothing to furnish the ideas of the Farnesian Hercules, 
he would find in the women the finest hints of the Medicen Venus”. 


The article, a reproduction from Robert Orme’s Historical 
Fragments of the Mogul Empire and published under the title “On 
the Effeminacy of the Inhabitants of Indostan”, also criticised 
the lack of activity on the part of the Indians, which, of course, 
was a product of soft climate and fertile soil of India; It said : 

“Breathing the softest of climates, having so few real wants 
and receiving even the luxuries of other nations with little labour, 
from the fertility of their own soil the Indian must become the 
most effeminate inhabitant of the globe; and this the very point 
at which we now see him.” 

The Annual had to depend on books and other publications 
for acquiring information about India. It was natural because 

eee 5 eus 
5. The Annual for the year 1805, 
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of the inordinate delay, and lack of adequate means of communi- 
. cations, in receiving news from India. 

“The Account of the Seiks’ which the periodical published 
about the people of Punjab, was again a reproduction from 
William Franklin’s ‘Military Memoirs of George Thomas’. 

Even the Members of Parliament had but little interest in 
matters concerning India. Debates on Indian Affairs received 
only the contempt and criticism of the audience. The Annual 
Register of 1806 wrote about such indifference when Mr. Paull 
produced his charges against Wellesley and all the parties con- 
curred in the absolute urgency of investigation. It was generally 
admitted that for the Indian debt of ‘thirty one millions sterling’ 
Lord Wellesley should be held responsible. The matter was 
quite interesting. But the majority of British Parliament had 
hardly any curiosity or intcrest in the matter. The Annual wrote : 

“After what has been said of the extreme apathy of Parlia- 
ment to Indian affairs, the reader will not be surprised to learn 
that the patience of the few members, who attend the discussions 
was nearly exhausted by the voluminous calculations and multipli- 
city of comments, made on the several points at issue by the honour 
able gentleman that spoke. 

Indeed the latter never perceived that they had the good 
fortune to possess the mollia lempora fandi. 

In proportion as they laboured to convince, they found they 
incurred the actual peril of being totally deserted by their audience. 
The house was frequently in danger of being counted out: and on 
one occasion only seven and twenty members were found to be 
Pn Onder “Affairs of India’ the 1806 number of the Annual 
published brief comments on the appointment of Marquis Corn- 
wallis as the Governor-General; his measures and death; treaties 
with Scindia and Holkar and differences between. H.M's 
Ministers and the Court of the East India Directors, respecting the 

n of Lord Landerale to be the Governor General in India. 

‘Massacre at Vellore’, however, had a popular appeal. 

it wrote about Dandeekhan, and Indian chief who 

omain for his “neutrality while the British Govern- 

: i cindia.” 

ment carried on war against Ho ae S e EA 
The Annual now bs um Aek these still formed 

developments and social institutions. 


nominatio 
Comments on 

Next year, 
was awarded a d 
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a part of the European History’. It continued to reproduce 
material from Indian newspapers and other publications as the 
latter were using foreigh publications as a major source of infor- 
mation. From the Hislorical Sketches of the South India by Lt. Col. 
Wilks it published a vivid description of athletic contests in 
Mysore; and for life and travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan during 
the period 1799 to 1803 it depended on Charles Steward’s trans- 
lation’. The 1811 issue comprised articles on the administration 
of justice in British India and an account of Hyder Ally. These 
were based on the writings of Lt. Col. Wilks’. 


Another interesting article published the same year reflecting 
on the religious revellings of the Hindus, was reproduced from Dr. 
Buchanan’s ‘Christian Researches in Asia’. The title of the article 
was ‘Account of the Temple and Rites of Juggernaut in Orissa’. A 
word about the expenditure incurred over this temple reveals the 


religiocity of the people: 


Rupees £slerling 
1. Expenses attending the table 
of the idol ~ 36,115 or 4,514 
2. Ditto of his dress or wearing 
apparel 2,712 5 339 
3. Ditto of the wages of his servants 10,057 "s 1,259 
4. Ditto of contingent expenses at the 
different seasons of pilgrimage 10,989 5; 1,373 
5. Ditto of his elephants and horses 3,030 x 378 
6. Ditto of his rutt or annual state 
carriage 6,713 3; 839 
Rupees 69,616 £ 8,702 


Such descriptions, it may be stated, were useful not only to the 
curious but also to those wanted to acquaint themselves with India 
for their own interests. From Forbes ‘Oriental Memoirs’, the Annual 
in 1818 extracted valuable intelligence about Indian cities such as 
Delhi, Surat, Goa and Ahmedabad. These accounts were published 


6. Indian political matters etc, were published by the Annual under the broad 
caption *Europcan History’. 

7. Annual Register for 1810/Characters/ p. 681 and pp. 949-963. 

8. The History of Mysoor, by Lt. Col. Wilks. 
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on account of the commercial and political importance of these 
centrcs.? 


Apart from serving as an index to standard publictions on 
India, the Annual almost impartially commented on many politico- 
administrative flaws in the Company’s Indian administration. After 
all it had neither the fear of censor, nor that of provoking insurrcc- 
tion among the Indians: the two major factors which haunted the 
Indian Press, and British Indian government respectively, through- 
out the Pre-Crown period of the Indian history 

An insurrection at Bareilly in 1816 drew the attention of the 
Annual. It vividly described the attack of Barcilly mob on its chief 
administrator Dumbleton and the ruthless slaughter and suppression 
of the revolt that followed. It is difficult to say that the editor 
demonstrated any weakness for the British. Its accounts, on the 
contrary, were factual and unbiased. 

“A sanguinary tumult occurred in the month of April at the 
city of Bareilly in Rohilcund. It arose from the popular discontent 
excited in that and the neighbouring towns by the introduction of 
what is called the Chookedaree establishment, and contributions for 
which the people of Bareilly had for some time refused to pay. On 
the 16th as Mr. Dumbleton, the Chief of the place was riding in the 
city, the mob made an attack upon him and killed two of his 
horsemen. Sending for a party of the provincial battalion, for his 
protection, several of the assailants were killed, and wounded, among 
the latter of whom was the mufti. Some of the leading Mussulmans 
with a number of lower class then quitted their horses, assembled at 
the Masjid in the old town, giving the quarrel the appearance of a 
religious dispute. 1 ; 

Capt. Boscawen with two companies and six-pounders was 
sent to disperse them and at night took his station close to the 
insurgents: in the morning, however, he found his force so inferior 
that he did not venture to move from his position and it was thought 
advisable to send an express for a detachment of Capt. Cunning- 
ham’s horse stationed at Moradabad. l 

mbers of the insurgents continued to augment and on 
ie Ae - were joined by several thousands of matchlock and 
ee ae Rampoor, Pillibeet, and the Nawab’s provinces. 


9. The Annual Register for 1813, Miscellanies, p. 537. 
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Other despatches were therefore despatched for a battalion of 
the 13th regiment and for more troops from Puttighur. The rioters 
had now planted four green standards/the mussulman colour/and 
posted strong picquets close to Capt. Boscawen’s party, which they 
threatened to attack. 

Capt. Cunningham, who had arrived with about 450 men of 
his corps, had been obliged to take a position about half a mile in 
front of Capt. Boscawen’s right flank, the wide plain between them 
being entirely occupied by the insurgents. 

On the morning of the 21st, the latter apprised of the approach 
of more troops, commenced hostilities, by killing young Mr. 
Leycester who was walking unarmed between their outposts and 
Capt. Cunningham’s station. 

A general engagement ensued, in which Capt. Boscawen’s 
small party drawn up in a square was surrounded bya whole 
army; and a desperate charge being made by a body of Puthans, 
sword in hand, broke in and were near carrying one of the guns, 
but were at length driven off with great slaughter. 

A severe conflict was maintained in other quarters for a 
considerable time, while finally concluded in expelling the insur- 
gents from their posts in the old directions and retreated to the new 
city. 

The loss was severe on both sides, but much the greatest on 
that of the aggressors. A force was afterwards assembled in district 
of Bareilly sufficient to keep in awe; and tranquillity, if not good- 
will, was' restored.”10 

To find an account of British expedition against the Pindaris, 
on the basis of information collected from the Calcutta Government 
Gazelle and the Bombay Courier, in the Annual, may not be astonishing; 
what is unexpected and astounding however is a biographical sketch 
of Pestonjee Bomanjee (1758-1816)! a trader of Bombay, which 
appeared in 1817 issue of the Annnal. 

During this period another British periodical the Asiatic 
Journal, which commenced in January 1816, drew the attention of 


10. The Annual Register for 1816, pp. 168-170. 

ll. Bomanjee was a prominent Parsee trader. He was a ‘Wadia’, though this 
fact has not been mentioned by the Annual Register or the Asiatick Journal, 
which wrote about him round about 1816-17. 

See: Parsi Lustre on Indian Soil by H. D. Darukhanawala—Bombay, 1939— 
pp. 84-85/Pestonjec Bomanjec Wadia, (1758-1816). 
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the western elite towards the Indian problems. It was a monthly 
devoted exclusively to ‘British India and its Dependencies’. It was 
from this periodical that the Annual borrowed information about the 
life and death of Pestonjee Bomanjee, which was rare even for the 
Indian periodicals except the Bombay Press, particularly the Bombay 
Courier which admired his liberality and ‘knowledge’. 


‘Indian Politics’ even during this period did not acquire 
sufficient prominence to be treated under an independent head among 
the columns of the Annual. Many a number of the Annual did not 
include India at all; e.g. in the 1818 issue, except for stray repro- 
ductions about ‘Vizier Ali’ and ‘Voyage from Calcutta to Ochotsk 
in Siberia’, from the Asiatick Journal, there was hardly anything 
worthwhile in the whole issue. This fact becomes all the more 
significant when we remember that the Annual was an annual 
publication. 

With the gradual enhancement of the British interest in 
Indian affairs, the resources of ihe Annual increased tremendously, 
but at the same time, its originality, as regards India, dwindled. 
Itssole occupation, it seems, had declined to endless borrowing 
of news and other materials. In 1822 number, the periodical 
devoted a sizable portion of its commentary to India. It wrote 
about the publication of Sungbad Kaumudi, a Bengali weekly from 
Calcutta; Devanagari types; and the influence of a free Press at 
Calcutta. But unfortunately all this was a reproduction from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine—an English periodical,—which 'demons- 
trated rare interest in Indian matters during this period. About 
the Press, as a vehicle of social reform in India the Gentlmen’s 
Magazine wrote in August 1822: 


“It must gratify every friend to the progress ot human reason 
to learn, that notwithstanding the difficulties long experienced 
as insuperable, a great change is effecting in British India. 

The Free Press of Calcutta has operated most powerfully in 
reforming the most inveterate and revolting abuses. The effect of 
seven native presses at work in that great city has been to 
triumph over Hindoo superstition in its stronghold. 

During the last festival of Jaggernaut, there were so few 
ims present that they were unable to dragthecar. The 


m called in other aid, but no devotee could be persuaded 


to sacrifice himself to the idol. 
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They now talk of removing the Rath to a more central situa- 
tion. The wily priesthood have sagacity enough to perceive that 
they must remove the theatre of their sanguinary superstition 
beyond the sphere of a free press; or that the bigotry of 30 centuries 
will disappear. 

To the glory of our Indian administration, a large portion 
of the population of Bengal are receiving the rudiments of an 
improved system of education, while thousands of elementary works 
are circulating throughout our empire. Even Hindoo women, 
among whom widowhood and consequent burning alive are denoun- 
ced for learning the alphabet and who must not read the Veda 
under pain of death, have placed their daughters at the public 
schools."!? 

As already stated the Annual reproduced it adverbatum in its 
columns. 

As compared to Europe, particularly England the Press 
in India, still exhibited signs of under-development. No doubt, the 
Galculla Journal, the Calculla Government Gazelle, the India Gazette, the 5 
Bengal Hurkaru, the Asiatic Mirror, the Friend of India, the Samachar 
Durpan, and the Dig Dursan—had prepared a ground for a better 
journalism .in India, nevertheless in development, maturity or 
prosperity it had hardly any claims of comparison with the British 
counterpart, by which is meant those newspapers and periodicals 
which were published from England. In England, round-about 
1821 twenty-three millions of newspapers were sold annually, of 
which not less than eleven millions were daily London newspapers. 
It was a great contrast to India where the circulation of newspa- 
pers and periodicals was confined to the major presidency-towns. 
The British statistics present “an extraordinary picture of the 
activity and wide dissemination of the periodical press” in England. 
These look fantastic when compared with the Indian circulation. 

The Annual Register 1824 published a detailed account of James 
Silk Buckingham, the editor of the controversial “Galculta Journal’, 
who criticized “the violent and arbitrary conduct" of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, for the suppression of his journal. The case was 
being debated in the British House of Commons. On May 25, 
1824 a petition to the House of Commons had already been presen- 


12. The Annual Register for 1822 : Gentleman Magazine, Oct. 1822, p. 35. 
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ted by Mr. Lambton on behalf of the editor. The Annnal was toa 
great cxtent balanced in the presentation of the case and wrote about 
the Indian press with the same amount of objectivity with which 
it wrote about the suppression of journals in Spain and attacks on 
the Liberty of the Press in France, during those years. 


In 1826 another petition was presented before the House of 
Commons by Lord John Russell on behalf of the James Sitk 
Buckingham. The debate was highly interesting. There were 
members, such as Wynn and Dr. Phillimore who not only held 
Buckingham guilty of ‘virulent attacks upon individual’s through 
the Calcutta Journal but also disfavourcd the liberty of Press in India. 
“No sensible men” they felt “could think of a free Press in India, 
where the empire of a handful over so immense a population was 
the empire of opinion.” 


There cannot be two opinions about the contribution of the 
Annual Register and many other British contemporaries which were 
influencing the British mind for liberal reforms in India. They 
wrote about Indian Politics and socio-religious institutions with 
amazing frankness. They pointed out the flaws that obtained in 
the Company’s administrative structure and other policy-matters. 
In 1826, the Annual wrote about ‘the Burning of Hindoo Widows'— 
a theme which attracted the attention of almost every British journal 
which delighted in writing about India’s social institutions and 
practices during the nineteenth century. 


The purpose of the Annual, however, was not to downgrade 
the Indian culture or under-estimate its social institutions but to 
draw the attention of the people towards customs and practices 
which could hardly stand the test of reason. It would be unjust to 
criticize this London periodical for finding loopholes with Indian 
socio-religious institutions, which, many a time, were anachronistic 
and barbarous. Its objectivity could be judged in the following 
description, which it published in 1826 : 

“The late Calcutta papers contain accounts .of numerous 

uttces or sacrifices, where widows burn themselves with the bodies 
of their deceased husbands. Of these one instance occurred at 
s ttack. The widow of a Brahmin aged 34, burned herself in spite 

u 3 c 
of argument and entreaty as well as the offer of a pension of four 


rupees a month for life. 
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Another instance took place at Pooree, where the victim was 
also a Brahmin widow, about the same age ; and her son, aged 16 
set fire to the pile. Arguments and offers of money were in this 
case equally unsuccessful. 

A third instance was one at Unoomitra, where the widow does 
not burn herself with the body of her deceased husband, but with 
the wooden shoes and stick belonging to him. The husband had 
been attached to the Court of Jeypore. The public officers endea- 
voured to prevent the act, but the deluded woman petitioned the 
Court and was at length suffered to burn herself : she was about 17. 

A fourth instance occurred at Santipore, where a Brahmin’s 
three wives, one of the age of 27, another 21 and a third 15, were 
suffered to throw themselves, before the permission of the magistrate 
had arrived. 

A fifth took place near Chitlapore : the widow was 69. 

A sixth occurred at Serampore ; the widow was 70 ; and pos- 
sessed property. Her son appeared in high spirits at the pile !”13 

There cannot be a more detached description of such an 
institution which looked awfully obnoxious not only to the Westerners 
but also to those Indians who could look through these practices 
without the spectacles of sentimentality and conservatism. 

The Annual mirrored the terrible discontent excited by the 
financial regulations of the East India Company in 1827. This was 
perhaps the first occasion in the history of Company's administration 
in India, when the whole Calcutta stood like a single man to oppose 
the unjust ‘Stamp Duties Regulations and consequently submitted 
a petition “signed by every man in Calcutta” to the British 
Parliament. The Annual wrote : 

“Great discontent was excited at Calcutta by a financial 
regulation of the Company. To relieve the pressure, which the 
expenses of the Burmese War had brought upon their funds, they 
imposed a stamp duty. 

All Calcutta was unanimous against the justice and expediency 
of the measure ; they even questioned its legality, and counsels wcre 
heard for three days against the registration of the Act.” 

The Annual did not hesitate to point out in 1826 the difference 
of opinion that existed in India between the Calcutta and Bombay 
presidencies with regard to the Freedom of the Press. The Bombay 
Government was not prepared to tamely toe the Calcutta line : 


mmm AA RS 
13. The Annual for 1826, Chronicle, p. 22. 
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“The Government of Calcutta had found it necessary or 
prudent to lay certain restrictions on the periodical press of that 
presidency. They passed a regulation prohibiting the publication 
of any newspaper or other periodical work, by any person, not 
licensed by the Governor and Council, and making such licence 
revocable at the pleasure of Governor and Council; and the 
regulation had been registered by the Supreme Court. When it was 
transmitted, however, to Bombay, to be made law there, the 
Supreme Court of that presidency took a different view of the 
matter ; two out of three judges refused to register it, as being 
contrary to law.” 

During these years India had become much more important 
to the Annual than ever before. Apart from subject of gencral or 
common interest both to Indians and Westerners such as Steam 
Navigation in India ; re-establishment of censorship in France, the 
Dublin Trails for Liberals etc. the Annual comprised information on 
the minute details about the British administration in India. What 
most other newspapers, both Indian and European, could not dare, 
the Annual accomplished brilliantly. In 1827 it almost attacked the 
Governor General Lord Amherst and found him devoid of the 
essential requisites for the post which he had held in India. It 
wrote : 

“The appearance of Lord Amherst on this scene did not 
exactly correspond with what might have been expected from the 
Governor General of India, though it accorded with his unassuming 
character. 

He rode in plain clothes, on a white horse, not remarkable 
for its beauty, attended by a single aide-de-camp, and couple of 
troopers of the bodyguard...... 

Lady Amherst appeared in a better style, accompanied by her 
daughter and an aide-de-camp, in a smart carriage and four: an 
escort of the bodyguard in front and rear.” 

It had a high admiration for the magnificent Calcutta : 

“The first appearance of Calcutta to a stranger is very grand 
and imposing; the public buildings mostly of the Grecian order, E 
extremely handsome; porticoes, colonnades and  piazzas aboun 


everywhere. : a 
The ruler was crowded with shipping, chiefly European, wit 
budgerows, bolios and other Indian crafts, the whole indicating 
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the commercial prosperity of this flourishing capital of our Eastern 
empire., 14”? 

Distinguished public men and -officials of the East India 
Company often found a mention in the columns of the journal. 
It is commonplace to come across biographical accounts of men of 
learning and high reputation. In 1835 a comparatively good length 
article was published on ‘William Carey’, the eminent Christian 
missionary and oriental scholar. This was necessitated by his death 
on June 9, 1834 at Serampore. 

The Annual was not without its lighter aspect. It was not 
completely devoid of humour and wit, which was a rare characte- 
ristic in those days. For attracting the popular notice, it published 
from time to time material for the consumption of the man of the 
street and the specialist alike. As an illustration, the following 
account of an ‘Inquest’, which appeared in 1829 number can be of 
some value in understanding real nature of the Annual : 

“An inquest was held on the body of a person named James 
Allen, aged 42, who had been killed by a log of wood fal ling upon 
him. He had expired on the way to the hospital and on the 
examination of the body by the medical gentlemen, it was found to 
be of a female sex. 


One of the witnesses stated that he had worked with the 
deccased almost constantly 1? 


Thus, it may be concluded that despite British conservatism 
and non-chalance, there were newspapers and pcriodicals in 
England, which demonstrated a genuine appreciation for Indian 
matters. Fundamentally western oriented, they many times took 
delight in writing about developments in India. Through the 
Press, the Parliament and the people, gradually extended the 
frontiers of their critical inquiry and rational investigation to this 
sub-continent. 

The Annual Register, as many of its contemporaries, drew the 
attention of the western elite towards East India Company’s 
administration of India. Its trade monopoly was condemned. Its 
administrative policies and measures and many other vulncrable 
aspects were vehemently attacked. Even the highest public 
functionaries could not escape the popular scrutiny. This was indeed 
à great contribution of the Annual. 
$$ 
14, The Annual Register for 1827 ; “Manners & Customs,’ pp. 496-497. 
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The Annual created a stir in England. People became increasingly 
aware of their responsibilities towards India. Sati, infanticide, 
Hindu tortures, superstitions etc. were exposed to the British cyc, 
without an attempt to derive sadist pleasure. Unlike many others, 
the Annual was not critical of India and the Indian people. It, on 
the contrary, exhibited tremendous balance and sympathy in dealing 
with their socio-religious institutions, which had become a target for 
the European criticism. It admired the large magnificent temples of 
India; its bewitching ‘beauties’ and princely princes. 

Further, the Annual admired the Sikhs, the Jats, and the 
Marathas for their bravery, heroism and courage. It was so 
balanced that even while writing about Sati, it was not critical of 
the Indian social practices and traditions. On the contrary it tried 
to discover the religious or scriptural sanction behind it and laid 
emphasis on its voluntary nature. 

Thus, the Annual, through its writings on India almost com- 
pelled the western elite, during the first half of the 19th century, as 
also latter, to make a rational evaluation of the Indian problems— 
beyond the facade of its dull mercantile interests. 
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Historical Genesis of the 
trouble on the 
Northern Borders of India 


S. C. BAJPAI 


[NDIAN border question has deep roots in the imperial rivalry 

between England and Russia and the decay of China in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. The incidents in accidental 
politics had greater impact on the Orient than the native clamour. 
Thus the Peace of Paris in March 1856 after the Crimean War 
1853-56 had not only placed a positive check on the Russian 
expansion in Europe but it also brought Louis Napoleon of France 
who had recently changed his republican toga for the imperial 
robes into a closer alliance with the British, only to play a game in 
China. Russia under Nicholas the II began to expand in Central 
Asia rapidly. In 1864 Russia took possession of Khokand, Bokhara 
and Khiva. Tashkent was taken in 1865, and so the Samarkand 
in 1868. In this way Russia became a greatest menace to thc 
British Empire in India. 

Although the forcible intrusion of the West upon the East 
began from 1800, the decay of China was in sight from the treaty 
of Nanking which was signed on 29 August 1842. It became 
reality when beautiful summer palace of the Chinese Emperor was 
burnt by infamous Sir Hope Grantin 1860. 'The eleven clause 
treaty of Tientsin of June 1858 was ratified on 24 October 1860. 
Among other things the treaty legalised the opium trade and 
sanction the right of travel of the British subjects in any part of 
China under the passport. This collapse of Chinese imperial 
power affected Sinkiang and Tibet vitally. The fiction of Chinese 
Imperial power was removed. Amir Beg Khusbegi became all 
powerful independent ruler of Sinkiang. Tibet faced a crushing 
defeat from the hands of Jang Bahadur of Nepal and agreed to pay 
a tribute of Rs. 10,000 annually in 1856. Thus a power vacuum 
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emerged in Central Asia, and it became easy for British to probe 
deeper into Himalaya. 


The British Government made an active interference in the 
affairs of Sikkim and Bhutan, and got signed the treaties at Tumlong 
on 28 March 1861! with former and at Sinchulla on 11 November 
1865° with latter, which brought them under British active 
influence. Similarly Dr. Cailey was appointed Trade Agent at 
Leh in 1867? prior to the conclusion of a commercial treaty with 
Kashmir in 1870. Along with these activities, the British officials 
tried to enter Tibet to ascertain whether ‘a proclamation of opening 
Tibet to all foreigners has actually been issued at Lhasa or not.” 


The British Policy Change and Tibetan Hostility : 


The British Government in India felt the need of the revision 
of the Tibetan policy and wrote to this effect to the Home 
Government. The Secretary of State for India in his reply observed 
that *I entirely concur with your excellency's Government that 
benefit may reasonably be expected from the proposed measure of 
abandoning our recent policy of isolation towards Tibet and 
resuming thc former friendly communication with its ruler, which 
was originally opened by Mr. Warren Hastings, which have 
unfortunately been too long in abeyance."5 This change of policy, 
only created suspicion in the minds of Tibetans about the intentions 
of the British Government. Every effort towards opening of Tibet 
by the British was met with a tough resistance by the hostile 
Tibetans. 

At this time there occurred a change in Tibet. Dalai Lama 
XII died in 1876, and the Regency which came to power believed 
in the aggressive policy. A series of aggressions began on all along 
the frontiers, in Garhwal at Barahoti; in Kumaon, in Nepal, 
(Tibetans murdered several Nepalese merchants at Lhasa and 


5 
l. Aitchison, C.U., A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads relating to 
India 2 Neighbouring Countries (Calcutta and Delhi, 1929-31) Vol. XII, 51. 


9. Ibid., pp. 93-4. 
3 rales Political A, March 1868, No. 144, From Secretary of State to 


Government of India (All documents referred are from National Archives of 


io E) 
India in Foreign Department, thence marked : ; 
4. F. Political, October 1961, No. 173. From Captain E. Smyth, Pithoragarh to 


tary Forcign Department, dated 17 Juy 1861. 
5 Saal A, Te 1870, No. 102. From Secretary of State to Government 


of India, dated 5 May 1870. 
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encroached in Nepal territory. Jang Bahadur the Prime Minister 
was ill), in Sikkim and Bhutan, and perhaps with wild tribe in 
NEFA also. 

Barahoti, Garhwal : 

Barahoti, or Wu-je, as Chinese call it, is a place situated 
south-east of Niti Pass and south of the major watershed in the 
area, in the central sector of India-Tibet border in the Uttar 
Pradesh. It is situated at the height varying about 12,000 to 
18,000 ft. above the sea level and was in the old state of Garhwal. 
King Ajai Pal (1358-1370) consolidated Garhwal and established 
his capital at Dewalgarh. Simultaneously Chand consolidated 
Kumaon. The territories of these two kingdoms wrote Ferista 
errr stretches to the north as far as Tibet and on the south reached 
to Sambhal. ...... The sources of the Jamuna and of the Ganga are 
both to be found within this territory."? 

The rivalry between Kumaon and Garhwal led to the attack 
of the area by the Gorkha King of Nepal who occupied Kumaon in 
1790 and Garhwal in 1791, but perhaps due to war with Tibet in 
1792, Nepalese were compelled to leave these areas. Finally in 
1803-4 Garhwal was occupied by Nepalese and King Pradhaman 
Shah retired to a place Dehra Dun in Uttar Pradesh. The tract 
between Sutlej and Jamuna came into the British protection by the 
treaty of 1809 between Ranjit Singh and the British Government.’ 
It is only after the Anglo-Nepalese War of 1813-15 that the King of 
Garhwal was reinstated under the British protection. The 
administration of the state was carried by the British Agents since 
then.® 

In about 1883 Tibetans established a custom post at Barahoti 
in Garhwal with ten or twelve men. It was reported to the 
Government of India by the famous explorer Kishan Singh and was 
confirmed by Col. G. E. Erskine, Commissioner of Kumaon. He 
was however of the opinion that the small guard house of Tibetans 
was of no harm to the people in the area®, Mr. G. R. Irwin, Under 
Secretary of the Government informed the Commissioner that... 


RE ROB 
6. Briggs, Ed., Tarikh-i-Ferishta, IV, 547-49. 
7. Aitchison, No. 1, Vol. I, p. 34. V.P. Menon, The Story of the Integration of the 
Indian States (1956), p. 240. - 
8. Report of the officials of the Government of India and the People’s Republic 
of China on thc boundary question (Government of India, 1961) pp. 78-82. 
9. F. External A, May 1889, Nos. 39-58, 
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‘their action in establishing a custom house within the British frontier 
constitutes an encroachment which cannot be tolcrated’.!° Thus it 
was decided to communicate with Tibetan authoritics and a letter 
was written, which was returned by Tibetans without opening it. 

Lord Lansdowne the then Viceroy of India remarked that ‘the 
less international importance we give to this occurrence the better’, 
and concluded that, ‘I should be sorry to resort toa little expedition, 
but it would not do to overlook a deliberate encroachment’! Lord 
Roberts, the Commander-in-Chief was asked to do the needful in 
getting the territory vacated. The first and third Gurkha Battalions 
under the command of Major C. Pulley were ordered to turn out the 
intruders, But no sooner Major Pulley reached Barahoti the 
Tibetans widhrew from the area. Soon after the expedition Deputy 
Collector of Kumaon Pt. Dharmanand Joshi was deputed to explain 
the Tibetan official SARJI with the help of the maps, the exact 
boundary line in that region. He however suggested that the direct 
negotiations with Lhasa should be taken up, but the idea was 
dismissed with a remark that ‘the less importance we give to these 
petty frontier encroachments the better”? The coming and going 
of Tibetans during summer months was continued for some time. In 
1914 the Government of India again wrote the description of the 
Barahoti boundary to Tibetan official Lonchen Shatra. To these 
communications no objection was ever raised by the Tibetan 
authorities.12 "Therefore the issue was taken as settled. 

Kumaon : 

The area along the borders of Tibet and Nepal between the 
river Kali and Ganga was ruled by Chand dynasty from around 
fourteenth century. Towards the close of eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century it was in possession of Gurkha rulers of Nepal. 
Although it came under the British protection as early as 1801, the 
effective control began after Anglo-Gurkha war of 1814-15. Since 
then the area was under the administration of the Commissioner of 
ee ee the same time as that at Barahoti, in about 1888 
Tibetans made encroachments in Kumaon. Major General G. L. 


oe 
. F. External A, Nov. 1889, No, 21. 
" F. External ASTU 1889, Nos. 359-67 and September 1889, Nos. 182-9 and 
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12. F. External A, May 1891, Nos. 92-31 and K.W. 
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Channer, Commander Rohilkhand Division, who visited' Mansarowar 
Lake in 1894, brought the matter to the notice of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Almora. Several Indian subjects were made 
prisoner by Tibetans whom Channer got released on his security, 
The Tibetan officer (Jongpen) was in the habit of stopping travellers 
and sending down his men in the British territory. People from 
Taklakot (Tibet) regularly used roads in the British territory whereas 
British subjects were subject to harsh treatment. The wood and fuel 
were freely taken out of the British territory. Rest houses and 
Dharmsalas were smashed by Tibetans. There was no British Agent 
at Garbyang to listen the disputes or to supervise the area. 

Major General Channer suggested that a native Mukhtar should 
be appointed at Garbyang for forwarding any complaints of destruc- 
tion of property and disputes etc., he further suggested that the 
Jongpen should be informed that as his people freely use the roads in 
the British territory, Englishmen should also be allowed access for 
sport all about the lakes and Kailash, and that a party of Gurkha 
rifles under a British officer should be deputed to Dharchula.!5 

Mr. J. U. Stuart, Deputy Commissioner, Almora personally 
ascertained the facts and met Jongpen with great difficulty and 
impressed upon him his mistakes. Jongpen after reluctance accepted 
the proposals.° Lt. E. E. Bliss was made incharge of the detachment 
of first and third Gurkha rifles at Dharchula. Khadg Bahadur Pal 
and Parmanand were appointed Mukhtiyar and Peskar with certain 
powers at Garbyang and Pithoragarh (SOR). A Tehsildar was 
appointed at Champawat. Bageshwar road connecting Almora- 
Askote was repaired and arrangement was made for the assessment 
of the taxes at Bageshwar fair.!? 

Again in 1897 Tibetans levied taxes on the people of Dharma 
Pargana. This Pargana was constituted by four Patties namely, 
Talla Dharma, Malla Dharma,'8 Byans and Chaudas. Out of these, . 
three are separated from the rest of the district of Almora now 


14, F. External A, Feb. 1895, No. 9. From Major General G.L. Channer to 
J.U. Stuart, Deputy Commissioner Almora dated 14 September 894. 
15. Jbid. 


16, F. External A, December 1895, Nos. 1-6. From J.U. Stuart to Lt. Col. E. E. 
Grigg, Commissioner Kumaon, dated 29 June 1895, ; 
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P ithoragarh by a lofty range of mountains which rendercd them 
inaccessible except during the summer months. The Government of 
India took exception to this and Suggested to the local authorities 
that “if need be a military force should be sent. No land tax of any 
kind can be levied by Tibetans on Indian territory". However the 
issue was decided amicably by the officials of both the governments,'® 
Sikkim : 

Anglo-Gurkha war of 1814-15 brought Sikkim in close relations 
with the British Government. The treaty of Titalya of 10 February 
1817 marks the beginning of the relations with the then East India 
Company. It brought back the Raja (King) on the throne of the 
principality situated eastward of the Mechi River and to the west- 
ward of the Teesta river. The British Government had assumed the 
position of Lord Paramount of Sikkim.? 

This Paramountcy was never challenged upto 1886. It was 
only in 1886 that hostile Tibetans tried to meddle in the affairs of 
Sikkim and built a fort at Lingtee. In spite of the British Govern- 
ment, Raja, who was in Chumai Valley, refused to come back to 
Sikkim. Tibetans also refused to evacuate the fort! Raja of 
Sikkim made a secret treaty with Tibetans at Galing in Chumbi 
Valley, in which he petitioned the violation of religion by Euro- 
peans and asked for the protection. To this no positive response was 
made by Tibetans and in September 1888, Tibetans were turned out 
of Lingtee by the force of arms and a British political officer was 
stationed at Gangtok. Mr. J.C. White assumed the charge 

fici une 1889.” | 
ee E the expulsion of Tibetans in December 1888, an 
effort was made to settle the Sikkim Tibet boundary and a conven- 
tion was signed on 17 March 1890, providing for the opening of 
trade marks and the demarcation of Sikkim-Tibet boundary.* The 
convention remained unimplemented for a long time. In 1895 a 
boundary commission was appointed, but that resulted in a failure 
as the Tibetan authorities refused to recognise the line of demarca- 


- r Captain H. Daly, Deputy 
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tion fixed in Anglo-Chinese convention of 1890. In 1902 Govern- 
ment of India asserted her treaty rights and expelled all Tibetan 
posts and officials at Giaogong. This was marked the active 
preparation for the Younghusband Mission to Tibet (1903-4) .24 

1890 Convention remained in force till India attained her 
freedom in 1947. The Indian Government concluded a fresh treaty 
on 5 December 1950 which provided for the continuation of Sikkim 
as a protectorate of India in view of her geographical and strategic 
border position.*5 
Bhutan : 

Bhutan, whose relations with the British Government began 
from the time of Warren Hastings in 1774, could not bc controlled, 
in spite of several missions to that country. It was only in 1865, 
after the armed action that a treaty was signed on 11 November at 
Sinchu La by which the relations between the British and Bhutan 
became friendly, and continued to be so since then.?$ 

As in the case of Sikkim, Tibetans began to meddle in the 
affairs of Bhutan. In 1876-77 Tibetan officials were sent to Bhutan 
for asking the Government to refuse permission to the British 
Government for any road building operation in the territories of 
Bhutan. This suggestion was, however, turned down by both Deb 
and Dharm Rajas of Bhutan. Again in 1890 Tibetans suggested to 
Bhutan Government that Tongsa and Paro Penlops should be created 
two powerful chieftains of the country. But Tongsa Penlop Ugyen 
Wangchuk who was all powerful then, paid no attention to these 
intrigues, on the contrary he helped Mr. J. C. White in his mission 
in Sikkim and later Francis Younghusband in his mission to 
Tibet.” 

In the event of Ghinese occupation of Tibet in the ycar 1910, 
Bhutan entered into a fresh treaty relations with the British Govern- 
ment on 8 January 1910 at Punakha and placed all matters regard- 
ing its external relations in the hand of the British Government.” 
This position was in force when on 8 August 1949 the Government 
of India concluded a fresh treaty under which Bhutan has agrecd to 


24. Ibid. 

25, Foreign Policy of India, Text of Documents 1947-59 (2nd edition, New Delhi, 
1959), 

26. Aitchison, N. 1, pp. 93-8. 
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be guided by the advice of the Government of India with regard to 
its external relations. 


Assam : 


Treaty of Yandaboo in 1826 was the beginning of the active 
British intrigues and interference in Assam.? In the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century various active measures were taken for the 
organisation of the administration. In 1873 the Inner Linc 
Regulation was enforced. This regulation prohibited the British 
subjects generally or those of specific classes for going beyond a 
certain line without pass or licence issued by deputy commissioner. 
This was only to avoid quarrels between the British subjects and the 
wild tribes of the frontier, who probably on the advice of Tibetans 
were very hostile. "This Inner Line was, however, not indicative of 
territorial limits of Assam. Assam was made chief commissioner's 
province on 6 February 1874 and was placed under Lt. R. H. 
Keatings as first Chief Commissioner. Though Assam was once 
again united with Bengal to form a new province of East Bengal 
and Assam in 1905, it soon became separate on 1 April 1912 under 
Chief Commissioner. Under the provisions of Government of India 
Act of 1919, Assam was constituted a Governor’s province with 
executive council and legislative council in 1921.2 


The tribal disturbances in the beginning of the twentieth 
century during which a number of British officials were murdered 
slowed down the task of establishing better relations with the tribes. 
“In 1912 the whole tribal area was divided into Balipara and Sadiya 
frontier tract. Though their other boundaries towards the north 
remained undefined. In an agreement signed between Government 
of India and Tibet on 25 March 1914, the Assam-Tibet boundary 
was regularly defined, now known as McMahon Line. In 1942 the 
Tirap Frontier tract was carved out of the Sadiya Frontier tract. 
The Balipara frontier tract was divided into the Se-La Sub-Agency 
and the Subansiri area in 1946. The Sadiya frontier tract was 
in divided into the Abor Hills and the Mishmi Hills in 1948. A 
ere: tion of the frontier tracts took place in 1954 and the whole 
Sara into five divisions, Tirap, Lohit, Siang, Subansiri 
ar 
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and Kemang, each named after the major river passing through the 
respective divisions. 

The British change of policy towards Sinkiang and Tibet 
earned them the hostility of Tibetans, and Russians which in turn 
had created several complicated border issues. There was no 
border trouble with neighbouring countries prior to advent of the 
British Imperial power in India. The border issues created in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century were settled amicably with 
Tibet. 


Tibet Disappears 


Mao’s triumph over Chiang Kai-shek on the mainland of 
China turned the wheels of history in an altogether different direc- 
tion. Tibet, an adjoining state, which was recognised as a sovercign 
state from 1912 onwards felt the heat of the communist liberation 
army quickly. Dalai Lama, the head of the Tibetan Government 
was compelled to sign out the liberty of his country in a seventecn 
point agreement for the peaceful liberation of Tibet on 23 May 
1951. Among other things the agreement provided that “The 
Tibetan people shall unite and drive out imperialists aggressive 
forces from Tibet—the Tibetan people shall return to the big family 
of the Motherland—The People's Republic of China.”?! This posi- 
tion of Tibet was recognised in an agreement signed between the 
Government of India and China on the basis of Panchseel principles 
namely, (1) mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, (2) mutual non-aggression, (3) mutual non-interference 
in each other’s internal affairs, (4) equality and mutual benefit and 
(5) peaceful co-existence, on 29 April 1954.” Oppression and 
suppression became the rule in Tibet ever since the Seventeen 
Point Agreement was signed. Tibet finally disappeared from the 
map of the world. Dalai Lama with a large number of refugees 
came down to India in 1959, 


Hardly the ink of the pious agreement of 29 April 1954 was 
dricd, China as the master of Tibet laid claims on Barahoti in a 


31. The Internationa: Position of Tibet : Government of His Holiness The Dalai 
Lama (1959), p. 47. 


32. Notes, Memoranda and Ietters exchanged and agreements signed between the 
Government of India and China 1954-59. White Paper, pp. 98-101, 
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note to the Government of India dated 17 July 1954.9 Cartogra- 
phical aggression, air intrusions and protest notes which were 
started since then laid claims on all sectors of our Northen boundary. 
These acts of China were backed by the physical occupation of 
territory. The situation which began to deteriorate rapidly was 
resulted into an armed clash on 20 October 1962, and an uneasy 
armed peace still continues to this day without any visible solution 
in sight. 


33. Ibid., p. 1. 
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Indian Numismatics Today 
DR. K. D. BAJPAI 


[= problem of origin and antiquity of coinage in India has been 

discussed for quite a long time. The recent scientific exca- 
vations conducted at various ancient sites in this country have 
revealed that a date prior to 5th century B.C. cannot be assigned 
to the known Indian punch-marked coins, Future digging may 
bring some new evidence, but limit of the introduction of coins 
in this country is not likely to be changed by any considerable 
degree. 

The Janapada, nigama and republican coins of India offer a 
very wide range, both geographical and chronological. These 
are known from Gandhara in the north-west to Tripuri in the 
south-cast. Their circulation covered a period of about 550 years, 
from about c. 200 B.C. to 350 A.D. Years ago these coins were 
dubbed as “Tribal coins’ of northern India. No adequate signi- 
ficance was attached to them. It has now been proved, beyond 
doubt, that for the study of the history of north-western, northern 
and central India during a period of 550 years, the importance of 
these coins cannot be overestimated. Critical .exhaustive studies 
on these coins can be undertaken under the following categories : 

Two volumes on ancient coins of Punjab, Rajasthan and 
western U.P.; one volume each on the coins of Pafichala-Mathurz, 
Kosala-Vatsa, western-Malwa and eastern-Malwa and one volume 
on the Naga coinage. Recently one Ph. D. thesis on the coins of 
Kausambi has been prepared under my supervision. Similar works 
are being conducted at some other Universities. A concerted effort 


to bring out exhaustive, well illustrated volumes on these coins is 
necessary, 


So far it has been generally assumed that most of the symbols 
occurring on these, Janapada coins and also on the punch-marked 
coins are Buddhist. On a close examinations of these I have found 


C 
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that these symbols are mostly Brahmanical, such as Indradhvaja mēru 
(chaitya?) swastika, nandipada, Kalpavriksa (wrongly called Bodhitree), 
Vajra (wrongly designated as Ujjain symbol), etc. 

The Satavahana coinage offers another fascinating study. 
Cataloguing of some hoards of the Satavahana coins has been done 
and some valuable papers on these have appeared. A comprchen- 
sive appraisal of these coins, spreading from Malwa and Tripuri 
(near Jabalpur) to the Telangana region is yet a desideralum. 
Recently excavations at Tripuri have yielded interesting evidence of 
the Satavahana dominance over the Tripuri region. From Vidisa 
and its vicinity their early coins arc known. A newly acquired 
square coin from Vidis bears the Brahmi legend 'rajfio Siri Sataka- 
nisa’. This coin can be assigned to Satakarni of the Satavahana 
dynasty (no. 3 of the puranic list). I equate him with king Satakarni 
of the Safichi inscription. He flourished in the middle of the 
second century B.C. I am inclined to believe that it was probably 
due to the Satavahana supremacy over eastern Malwa that the 
descendants of Pusyamitra Sunga could not issue their independent 
currency at Vidisa. The bearing of the Satavahana coins on the 
political and cultural history of India has to be properly worked 
out. Similar studies are needed on the coins of the dynasties of the 
far south. 

Studies in the Gupta coinage have made by Allan, Altekar 
and several other scholars. The extant coins have corroborated to 
some extent the evidence of the Prayaga-Prasasli in regard to the 
f Samudragupta. Starting from Pataliputra, the 
Gupta monarch first ained at the victory over Kausambi. After 
congucring Kausambi he seems to have defeated the kings of 
Vidisa-Padmavati, Kantipuri, Mathura, Paüchala and Ayodhya 
one after the „other and eventually returned to Pataliputra. The 
coins of the kingdoms enumerated above have been discovered 
and they go to prove the correctness of the statement of Harisena, 

` Praya a- Prasasli. 

the ne a ue angop has been regarded as one of ee 
most intriguing in ancient Indian history- I have myself ES 

han five hundred coins of this ruler, mostly obtained from 

go from excavations also. On the 

face and a good number of them iro J 
T oe s e and paleography I have tried to show that 
basis of fabric, YP was no other than Ramagupta, 


amagupta of these copper coins 
anor Samudragupta and brother of Chandragupta II. Several 


great campaign o 


è 
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scholars have agreed with this viewpoint. There are very few 
scholars now who fcel that Ramagupta of these coins was either 
a Malava king or a local ruler of the Vidita region. 

The Early-Mcdieval coinage of India has not received its due 
attention so far. We feel grateful to scholars like Gunningham 
and Smith who wrote on these coins. Recently Dr. Lallanji Gopal 
has brought out a monograph on the coins of this period. This 
brief, but brilliant exposition on the coins of the period, is to be 
followed by bigger volumes by competent scholars. These volumes 
should deal with the coins issued by various dynasties after the 
Guptas up to the period of the Muslim occupation of India. 

As regards the late Medieval coins, it has been gratifying to 
note that a band of devoted scholars has so far been writing on 
the coins of the Delhi Sultans, the Mughals, the Provincial Sultans 
and the coins of the native States. This should continue. With 
the present decreasing interest towards the study of Arabic and 
Persian, we shall not be able to do justice to an important branch 
of Indian numismatics. 

The coins not only supply information about the political 
and economic history , they are useful for the knowledge of society, 
religion, fine arts and language also. More attention has to be 
paid by scholars in this direction. 

The study of anéient Indian seals and sealings should go 
side by side with the coins. It is a matter of pleasure that attention 
of several scholors has recently been drawn towards this material. 
Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra has been working on ancient Indian seals and 
sealings. Recently Dr. K.K. Thaplyal of the University of Lucknow 
has produced quite a useful and solid work on the subject. 

A correct idea of the foreign influence on Indian coins has 
to be ascertained. Very recently at the University of Calcutta 
under the supervision of Prof. D. C. Sircar a dissertation entitled 
‘Foreign Influence on Indian coin-names’ has been prepared. A 
few more dissertations covering other important facets of this 
subject are required. Similarly some scholars may take up the 
study of Indian influence on foreign coins, 


i 
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Punch-marked Silver 
Coins from Darora : 
an unpublished hoard 


N. C. GHOSH 


I. Introductory 


The Darora hoard consisting of 583 punch-marked silver coins 
remained unknown to despite its discovery about twenty years back 
in January, 1947 by ‘a native of a Dhir State’ in the N. W. F. 
province of undivided India. Some preliminary studies to ascertain 
the importance of this hoard was made by late Sri R. C. Kar before 
it was purchased by the Archaeological Survey of India. Since then 
it has been lying in the collection of antiquities of the Survey. Even 
the, A Bibliography of the hoards of Punch-marked Coins of Ancient India! 
does not mention the occurrence of this hoard, and in fact, its 
existence was practically forgotten. It was Sital Banerjee, Technical 
Assistant, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, in June, 1965, 
first drew the attention of the writer to this unpublished hoard in 
the Survey’s collections. Thereafter it was sent to the Survey’s 
Chemical Branch, Dehradun, for chemcial treatment and prc- 
servation. The present author, with the permission of the Director 
General, Archaeological Survey of India, took up the detailed 
cataloguing of the hoard in 1966. 

Circumstances leading to its discovery are not fully recorded 
in the documents available with the Archacological Survey of India. 
It is, however, certain, that it was found at a place known as Darora 
(35° 05, Lat. 71° 55' E long.), near Gandegar, a well-known village 
in the Dhir State of the N. W. F. Province of undivided India, 
and it scems to be one of the northernmost hoards of punch-marked 
silver coins, so far discovered. 

FIL Gupta, A Bibliography of the hoards of Puncl-marked Coins of ancient India, 
(Bombay, 1955). 
t 
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This paper is the result of a detailed study of 285 of 583 coins 
of the hoard : a preliminary study of the rest of the coins has shown 
that the conclusions derived from the study of 285 coins are appli- 
cable also to the entire hoard as a whole. However, a detailed 
catalogue of the entire hoard is being prepared. 

An attempt is made here to present the statistical data as 
accurately as possible : for taking length, breadth and thickness of 
the coins the German vernier calipers has been used while the weights 
have been taken on a physical balance and recorded up to four 
decimal. 

Il. Classification of the Coins 

The present classification is based primarily on size on thickness, 
shape and weight. The validity of this primary classification was 
duly tested by the secondary classification of symbols occurring on 
the obverse and the reverse of the coins, According to the above 
classification the coins of the hoard may easily be divided into three 
groups, viz., Class I, Class II and Class III. It is proposed to 
summarize the general characteristics of each class before taking up 
the classification according to symbols. 

Class I. Coins belonging to this class vary in weight from 
2.872 to 3.2396 a.m. the maximum concentration being in the weight- 
group of 3.251 to 3.006 g.m. They are either round or oblong in 
shape, the latter, however, forming the majority. The minimum, 
maximum and average weights of both round and oblong coins are 
given in Tables I and II, and it is evident therefrom that there is 
hardly any difference in weight between the coins belonging to the 
two shapes. In thickness, the round coins of this class vary from 
0.11 to 0.17 cm. and the oblong ones from 0.12 to 0.18 cm. The 
round coins have an average diameter of 1.99 cm. and the smallest 
and the largest diameters being 1.88 and 2.66 cm. respectively. The 
minimum, maximum and the average areas of the round coins are 
2.78, 5.56, 2.80 S. cm. respectively. The minimum maximum and 
average area of the oblong coins being 2.312, 3.839, 2.759 sq. cm. 
The round coins are bigger in size than the oblong ones, 

A few points based on simple observation’ may be mentioned 
also. The coins of this class have true silvery colour with ringing 
metalic sound, generally smooth texture and uniform core. No 
clipping of the edges is to be found on the round coins of this class, 
but oblong coins are clipped and the edges of some of them are not 
straight. 
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Of the ninety-five obverse marks twenty-nine are exclusive to 
this class and not to be encountered in other serics. There are sixty- 
four symbols on the reverse of which twenty-nine are exclusive 
to Class I. The coins excluding the double obverse bear five 
symbols on the obverse. In the primary classification (see Supra, p. 2) 
the double obverse coins are also included in the category of coins 
of Class I. Reverse marks comprised mostly of minute and non- 
descript ones and arc usually more than three in number the maxi- 
mum number being nine. There is a solitary case (Pl. II, 17) 
where reverse is absolutely blank. It may be mentioned here that 
of thirty-two specimens belonging to this class, majority are worn 
out, thereby indicating a long period of circulation. 

Class II. Coins of this class range in weight from 2.870 to 
3.3656 gm. the largest concentration being in the weight groups 
9.058 to 3.3416 gm. Like those of Class I the coins of this class are 
round or oblong in shape, the latter forming the majority. It will 
be evident from table I wherein are given the minimum, maximum 
and the average weights of both round and oblong coins, that the 
latter are slightly heavier in weight than the former. Thickness of 
coins of this class ranges between 0.14 to 0.20cm. The minimum 
and maximum thicknesses of round coins are 0.14 and 0.30 cm. 
respectively whereas oblong ones range in thickness from 1.17 to 
0.20 cm. Thus, the round coins appear to be thicker than the 
oblong ones. The round coins have an average diameter 1.53 cm. 
the smallest and the largest diameters being 1.29 and 1.81 cm. 
respectively. The smallest, biggest and the average areas of the 
round coins are 1.31, 2.57, 1.84 Sq. cm. respectvively. Unlike 
Class I, the oblong coins of Class Il are bigger in size their mini- 
mum, maximum and average arcas being 2.00, 2.86, 2.47 sq. cm. 
respectively. - 

A few facts based on actual handling of the coins may also be 
recorded here. These coins have a greenish tinge on majority of 
them. Although a few of them also show true silvery colour. The 
sound of the most of the coins is heavy, if not thuddy. They have a 
coarse to medium texture and the silvery ones have a comparatively 
smooth surface and uniform core—the rest having a crackling core. 
In the oblong coins a number of thin sheets seems to have been 
welded, and the coins of this class more Or less regular in shape 
despite the fact that edges of the oblong coins show clipping. Most 
of the coins of this class carry five symbols on the obverse and one 
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the reverse. Of the ninety-five obverse marks only one is exclusive 
to this class, the number of exclusive reverse marks, is however, only 
two. There are thirty-four specimens belonging to this class in a 
fairly good state of preservation. 

Class III. Coins of this class have weights ranging between 
2.7952 to 3.4382 gm. the maximum concentration being in the 
weight groups of 3.1206 to 3.3130 gm. The coins are either round 

- or oblong in shape, the second variety forming the majority. The 
minimum, maximum and average weights of both round and oblong 
coins are given in Tables I and II and it may be seen, that there is 
only a marginal difference between the two shapes. The average 
thickness of this class is 0.22 cm. and the minimum, maximum 
thickness are 0.17 cm. and 0.34 cm. respectively. Thicker in cross- 
section than the round ones, the oblong coins have a minimum 
thickness of 0.17 cm. while the maximum isjust its double i.e., 0.34 
cm. With a minimum and maximum thickness of 0.19 and 0.29 
respectively, the round coins have an average diameter of 1.51 cm. 
the smallest and largest diameters being 1.05 cm. and 1.70 cm. 
respectively. The minimum and maximum and the average areas 
of round coins are 0.87, 2.27, 1.79 sg. cm. respectively. The maxi- 
mum minimum and the average areas of oblong coins are 1.22, 2.94 
and 1.96 sq. cm ; the coins of this shape are bigger than the round 
ones. 

All coin’s of this class have a greenish colour a medium to 
coarse texture and crackling core : these coins produce a heavy 
thuddy sound. Corners are clipped but edges are mostly straight 
and well-shaped, their edges are mostly straight and well- 
shaped. On their edges are to be noticed chisel-marks, thus 
indicating an attempt on the part of the mint-masters to 
produce better finished specimens. Thirty-seven obverse symbols 
appear exclusively on these coins. Of the sixty-four symbols on the 
reverse only twenty-two are restricted to class III. Besides a few 
specimens with three and four observe marks, the entire group 
contains coins with usual five symbols. While on the reverse 
usually there is only one device, a solitary example shows a blank 
reverse. A few of them contain only meaningless scratches. There 
are one hundred and nineteen coins belonging to this class in varying 
state of preservation including a few in practically mint condition. 

Obvious as it is from the foregoing the differences enumerated 
are not based on subjective considerations. Broadly speaking the 
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coins belonging to class I are bigger in size, thinner in scction and 
lighter in weight than those of other two classes, It seems to have 
had a higher ratio of silver content as is evident from its colour, 
texture and sound. However, it is imperative that this presumption 
required to be verified by chemical analysis of the metal content at 
least of few specimens from each class. It is proposed to take up 
this study in a separate paper. Again, in the occurrence of symbols 
too, this class formed a distinct group. This aspect will be discussed 
in detail in the subsequent section. 

Coins of Class III can easily be distinguished from the rest, 
particularly from Class I, due to comparatively smaller size, thicker 
section and heavier weight. Thcir greenish colour, medium to 
course texture and thuddy sound may tend to suggest a less silver 
content and correspondingly high percentage of alloy of other baser 
metal. An exclusive set of obverse and reverse devices are also to 
be found on this class. 

Coins of Class II share traits of both class I and class III. 
For instance coins of class II may have a silvery lusture of class I 
yet in thickness and texture they come closer to Class III. Symbols 
occurring on class I have their continuity in this class ; in fact, this 
group contains only a few distinct marks. 


III. Classification of obverse symbols 
Of the hundred and fifty-nine symbols identified on 285 coins, 
ninety-five are on the obverse. The classwise distribution of obverse 
marks is as follows : class I—29 ; class II—23 ; class III—63. There 
are certain symbols, which are exclusive to each class, the numbers 
of such marks on classes I, II and III are 29, 2 and 37 respectively. 
Some obverse symbols continue from class I to III, the number of 
such symbols being 7. Only one symbol is shared commonly by 
classes I and II ; 5 symbols of class I, being totally absent in class II 
14 symbols commence from II and 
Evidently each class is associated with 
f which continue even during the 


reappear again in class III. 
continue in class III as well. 
a group of new symbols, some o 
period of subsequent issues. 
Needless to say, the commonest of all the symbols is the sun 
There are three variants of this symbol. In fact 
have more than one variant. It is, therefore, 
the obverse symbols with a view to trace their 
d their incidence in different classes. Broadly 


with sixteen rays. 
many of the devices 
proposed to classify 
gradual development an 
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speaking, these obverse (fig 1 and 2) symbols may be divided into 
twenty-five different groups viz., (1) the sun symbol, (2) .he six- 
armed symbol, (3) the three-armed symbol, (4) the tree symbol (5) 
the hill symbol, (6) the elelphant, (7) the bull, (8) the rhinoceros 
(9) the stag, (10) the hare, (11) the fish, (12) the frog, (13) the 
tortoise, (14) the snake (15) the scorpion, (16) the standard, (17) the 
caduceus (18) the taurine in combination with other symbols, (19) the 
steel-yard, (20) the human-figure, (21) the edifice, (22) the cresent, 
(23) the pellets (24) the multi-pronged objects, and (25) the flower. 
Except variants marked with asterisk all the symbols are illustrated 
in (figs. 1 and 2). 

The Sun symbol. There are altogether three variants of 

this symbol. Of which variant 1 having sixteen rays seems to be 
constant in all classes. Variant 1A having 40 radiating lines 
(pl. VII, 80) is confined to class I. Variant 1B with twelve thick 
rays (pl. VII, 79) occur exclusively to class III. However, in some 
of the coins belonging to class III the symbol does not occur. Such 
coins can be divided into two series, one having three symbols and 
the other with usual five marks on the obverse. In first series the 
sun and the six-armed symbols are significantly absent, these uni- 
versal marks are replaced by a set of triple human figures. The 
replacement of sun symbol by human figure may tend to show that 
originally the former stood for the latter symbolising the concept of 
rajacakravalr?. There is also another coin without the Sun symbol 
and (class III) having only four symbols (pl. VI, 67), in place of the 
usual five. In all possibility it would show carelessness on the part 
of the mint-master for the grouping of the symbol does not reveal 
any similarity with the Kosalan issues with four obverse marks. 
Sun along with six-armed is found missing from another set of coins 
having five marks on the obverse (pl. VI, 71,72). There are 
altogether thirteen coins where sun symbol is absent. 

The six-armed symbol. In frequency, six-armed symbol 
comes next to the solar symbol. It will be evident from fig. I, that 
there are altogether eleven variants of six-armed symbols, of which 
seven variants, 2, 2a, 2b, 2c, 2d, 2e and 2k are confined to class I, 
only one, 2f, to class II and 2g and 2h to classes II-III and 2i, 2j, 


2. For D.D. Kosambi's observation on the absence ofsun symbol. Sec on the 
study and metrology of silver punch-marked coins, New Indian Antiquary No. IV 
(1941-42) p. 11. 
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to class IIT only. Another variant occurs only on the reverse of 
clas I. Variant 2g, with all the six-arms intact, is available only on 
three coins of this hoard?. It may be mentioned that variant 2 has 
a widespread occurrence on the early punch-marked silver coins. 

The three-armed symbol. From class II onwards the device 
no. 3 having a pellet within circle and three arms makes its appear- 
ance. However, slightly modified version of the same mark 3a, is 
confined exclusively to class III. This device noticed on the reverse 
as well is considered as counter marks since they are to be frequently 
seen with another symbol. 

The Tree symbol, No less than twelve variants of tree 
symbols are noticed on the obverse of the coins of this hoard. 
All of them are stylized representations, sometimes even without 
a railing. Variants 4, 4a, 4c are found on the coins of class I, 
though 4b, and 4c have their continuity in other classes also. 
However, 4 and 4a are exclusive to class I. It is interesting to note 
that three-barred rail around a leafless tree does not occur in any 
other class except class I. Likewise 4a, a tree with taurines on the 
either ends of the two of the four branches below bench and a fish 
within a rectangular tank is restricted to class I. Most popular 
variant is 4d, and its beginning can be traced on the coins of class II ; 
in fact 4d reached its popularity during the subsequent periods. It 
appears that tree-symbols become a favourite motif only during the 
issue of coins belonging to class III. For, seven variants 4ef 
(pl. III, 4i) 4£, 4g, 4h, 4i, 4j and 4k—are noticed on the obverse of 
the coins. Variant 4h, however, starts from class II. 

The hill-symbol. Nine variants of this symbol are found on 
the obverse of the coins. Variants 5, 5a, 5b and 5c start with the 
coins of class I though 5 and 5b reappear on class III while they are 
not to be seen on the coins of class II. Variant 5c hare to right on 
the five-arched hill is represented on the coins of all the classes. 
Variant 5d starts with class II and becomes popular in class III. 
While 5g and 5h—three-arched hill surmounted by crescent or with- 
out it (may be out of plan) begin from class II and continues in 
class III, Particularly 5g becomes very popular on the coins of 
class III. In contrast to the squat broad arches of 5g and 5h in- 
variably found on the obverses of II and III, another variant, 
ena ana Ta Gupta's remark on this symbol Sce, Punch-marked Coins 

in the Andhra Pradesh Government Series No. r, (Hyderabad, 1961) pp. 45-46. 
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variant 7 of reverse symbol having an enlongated yet comparatively 
smaller arches, these too, always within an incuse, is the popular 
reverse marks on the coins of all classes. This important symbol not 
only changes its position but undergoes gradual transformation as 
well, at least so far its basic outline is concerned. Variant 5d, 
peacock on the hill, starts with class II and continues also in class 
III. This mark, in slightly reduced size, is used as reverse mark on 
classes II and III. Variants 5e and 5f are exclusive to class III. 

Among the animals the elephant, the bull, the rhinoceros, the 
stag and the hare noticed on the coins of this hoard. 

The elephant. Variants 6, 6a, 6b, 6c, represent elephants. 
Variant 6 is commonly shared by all the classes, while 6a and 6b 
are common toll and III, the remaining ones being exclusive 
to III. The variant 6 prominently displays its tusks and charac- 
teristics sloping back, typical of an Indian elephant, whereas the 
representation in 6a is shown without tusks, and lacks the move- 
ment and dynamism so characteristic of the variant 6a. It may 
also be pointed out that variant 6 gradually becomes less popular on 
the coins of classes II and III. 

The bull, Five different modes of representation of bulls 
indicated by variants 7, 7a, 7b, 7c and 7d are found on the coins of 
this hoard. Amongst them only variant 7 starts with class I and 
continues up to II. It is a carefully executed from exhibiting a 
proportionate body with the hump, the head and the horns. Variant 
7a—bull to right standing on a platform and taurine below the 
mouth—is a crudely modelled figure and presents a somewhat 
stylized form of the same animal. Though it starts with class II its 
maximum popularity reaches with the coins of class III. Variants 
7c, and 7d are met with only on the coins of class III. 

Rhinoceros. Variant 8 is executed on the coins of class I. 
Its faithful representation on the coins is significant, for it is now 
restricted to N.E.F.A., Assam and north Bengal. 

The stag standing before a twig. Variant 9 is an exclusive 
mark of class III. It is interesting to note that stag though much 
modified and elaborated than the present one is found on Kuninda 
coins of Ist-2nd centuries B.C.* 


4. Allan John, Catalogue of the coins of Ancient India in the British Museum, p. ci, 
PI. XXII, 1, 2 (London 1936). 
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The hare. The frequency of harc may tend to show that it was 
onc of the most popular motif with the mint-masters of the Darora 
hoard. Variants 10, 10a are ascribed to the coins helonging to class 
I whereas variants 10d and 10c are exclusive to class III. It is 
interesting to note that variant 10d commencing as an obverse 
symbol in class II becomes a reverse symbol in class III. 

_ The Fish-symbol. Five different forms of the representation 
of fishes are noticed on the coins of this hoard, the majority of which 
begin in class I. A pair of fishes within an oblong tank (Variant 
11), fish on the cither side of a spearhead within an oval tank 
(variant lla), and four fishes around and oblong platform with a 
dot in the centre all of them being enclosed (variant 11b) are 
restricted to class I. Variant 11c—two pairs of fishes in a rectangular 
tank facing each other—starts in class I but reappears in class III 
but it is absent on the coins of class II. Variants 11d is confined to 
class III only. 

The frog. Ona few specimens belonging to classes I, II and 
III appear the figure of the frog (variant 12). 

The tortoise. The symbol (variant 13) is confined to class III 
and taurine or taurines are invariably associated with this mark. 

The snake. The snake (variant 14) figures on the obverse of 
the coins of class I and continues in class III both as the obverse as 
well reverse mark. The depiction of the mark is naturalistic with 
raised hood; the serpentine body is particularly prominent on the 
coins of class I. 

The scorpion. On the coins of class III a very stylized form 
of scorpion (variant 15) is seen. 

The standard. Four types of standard variants 16, 16a, 16b 
and 16c are noticed on the coins under discussion. However, the 
triangular-headed form seems to be more favourite with the authors 
of these early coins. Variants 16 and 16a are exclusively confined to 
class I: 16a, is a triangular-headed standard on a verticle pole and 
taurines on the either side of the pole, while 16b is its modification. 
Triangular-headed standard anologus to 16 is available on the reverse 
of the coins of classes II and III. 

The caduceus. This significant mark has two clear variants. 
Variant 17—three orbs in a line arranged at a distance and bifurca- 
ted by a line—is found on the coins of all the three classes but the 
high frequency of this mark on the coins of class I shows its popula- 
rity during that time. Invariably it is found on the obverse of the 


3 
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coins. Variant 17a—three closely-set orbs comparatively smaller in 
size bifurcated by a vertical line—makes its appearance only on the 
coins of class III. Another noteworthy feature is that unlike variant 
17, the mark is often simultancously found on the reverse of the same 
coin Walsh? considered the coins bearing the caduceus both on the 
obverse and reverse as belonging to the same locality i.e. N.W.F. 
But P.L. Gupta? thinks that they are from Madhyadesa. Likewise 
there is another set of coins having peacock on the hill which 
simultaneously occur on both the sides. It is likely that these two 
devices were introduced during the issues of two new series of punch- 
marked coins. In this hoard both the series gained popularity 
during the time of class III although the latter device is represented 
by a solitary example from class II. 

The Taurines in combination with other symbols. 
Taurine is an oft-repeated: mark on the punch-marked, uninscribed 
and cast coins and are often seen with other symbols e.g., hare, 
tortoise, hill, and standard. Under this particular group is included 
the taurines in combination with those marks other than the above 
mentioned ones. There are altogether six variants of this group, 
of which 18, 18a, 18b belong exclusively to class I, variant 18c, 
18d and 18e are confined to class ITI only. 

The steel-yard. Variants 19 and 19a are distinguished by the 
arrangements of the orb and rectangle with reference to the vertical 
hook on the yard. Both the variants are in class III, but the former 
is found in class II also. 

The Human figures. Neither class I nor class II has any 
human figure. It is confined to only class III. There are three diffe- 
rent variants, 20, 20a and 20b. The first mentioned one depicts a 
standing figure holding certain objects in both the hands. Variants 
20a and 20b represent each a group of three human figures. Such 
arrangements of human figure is already recorded by others and does 
not show any peculiarity. The figures on 20b are punched by two 
different dies, the one on the extreme left being in a separate incuse. 
On the reverse of a coin of class III (variant 13 of the reverse) is 
noticed a dence analogues to 20b mentioned above. Coins having 


5. Walsh, E.H.C., Punch-marked coins from Taxila, Memoirs of the Archacological 
Survey of India No. 59 (Delhi, 1939). 


6. P.L. Gupta, ‘Punch-marked coins from Taxila, $.N.S.I. Vol. XV, part II 
(Dec. 1953) p. 172. 
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variants 20a and 20b do not show the Sun and six-armed symbols. 
Variant 20a carries only three obverse marks and a reverse device, the 
reverse mark simultaneously occurring on the obverse as well. 
Variant 20b has also three obverse marks and on the reverse, Taxila 
mark. 

The edifice. Under this group are included those symbols 
which resemble some sort of an edifice. Variants 21d, and 21e are 
noticed on the coins belonging classes I, II and III. Variants 21, 
21a, 21b, 21c and 21f are exclusively seen on the coins of class 
III. 

The crescents around a pellet. It is restricted to the coins of 
class I. Its low frequency tends to suggest how sparingly the device 
was used by the mint-masters. 

The pellets. Two variants 23 and 23a are confined to class I 
and are considered as counter-marks. 

The multi-pronged symbol. In the group under discussion 
there are four variants 24, 24a, 24b and 24c. Variants 24 and 24c are 
confined to class I, the last mentioned symbol is noteworthy since it 
resembles a type of celt known as shouldered-celt. However, the 
similarity may be an accidental one. Variants 24a and 24b are 
exclusively seen on the coins of Class III. Variant 24b may 
represent arrows arranged in a stand in an armoury. 

The flower. This is noticed only on a single coin of class I. 
But analogous reverse symbol, variant 9, is found on the coins of all 


the classes. 
IV. Classification of reverse symbols 

Altogether sixty-four symbols are noticed on the reverses of 285 
coins. Following is the classwise distribution of the symbols : 
class 1—37 ; class I1—9 class III —34. Like the obverse marks 
there are certain groups of symbols exclusive to each class : the 
numbers of such marks in classes I, II and III are 29, 2 and 22 
respectively. Some reverse marks arc found to have continued from 
class I to III, the numbers of such symbols being 3. There are 4 
symbols which begin in class I disappear in class II but reappear n 
class III. 4 symbols are shared commonly by classes II and x $ 
Thus each class has an exclusive sets of symbol along with those 

ifferent series. 

Pew : e from figures 2 and 3 illustrating the reverse 
symbols that non-discript symbols are more common on the coins 
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of class I than those on the other classes. It may also be seen that 
the reverse symbols are comparatively smaller in size than those on 
the obverse. Again, haphazardly executed punches of various des- 
criptions found on class I are gradually replaced by one or two 
marks forming regular sets as on the coins of class III. The practice 
of marking the obverse and the reverse of the same coin with one 
particular symbol viz., caduceus, peacock to right on the five-arched 
hill also starts with this class. Reverse symbols may be divided into 
twenty broad groups viz., (1) the sun symbol, (2) the six-armed 
symbol (3) the four-armed symbol, (4) the three-armed symbol, 
(5) the tree symbol, (6) the flower symbol, (7) the hill symbol, 
(8) the hare (9) the bird, (10) the fish, (11) the scorpion, (12) the 
snake, (13) the triple human figures, ( 14) the caduceus, (15) the 
standard (16) the Texila-mark, (17) the taurine or taurines in 
combination with other symbol, (18) the eye-symbol, (19) the 
damaru, (20) the circle, the square, the pellets and pronged objects. 

The sun symbol. There are altogether two variants of this 
symbol, variant I and Ia, both being confined to class I coins. As it 
is well known the sun device is rarely used as a reverse mark. 

The six-armed symbol. Only one, variant 2, is noticed 
on a solitary specimen “of class I. This variety is, however, absent 
on the obverse and is rarcly seen on the reverse. 

The four-armed symbol. Exclusively confined to class I, 
this group has three variants, 3 and 3a and 3b. Variant 3 has four 
arms with a disc-shaped object on cach end and a solid disc in the 
centre. It seems to be a precursor of the well-known Ujjain symbol 
found on the later coins. Variant 3b—a hollow cross—is also met 
with on the reverse of uninscribed-cast coins. 

The three-armed symbol. Under this category are inclu- 
ded both three-armed or three-pronged symbol. Variant 4 possibly 
a treskeleon is restricted to class I. Variant 4a isan elaborate type 
of triskeleon symbolise and is confined to class I only. On the other 
hand, 4b and 4eare noticed both on classes IY and III. But it 
seems that treskeleon symbol becomes popular during the period of 
issue of class III. Except variant 4f which is found only ona 
coin of class I, the remaining variant 4c, 4d and 4g, are noticed only 
on class III. 

The tree-symbol. This symbol has six variants and all of 
them have stylized forms, some even without a railing. Variant 5b 
is an exclusive mark for the class I. Variants 5 and 5c start with 
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class I, class II and class III too. The remaining three, 5a, 5d and 
Se are confined to class III. 

The flower symbol. Variants 6 and 6a start in classI ; 
while the former continues in the subsequent classes the latter stops 
with class I. Mention may be made of the fact that such floral 
devices occur on the obverse of a coin of class I. 

The hill symbol. The hill-symbol occurs both on the reverse 
as well as on the obverse. But there are differences between the 
two sets of device. The introduction of a triangular incuse enclosing 
a three-arched hill surmounted by a crescent and the elongation of 
the arches themselves in variant 7 of the reverse arc elements not 
noticed in analogues obverse mark i.e. variant 5g. The latter begins 
in class II and continues in class III, although its corresponding 
mark on the reverse starts from class I itself. Variant 7a is confined 
only to class I but variant 7b of the reverse and analogus variant 
Sd of the obverse appear to have started from class II. Invariably 
the size of the reverse punches of this design is smaller than the 
obverse one. 

The hare. No less than six animals, elephant, bull, rhinoce- 
ros, stag, hare are noticed on the obverse. But the only animal 
appearing on the reverse is the hare—variants 8 and 8a—and they 
start from class III. Variant 8a is analogous to variant 10d of the 
obverse. Indeed, the practice of punching animal motif on the 
reverse begins only from class III although on the obverse the animal 
device is seen right from the coins of class I. 

The bird. A stylized representation of a bird—variant 9, 
possibly a kite, occurs on a single coin belonging to classI. The 
symbol seems to be a unique specimen as it is not yet reported from 
any other hoard published so far. 

The fish. The fish is an oft-repeated reverse symbol and has 
four variants—10, 10a, 10b and 10c. Variant 10 portraying a solitary 
fish remains confined to class I. Significantly, it has no oblong or 
oval enclosure which appears to be a must with the obverse designs 
of fishes. Other examples of fishes on the reverse, are, however, 
associated with tank. A pair of fishes within an oval tank also occur 
side by side in class I : Variant 10a differs from 10b in having an 
extremely stylized representation curiously enough both of them are 
noticed on onc and the same coin. Oblong tanks enclosing a fish 


start in class III, variant 10c occurring in this class has a naturalistic 


appearance. 
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The scorpion. Of the two variants-II, ITa—the first-mentioned 
one in the earliest as it is found on the coins of class I. Ila is 
confined to class III only. 

The snake. Only one variety of this reverse mark variant-12 
is observed in this hoard, and it is exclusive to class III. But on the 
obverse it starts from class I and bears a naturalistic look. 

The triple human figures. There is a solitary example 
showing this reverse mark. This reverse symbol variant-13 appears 
in class III and is similar to the one noticed on the obverse. 

The caduceus. As already stated two varieties of this mark 
are found on the obverse. In the case of reverse, only one variety, 
(variant 14) has been used. Variant 14 of reverse devices may, 
however, be equated with variant 17a of the obverse. As a reverse 
mark it is.restricted to class III only. An interesting feature is its 
simultaneous occurrence on the obverse also; the reverse ones, 
however, are gencrally smaller in size. Sometimes this variety of 
caduceus on the reverse is accompanied by treskeleon symbol. 

The standard. The variant 15 of the reverse is similar to 
variant 16c of the obverse.: But it starts from class II while the same 
device on the obverse appears in class III. Under this group may 
be included another variety of standard, variant 15a of the reverse, 
which has, however, a peculiar double beaked head, other end being 
roundish. 

The Taxila mark. Confined exclusively to the reverse, it is 
entirely absent in class I. With its beginning in class II it becomes 
a popular reverse device on the coins of class III. The popularity 
of this symbol is revealed not only by its number but also by the 
variety of types. No less than four variants are punched on the 
reverses of the coins of classes II-III. Of them variant 16 shows the 
highest frequency. The most significant feature of this symbol is its 
emergence in class III as a single reverse-design. Sometimes the 
device is accompanied by triskeleon mark. 

The taurine and taurines in combination with other | 
marks, Five variants of this symbol are noticed on the reverse. 

Variants 17a and 17b are exclusive to class I while 17 is available 
on the coins of classes I and III. . Variant 17c, a pellet flanked 
by taurine and triskels within an incuse, is exclusive to class II. 


Like the obverse mark. 18c, variant 17d of the reverse is also 
confined to class III, 
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The eve symbol. Variants 18, 18a, 18b and 18c resemble 
in shape the human eyes. All of them are confined to class I and 
do not occur on the obverse. Variant 18a has also a dot in the 
centre which may recall pupil of the eye. Variant 18b has got 
several pellets along the upper edge of the mark, whereas in the 
variant 18c an oblique line may be seen within the oval. 

The damaru. Variant 19, the damaru shaped object, is 


found in class I. Itis absent in class II but re-appears on the 
coins of class III. 


The circles, squares pellets and pronged objects. Eight 
variants of this group are seen on the reverses of the coins. Variant 
20,a simple device having a circle and a dot within, is observed 
on class I only. While variants 20a and 20b start from class I 
are also available in class III. But 20c is confined to class I only. 
Variant 20d is in *U' shaped object within an incuse and is an 
exclusive to class I. Variant 20e is noted only on class I. While 
in variant 20e there isa dot a upright small bar (dash) may be 
seen in 20f enclosed within a square. The latter starts 
from class I and is about in class II but  re-appears 
in class III. Variants 20g is included in this group 
and is noticed in ciass I only. The variant 20g seems to bea 
variety of the so-called counter-mark. Variant 20h appears on 
class III only and seems to be a rare mark. Variant 20i is a thick 
pellet flanked by four arcs and a dot or pellet within each arc. 
The mark is seen exclusively on the coins of class I. Variant 20i 
(plv, 54) isa sickle like object noticed on a coin belonging to 
class I. 

V. Popularity of the individual symbol. 

The comparative frequency of the obverse and the reverse 
symbols is shown in the tables 3 and 4. It can also be noticed 
from the Tables that the majority of the marks have a numerical 
limitation. In terms of percentage the classwise frequency of the 
obverse symbols occurring on more than six specimens are as follows : 
1=11.42% ; I1—2.596 ; III—18.4694 and accordingly, the reverse 

=5.5% : I1—6.2595 ; III— 11.1195. Seven obverse 

percentages are I=5.5% ; ru i 
bols, variants—1, 5C, 6, 12, 17, 21d, and 2le are found on al 
Denies and it isobvious that the comparative popularity of a 


symbol among the various classes can be judged only from these 


common devices. 
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On the reverse, there are only two marks, variants—5 and 6, 
found on all the classes, There are certain symbols, variants— 
1, 3, 3a, 5d, 10d, 14, 16, 17a, 18c, 20a and 25 of the obverse 


analogus to variants la, 4b, 4d, 7b, 8a, 12, 15, 14, 17d, 13 and 6 of 
the reverse. 


Among the symbols found on the obverse of class I, the solar 
device with 98.87% is the most popular one but the symbol reaches 
its apex in class II with 100% frequency. In class III it slightly 
loses its popularity and the frequency is 94.00%. Compared to the 
obverse the frequency of this mark as reverse device is insignificant. 
Variant 5C of the obverse is to be found on all the classes but a 
gradual decline may also be noticed: in class I the frequency is 
34.75% whereas in classes II and III it comes to 8.82% and 0.91% 
respectively. Variant 6—elephant with tusks—accounts for 37.5% 
in class I, 2.94% in class II, and 1.38% in class III. It is evident 
from the Table that variant 12 has a low frequency in the subse- 
quent classes. Variant 17—caduceus with separated orbs—in class 
I records 12.75% frequency, in class II 11.78% and in class III 
only 0.91%. Variants 21d and 21e both record 6.25% in class I ; 
in class II their frequency is comparatively less than the previous 
class. But in class II, variant 2le records 5.01% indicates a slight 
improvement upon the preceding class. 


On the reverse variant 5, leaf is noticed in all the classes. In 
class I the frequency is 15.63% whereas in classes II and III the 
percentages are 2.94 and 0.91%. Variant 6 records 28.12% in 
class I while in II it is merely 2.94%—and only 0.91% coins of 
class III carrying the mark. Of the twelve symbols found on the 
obverse and as well as reverse, the variants 3 and 3a of the obverse 
are analogus to variants 4b and 4d of the reverse, 3 and 4 starting 
from class II onwards. Among the symbols of this category variant 
4d reaches the maximum circulatian during the issue of the coin of 
class III. Caduceus—(variant—17 of the obverse and 14 of the 
reverse) is noticed on the obverse as well as on the reverse of the 
same coin. Like-wise peacock on the five-arched hill (variant 5d of 
the obverse and 7b of the reverse) is also simultaneously found on 
both the sides of same coin. The practice of marking the obverse 
as well as the reverse of a coin by one and same symbol as far as de 
former device is concerned is confined to class III only, while t 2 
latter starts from class II onwards. The frequency percentages o 
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958 PUNCH-MARKED SILVER COINS 
caduceus on the obverse are 10.50% (24 nos.) and 10.04% 
(22 nos.) respectively. The peacock on the hill in class II is noticed 
on a solitary coin, but those occurring on their obverse and 
reverse of class III show each a frequency of 6.89% (16 nos.) ; 
8.67% (19 nos). | In former case the difference in frequency between 
the obverse and the reverse in class II is in just two specimens. In- 
cidentally, both coins referred to above bear on the obverse the 
caduceus (variants 17a) which usually should bc repeated by the 
same symbol on the reverse (variant 14) but instead the reverses of 
two of these coins are marked with variant 5d. 


It is evident from the above that the popularity of a symbol 
was never a static phenomenon ; it, too, has its rise, and fall. But 
it cannot be determined from a single hoard the factors governing 
the rise and fall in the popularity are regional or temporal in charac- 
ter, the latter appearing to be a great likelihood. 


VI. Conclusion 

It is evident that the Darora hoard of punch-marked silver 
coins consists of issues of three fabrics possibly following three 
different standards of weight, size and thickness. These differe- 
nces are manifest also in the use and disuse of smbols in each class : 
the most significant factor is the occurrence of sets of exclusive 
devices on coins of each class. 

The three classes enumerated above might have been issued 
in different periods of time and most likely class I coins, represented 
the carliest of the three. The punch-marked silver coins of the 
earlicr Taxila hoard found at Bhir mound in 1924 compare very 
well in shape size, fabric and in the use of symbols with the issues 
of class I. But the higher frequency of the double obverse coins in 
the former may indicate that even the earlier Bhir mound hoard 
contained still earlier issues. In other words only certain portion of 
the earlier Bhir round hoard deposited some time in 3177 B.C. is 
comparable to the class I issues of the Darora hoard. 

Class II of Darora judged from the better state of preservation 
having several coins in mint-condition, one is tempted to ascribe it 
as the latest among the series. This class of coins, apart from many 
identical features have perfectly harmonious device on the reverse 
and is comparable with the later Bhir Mound hoard datable to the 


7. Walsh, (1939) Op. Cit. p. 1. 
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middle of the third century B.C. on the basis of an associate gold 
coins of Diadotus? (248 B.C.). 

Evidently the Darora hoard was buried near about the middle 
of the third century B.C. One may reasonably calculate the timc- 
span covered by this hoard : perhaps it covered a period of about 
sixty years within which punch-marked coins had at least three 
different issues. Class II coins of the hoard represent a transitional 
phase, for it shared the characteristics not only of I but also of III. 
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Appendix 


Eighty sclected specimens from the hoard arc illustrated in 
plates I-VII. Nos. 1-20 and 80 represent the coins of class I variety 
and nos, 21-28 of class II variety while the remaining are from 


class III group. 


1. Obv. : 
Rev. : 
2. Obv. : 
Rev. : 
3. Obv. : 
Rez. : 
4, Obv. : 
Rev. : 
5. Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Plate XXXVU 


1, 2, 6, 8, 25. 

1, 5, 20h. 

Weight : 2.9244 gm. ; size 2.71X1.10 cm; 
Thickness : 0.15 cms. Condilion: very worn; 
Jabric : thin; texture : smooth; Shape : oblong 
elongated. 


1, 2, 5G, 6, 7. 

7, 9. 

Weight: 3.251 gm; size: 1.91x1.72 cm; 
Thickness : 0.17 cm; condition: worn ; Sabric : 
medium ; lexlure : medium ; shape : oblong. 


l, 2, 5G, 6, 7. 

la 6, 7, 

Weight : 2,910 gm. ; size : 2.10 cm. dia; thickness : 
0.11 cm Condition: worn ; fabric: thin ; texture : 
medium ; shape : round. 


1, 2, 5C, 7, 11. 

5,17 a. 

Weight: 3.1504 gm; size: 2.07x1.33 cm; 
Thickness :- 0.16 cm 3; condition : worn; fabric : 
medium ; lexlure : medium ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2, 6, 7, 16a, 

la, 6, 10a, 10b and ? 

Weight : 3.076 gm ; size : 2.01x1.91 cm ; thickness : 
0.12 9m condilion : very worn ; fabric : thin ; 
lextnre : medium ; shape : oblong. 
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6. Obv. : 
Rev. : 
7. Obu. 
Rev. 
8. Obu. 
Rev. 
9. Obv. : 
Rev. 
10. Obv. : 
Rev. : 
11. Obv. : 
Rev. : 
12 Obv. : 
Rev. : 
e 
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1, 2a, 5b, 6, 16a. 

6, 7, 20, 20c and ? 

Weight : 3.1076 gm ; size : 2.05 x 1.20 cm : thickness 
0.17 cm ; condition : worn ; fabric : medium ; texture : 
coarse ; shape : oblong. 


l, 2, 6, 8, 11b. 

7, 20a and ?, ?, ?. 

Weight : 3.2374 gm; size : 2.35 x 1.73 5 thickness : 
0.14. Condition: worn ; fabric : medium ; texture : 
coarse. Shape: oblong. ` 

1, 2, 6, 8(?), 23 and ? 

5, 6a 7, 18 and ?, ? 

Weight: 2.884 gm; size: 2.00X1.41 cm; 
thickness : 0.15 cm. Condition : very worn ; fabric : 
thin ; texture : medium ; shape : oblong ; Remark : 
double obverse coin. 

1, 2, 6, 10b, 16, 24 (possibly over-punched on an 
earlier symbol—tree) and ?, ? 

la, 2(?), 7, 10, 11, 17, 17b, 18b, 20 and ?, ? 
Weight : 2.872 gm ; size : 2.26 dia ; cm. ; thickness : 
0.14 cm; condition: very worn; fabric : thin ; 
lexture : medium ; shape : round ; remark : Double 
obverse and note the weight and thickness of the 
coin. 


. 1, 2, 5c, 12, 17. 


4a, (two specimens) 17b and ? 

Weight : 2.953 gm ; size : 1.88 X 1.44 cm; thickness : 
0.16 cm ; Condilion : very worn ; fabric : medium ; 
lexlure : medium ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2, 5, 7, 18. 

7, 20i, 18. 

Weight : 3.2262 gm ; size : 1.82 cm dia ; Thickness : 
0.17 cm ; condition : very worn ; fabric : medium ; 
lexlure : coarse ; shape : round. : 
1, 2, 4, 5a, 13a, 

1, 20 (?) and ?, 

Weight : 3.108 gm ; size : 1.93 x 1.40 cm ; thickness: 
0.16 cm; Condition: Worn; fabric: medium ; 
texture ; Smooth ; Shape : oblong. 
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13. 


14. 


I5. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


APPENDIX 
Plate XXXVIII 


1, 2, 4C, 5a, 18a, 

6 and ? ?, 

Weight : 3.2268 gm ; size: 1.73 x 1.56 cm; Thick- 
ness : 0.17 cm ; condition : worn ; fabric : medium : 
texture : smooth ; shape : oblong 


I, 2c, 4, 7, (?), 11a, 

17 b(?) 

Weight: 3.0274 gm; size: 1.96x1.18 cm; 
Thickness : 0.17 cm ; condition: worn; fabric : 
medium ; lexlure : smooth ; shape : oblong. 


1, 2k, 10a, 21e, 21d. 

Sb and ?, ? 

Weight : 3.265 gm ; size: 1.94X 1.33 cm ; thickness : 
0.17 cm.Condition : worn ; fabric : medium ; texture : 
smooth. Shape : oblong. 

l, 2a, 5b, 7, 16a. 

5c, 18, 10e and ? 

Weight : 2.935 gm ; size : 2.05 X 1.45 cm ; thickness : 
0.15 cm; condition: very worn ; Jabric : thin ; 
texture : smooth ; shape : oblong. 

I, 2, ?, ? and 17. 

blank. ` 

Weight : 2.9568 gm ; size : 1.76 cm. dia; thickness : 
worn ; fabric : medium ; texture : smooth ; shape : 
round. 


1, 2e, 14, 21d and ? 

20b, ?, ? 

Weight : 2.9904 gm; size: 1.90x1.46 cm; thick- 
ness :0.15 condition: very worm; fabric: thin ; 
texture : smooth ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2b, 8, 10, 11b (?) 

4f, 6, Ga, 7a, 20b and ?, ?. (there are two speci- 
mens of var. 6) 

Weight : 3.1496 gm ; size: 1.69X1.62 cm; thick- 
ness : 0.17 cm ; condition ; worn ; fabric : medium ; 
lexlure + smooth. 
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20. Obv.: 

Rev. : 
21. Obv. : 
22. Obv. : 


23. Obv. : 


24. Obv. : 
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1, 2d, 4a (?) 18 and ? 
la, 3b, 6, 19 and ? ? ? 
Weight : 3.2006 gm ; size: 2.20x1.30 cm; thick- 
ness: 0.15 cm ; condition : very worn ; fabric : thin ; 
levlure : smooth ; shape : oblong. 
1, 5c, 7, 17. 
10c, ?, ?. 
Weight : 3.358 gm ; size : 1.56 1.54 cm; thickness : 
0.19 cm; condilion: worn; fabric: medium ; 
lexture : medium ; shape oblong. 
1, 3, 5c, 12, 17 and ? 
17c. 
Weight : 3,1508 gm ; size : 1.60X1.25 cm ; thick- 
ness : 0.19 cm ; condition : worn ; fabric : medium ; 
lexture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 
1, 2h. 5 C, 17, 21 C. 
5. 
Weight : 2.9776 gm ; size: 1.65 Xx1.41 cm; thick- 
ness : 0.18 cm ; condition : worn ; fabric : medium ; 
lexlure : coarse ; shape : oblong. 
1, 2g, 6, 12, 21d. 
7; 
Weight : 3.1004 cm ; size: 1.50x 1.42. cm; thick- 
ness : 0.18 cm ; condition : worn ; fabric : medium ; 
Plate XXXIX 

l, 2g, 4d, 5g, 6b. 
16. 
Weight : 3.2518 gm ; size: 1.40 cm dia ; thickness : 
0.25 cm; condilion : worn ; fabric : medium ; shape : 
round. 
1, 2f, 10d, 21d, and ? 

? 


Weight : 3.1724 gm; size : 1.74 cm ; dia ; thickness : 
0.19 cm.; condition : worn; fabric : medium; texture : 
medium; shape : round. 
1, 2g, 5g, 6a, 10e, 

? 


Weight : 3.1252 gm; size : 1.34 cm dia; thickness : 


_ 027 cm; condition : fairly. worn; fabric : medium; 


lexlure : coarse ; shape : round 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33, 


34. 


35. 


‘APPENDIX, 


l, 2g, 4d, 5g, 7a, 

16. 

Weight : 3.4106 gm; size: 1.65x 1.49 cm ; thick- 
ness : 0.20 cm; condition : fresh; Jabric : medium; 
lexture : coarse; shape : oblong. 

l, 2g, 4d, 5g, 7a, 

16 

Weight : 3.291 gm; size; 1.60 1.51 cm; thickness 
0.18 cm; condition : fresh; Jabric : medium; texture : 
coarse; shape : oblong. 

l, 2g, 4d, 5g, 7a, 

16. 

Weight : 3.142 gm; size : 1.69 x 1.36 cm; thickness 
0.20 cm; condition : fresh; Jabric : medium; texture : 
coarse; shape : oblong 

1, 2g, 4d, 5h, 7a 

16. > 
Weight : 3.1556 gm; size : 1.67 x 1.32 cm; thicknss : 
0.20 cm; condition : fresh: fabric : medium; texture : 
coarse; shape : oblong. 

l, 2g (?), 4d, 5h, 7b (?), 

16. 

Weight : 3.065 gm; size : 1.76x 1.10 cm; thickness : 
0.23 cm; condition : fresh; fabric : medium; lexture : 
coarse; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 4d, 5g, 7b, 

16 (F). 

Weight : 2.7952 gm; size : 1.48 X 1.40 cm; thickness : 
0.20 cm; condition : worn; fabric : medium; lexture : 
medium ; shape ; oblong. 

1, 2g, 4d, 5g, 7a, 
16. 

Weight : 3.1816 gm ; size : 1.52x1.40 cm ; thick- 
ness : 0.20 condition : fairly fresh ; fabric : medium ; 
lexlure : coarse ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 4j, 5e, 7c, : 

? 


Weight: 3.316 gm; size: 1.37x 1.36 cm 3 thick- 


. ness 0.24 cm ; condition: fairly worn ; Jabric : thick; 


lexture : ‘coarse ; shape : oblong. 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


.41. 


42. 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev, : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Ob. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
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1, 2g, 4d, 5g, 15, 

16. : 

Weight : 3.2652 gm; size 1.80x 1.20 cm : /Aick- 
nees: 0.20 cm; condition : fairly fresh ; Jabric : 
thick ; texture: medium : Shape : oblong. 


Plate XL 


l. 2g, 4d, 5g, 16b, 

167225 

Weight : 3.096 gm ; size : 1.42x 1.37 cm; thick- 
ness : 0.20 cm ; condition : fresh ; fabric : medium ; 
lexlure : medium ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 4d, 5h, 16b, 

16 

Weight : 3.1766 gm; size: 1.65x 1.19 cm ; thick- 
ness : 0.24 cm; condition : fairly fresh ; fabric : 
lexture : thick ; medium ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 4d, 5h, 16b, 

16. - 

Weight : 3.330 gm; size :1.50X 1.35. cm ; thick- 
ness : 0.25 cm ; condilion: fairly fresh ; Jabric : 
thick ; texture : medium ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 4g, 5g, 16b, 

15 

Weight : 3.1862 gm ; size : 1.51X1.23 cm ; thick- 
ness: 0.25 cm ; condition: fairly fresh ; fabric: 
thick ; lexlure : coarse ; shape : oblong. . 

1, 2g, 4e, 5h, 16c, 

16. 

‘eight : 2.8892 gm ; size : 1.55X 1.38 cm 3 thick- 
ness: 0.19 cm ; condition : fairly fresh ; Jabric : 
medium ; texture : medium ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 5g, 5d, 19, 

? 
Weight : 3.0452 gm; size: 1.42 X 1.11 cm ; thick- 
ness: 0.28 cm; condition: fairly fresh; fabric : 
thick ; texture . medium ; shape : oblong. 
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43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 
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1, 2g, 5g, 5C, 19a, 
7b. 
Weight : 3.020 gm; size: 1.43X1.33 cm; thick- 
ness: 0.20 cm ; condition : fairly fresh ; fabric: 
medium ; lexture : medium ; shape : oblong. 
l, 2j, 5d, 5g, 19, 
7b. 
Weight : 3.258 gm ; size:1.95x1.31 cm ; thick- 
ness: 0.25 cm; condilion: fairly fresh ; fabric: 
thick : texture : medium ; shape : oblong. 
1, 2g, 5g, 5d, 19, 
7b. 
Weight : 3.2214 gm ; size: 1.49X 1.28 cm ; thick- 
nes$ : 0.24 cm ; condition : fairly fresh; fabric: 
thick ; texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 
1, 2g, 5g, 7b, 19, 

? 
Weight : 2.895 gm; size: 1.30x1.02 cm ; thick- 
ness: 0.28 cm ; condition: fairly fresh ; fabric: 
thick ; lexlure : coarse ; shope : oblong. 
1, 2g, 4d, 5, 19, 
4e and ? 
Weight: 3.1116 gm; size: 1.29X1.20 cm; thick- 
ness : 0.25 cm; condition : fairly fresh; fabric : thick; 
lexlure : coarse; shape : oblong. 
1, 2g, 5g, 10c, 17 a, 
4d, 14. 
Weight : 3.3364 gm; size: 1.73 X 1.38 cm; thick- 
ness: 0.19 cm; condition: fairly fresh; fabaic: 
medium; lexlure : medium; shape : oblong. 


Plate XLI 


1, 2g, 5h, 10c, 17a, 

15, 15a ?. 

Weight: 3.222 gm; size: 1.30 x 1.07 cm; ¢hick- 
ness: 0.30 cm; condition: fairly fresh; fabric : 
thick; lexture : coarse; shape : oblong. 
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32.. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 
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1, 2g, 5h, 13, 17a, 

4c. 14 and ?. 

Weight: 2.8924 gm; size: 1.55 x 1.30 cm; thick- 
ness: 0.19 cm; condition: fairly fresh; fabric: 
medium; texture : coarse; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 5g, 13, 17a, 

14, 

Weight : 3.1164 gm; size : 1.38 x 1.10 cm; thick- 
ness: 0.30 cm; condition : fairly fresh; fabric : 
thick ; texture: coarse; shape : oblong. > 

1, 2j, 4k, 9, 17, 

7 b and ? 

Weight : 3.0862 gm; size: 1.51 cm; dia ; thick- 
ness: 0.24 cm; condition: fairly fresh ; fabric: 
thick ; texture : coarse ; shape : round. 

1, 2g, 4d (?), 5g, 17a, 

14. 


Weight : 3.0766 gm ; size : 1.55 x 1.25 cm 3 thick- 
ness : 0.22 cm; condilion : fairly fresh ; fabric : 
thick /exture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 5g, 10c, 21c, 

20 j Asickle like object. 

Weight : 3.3372 gm ; size: 2.00 x 0.74 cm 3 thick- 
ness: 0.32 cm; condition : fairly fresh ; fabric: 
thick texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 10e, 17, 21d, 

? 


Weight : 2.9856 gm ; size: 1.52 X 1.31 cm; thick- 
ness: 0.21 cm; condilion: fairly fresh ; fabric 
thick ; texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2h, 4 h, IIc, 21, 

8a, 17 (?) and, 

Weight : 3.1528 gm; size : 1.45 X 1.25 cm 3 thick- 
ness: 0.22 cm; condition fairly fresh; fabric: 
thick ; texture : coarse ; shape oblong. 

1, 2g, 3a, 10e, 21d, 

? 


Weight : 3.254 gm ; size 1.47 cm ; dia : lhickness : 
0.25 cm; condition : fairly fresh; fabric thick; 
lexture : mcdium shape : round. 
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58. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


. Obv.: 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 
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1, 2g, (?) 5g, 10e. 21f, 

16. 

Weight :3.3148 gm ; size: 1.27 x 1.06 cm; thick- 
ness 0.33 cm; condilion: fairly fress; fabric: 
thick texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 5g, 7a, 21 e, 

16. 

Weight : 3.0206 gm; size: 1.20 x 1.10 cm ; thick- 
ness: 0.30 cm; condilion fairly fresh: fabric: 
thick ; texture : medium ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 3, 4b, 6a, 

5a, 6 and ?. 

Weight : 3.1954 gm ; size: 1.50 X 1.04 cm ; thick- 
ness: 0.26 cm; condilion: fairly fresh: fabric; 
thick : lexlure : medium; shape : oblong. 


Plate XLII 


1, 2g, 5g, 6a, 10c, 

7. 

Weight : 3.2572 gm ; size: 1.57 X 1.00 cm; thick- 
ness: 0.30 cm: condition: fairly fresh ; fabric: 
thick ; texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 4i, 5g, 10d, 

15a, 20b. 

Weight :3. 2916 gm; size: 1.22 X 1.18 cm ; thick- 
ness: 0.30 cm; condition: fairly fresh ; fabric 
thick ; dexlure : medium; shape : oblong. 

5d, 19, 20a, 

7b. 

Weight : 3.3226 gm ; size: 1.45 X 1.09 cm; thick- 
ness : 0.28 cm ; condition: fresh ; fabric: thick ; 
lexlure : coarse shape : oblong. 

4d, 6b, 20 b, 

16. 

Weight : 3.1076 gm ; size: 1.44 X 1.32 cm 3 thick- 
ness: 0.21 cm; condilion fresh; fabric: thick ; 
lexlure : medium shape : oblong. 
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65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


Ow. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obu. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 


Obv. : 
Rev. : 
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“10c, 17a, 20a, 


4d, 14. 


Weight : 2.9766 gm ; size: 1.44 X 1.39 cm ; thick- 
ness : 0.20 cm ; condition : fresh ; fabric: medium 
lexlure medium : shape : oblong. 


1, 5h, 21e, 

4b, 5a, 

Weight. : 3.1702 gm ; size 1.74 x 0.88 cm ; thick- 
ness: 0.30 cm; condition fairly fresh ; fabric : 
thick ; texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 


2g. 4d, 5h, 7a, 

4b, 16. 

Weight : 3.138 gm ; size: 1.54 x 1.47 cm 3 thick- 
ness : 0.20 eondilion : fairly fresh ; fabric : medium ; 
texture medium shape : oblong . 


1, 5g, 6c, 17a, 

14, 17 

Weight : 3.006 gm ; size: 1.33 x 1.29 cm; thick- 
ness: 0.23 cm; condilion: fairly worn; fabric 
thick ; lexlure : medium : shape : oblong. 


1: 5g, 17a, 24a, 

14, (?). 

Weight : 2.971 gm; size 1.46 cm; dia, ; thickness : 
condition : fresh ; fabric: thick ; texture : coarse ; 
0.72 cm ; shape : round. 


1, 2i, 4i, 18e, 

Ila. 
Weight: 9.064 gm; size : 1.32X 1.29 cm. ; thick- 
ness; 0.26 cm.; condilion : fairly fresh ; fabric : 
thick ; lexlure : coarse ; shape : oblong. 


5, 5d, 10d, 19, 24b, 

7b. : 
Weight : 3.2358 gm. ; size : 1.35x 1.29 cm. ; thick- 
ness: 0.23 cm. ; conditions fairly fresh; fabric : 
thick ; texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 
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76. 


77. 


78. 
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5, 10c, 10d, 17a, 24b, 

4d, 14. 

Weight : 3.2756 gm. ; size: 1.40xX 1.35 cm. ; thick- 
ness: 0.24 cm.; condition: fairly fresh ; fabric: 
thick ; texture : medium ; shape : oblong. 


Plate XLIII 


l, 2g, 4d, 4f, 5g, 7a. 

16. 

Weight : 3.1864 gm. ; size: 1.69 cm. ; dia: thick- 
ness: 0.20 cm. ; condition fairly fresh ; fabric: 
medium ; texture: medium ; shape : round. 

1, 2g, 4d, 5g, 7b, 20, 

4e, 16. 

Weight : 3.2392 gm. ; size: 1.61 X 1.55 cm. 3 thick- 
ness: 0.19 cm. ; condition: fairly fresh; fabric: 
medium ; lexlure : coarse ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 5g, 13 (?), 17a, 21b, 

4d, 14. 

Weight : 2.8124 gm. ; size: 1.51x 1.25 cm. ; thick- 
ness: 0.20 cm.; condition: fairly fresh ; fabric: 
medium ; texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 3, 5g, 16b, 17a, 

14. 

Weight : 3.242 gm. ; size: 1.53x1.32 cm. ; thick- 
ness: 0.22 cm. ; condition: fairly fresh ; fabric : 
thick ; lexture : medium ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 10e, 21e and ?, 

13, 4b, 

Weight : 3.247 gm. ; size: 1.50x1.06 cm. ; thick- 
ness: 0.27 cm. ; condition : fairly fresh ; fabric: 
thick ; texture : medium ; shape : oblong. 

1, 2g, 5g, 17a, ?, 

7b. 

Weight : 3.0716 gm. ; size: 1.24X 1.15 cm. ; thick- 
ness : 0.27 cm.; condition: fairly fresh; fabric: 
thick ; texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 
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79. Obv. : 1, 2j, 5f (over punched on an another symbol), 
Rev. : Se (two specimens), 6a, ?, ?, ?. 
Weight: 3.064 gm. ; size: 1.63% 1.52 cm. 3 thick- 
ness: 0.17 cm. ; condition: fairly fresh ; Jabric : 
medium ; texture : coarse ; shape : oblong. 
80. Obv. : la, 2a, 11, 16, 17, 23a, 24c, 
Rev. : 4, 5, (two specimens) 17b, 20 and ? 
Weight : 3.006 gm. ; size : 2.13 cm. dia; thickness : 
0.14 cm. ; condition: very worn; fabric: thin; 
lexlure : coarse ; shape : round. 
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Hinduism 
PROF. K. CHATTOPADHYAYA 


TATA TK HET EMA AAA frs 
UAT THT AILEY qd HATH 


INDUISM is the result of a long historical process. Its first 
beginnings go to an age earlier than the Vedas and the advent 
of the Aryans in India, Since the discovery in 1924 of a pre-historic 
civilization in Sind and the Punjab, we have learnt a lot about these 
first beginnings. Then came the Aryans with an altogether different 
civilization. In the sixth century before Christ there arose in 
eastern India two important religious movements, JAINISM and 
BUDHISM, which deeply influenced the general current of religious 
life throughout the land. Certain migrants from Iran introduced a 
special cult of Sun-worship which found many followers in the 
country. When Aryan civilization penetrated to the South, it was 
not a case of Aryanisation of the South only but also considerable 
influence on the culture of the North. Many of the great Acharyas 
(Religious Leaders) were born in the South. Even Christianty and 
Islam that came later did not fail to influence Hindus. 
2. It is natural that a religion which developed through such 
a length of time and over such a vast area should have an infinite 
variety of forms. We have no single dogma universally accepted 
and no single set of practices followed everywhere. An intelligent 
writer on this religion has, therefore, avoided defining Hinduism. 
He has instead defined a Hindu in purely formal manner: ‘Every 
one is a Hindu (1) who does not repudiate that designation ; or 
better still, because more positive, who says he is a Hindu and 
(2) accepts any of the many : beliefs and follows any of the many 
practices that are anywhere regarded. as Hindu’ (Govinda Das, 
Hinduism, Madras, 1924, p. 57). - A name some learned men have 
given to this religion is San@lena Dharma which means Eternal 
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Religion or, according to the usage of the Vedic language, Old 
Religion. Dharma has got a much wider connotation than the word 
Religion. Inany way, the term San@tana Dharma, though a con- 
venient name, does not give a correct indication about the universal 
nature of Hinduism. It contains beliefs and practices at every 
stage of human development from the lowest to the highest. Any 
body is free to accept any belief and follow any practice that may 
satisfy his spiritual cravings. No one need go without religion 
because a particular type has no appeal for him. 


3. Let us now see how Hinduism has acquired this peculiar 
position in human history. The archaeological excavations in the 
pre-historic sites at Mohanjodaro, Chanhundaro, Harappa and 
other areas have revealed the existence of a highly civilized people, 
who were not only advanced from the material point of view but 
also from that of spiritual endeavours. The most characteristic 
way of all Indian religions is the emphasis they lay on Yogic 
contemplation for the realisation of the Absolute. A German 
writer, Dr. J. W. Hauer, had traced the beginnings of Yoga to 
certain passages in the Rigveda-Samhita and the Atharvaveda-samhiia 
which allude to mystic powers acquired through yogic practices by 
long-haired, tawny-robed ascetics (Die Anfaenge der Yygapraxis, 
Stuttgart, (1222), pp. 169 ff.) But today we are in a position to 
see that the beginnings of Yoga are to be traced to Mohanjodaro 
and Harappa, long before the Aryans came to this sacred land and 
those Vedic texts were composed. Other elements of the religious 
life of those people that have survived upto the present day are 
(1) worship of a Mother Goddess, (2) worship of a Creator God 
(3) worship of sacred trees, (4) likely worship of the Bull, (5) the 
importance of bath before any worship and (6) iconic representa- 
tion of gods and goddesses. 


4. Then come the sturdy Aryans with great gifts of poetry, 
believing in a number of gods, a high regard for truth and no irace 
of iconism in religious practice. ‘Though the gods were anthropomor- 
phically conceived and described, their images were never made 
and used in worship. This has remained true of the Vedic ritual 
even today. The modern Vedic Pandita, who follows the ordinary 
Hindu way of life and uses images of gods in his personal worship, 
never uses images of Vedic deities in the Vedic rituals that he 


performs. It is to those ancient Aryans that we have to trace the 
© 
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vast literature of the Vedas. The Vedas show that the ancient 
Aryans worshipped a number of Gods, Dyaus, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, 
Visnu, Rudra, Agni etc. and a few goddesses like Prithivi, Aditi. 
It was, however, tacitly assumed that behind these Gods and 
Goddesses, there was a Highest God, Prajapati, ‘The Lord of the 
Creatures.’ Mitra, Varuna and the other Adityas, who were solar 
deities, were very high moral powers. Mitra and Varuna kept 
unwinking watch over human actions through day and night. All 
moral transgressions were severely punished. 

5. The Vedic ritual was originally a very simple affair. 
Offerings of food and drink were placed on spread out kusa grass. 
The names of the deities for whom they were meant were invoked 
by a priest and the offerings were then dedicated to them. This 
completed the sacrifice. After the dedication of the offerings, the 
latter were partaken by the worshippers havih-šeşa (Remnants of 
the Sacrifice). This corresponds to modern prasada. In course of 
time, however, the rituals grow more and more complex and their 
numbers multiplied. The daily Agnihotra ceremony continued as 
a simple affair : offering of milk or some other substance direct to 
Agni (Fire), morning and evening. Agnihotra was a duty enjoined 
on a householder. It was a nilya karma (compulsory duty) and, 
therefore, led to result beyond the purification of the self. All other 
rituals led to material happiness, here or hereafter. ; 

6. Asthe centuries rolled on, these rituals could not satisfy 
the more reflective persons among the Aryans. Some of them took 
to speculations about the ultimate nature of things. Many Aryans 
had by now crossed the Beas .and the Sutlej and settled in the 
Kuruksetra country. It was mostly in the Kuruksetra country, 
on the banks of the holy river Sarasvati, that the Vedic ritual order 
developed. As the Aryans penetrated further _ east, they came into 
real contact with pre-Aryan civilization. Yogic contemplation was 
learnt and practised. The law of Karma and the transmigration of 
the soul were accepted without question. There are reasons for 
believing that all this OR the penmar ee ems 

. i ical speculations 
Ero AU le Rud to understand that there was 


f things started, peop na 
vet deine reality Sat (Existence), which is the source of the world, 


in which the world subsists and in which it finally merges. An old 
ritualistic term, brahma, which originally meant prayer or manira, 
was now used for.this Ultimate Reality. Not only was the world 
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considered identical with Brahma but the Soul was considered fully 
identical with that Sat, in the Upanisads a series of Vedic texts of 
this period. Tat tvam asi (Thou art That) is-onc of the most famous 
mahavakyas (great texts) of the Upanisads. That Brahman is of the 
nature of Sat (Existence—already mentioned), Cit (Consciousness) 
and Ananda (Bliss). It is the realisation of identification with this 
Saccidananda Brahma that releases man from the bondage of the 
Karma and establishes him in Salvation. Rituals cannot take man 


to this goal. 


7. Shortly after the beginnings of the Upanishadic age two 
princes of Eastern India, Vardhamana and Gautama left their 
homes, afflicted by realisation of misery in life and sought, each in 
his own way, the means conquering misery. The results are the 
two great religions of Jainism and Buddhism. Their trcatment is 
outside the scope of the present essay. Their influence on Hinduism 
has, however, to be mentioned. Both the religions and specially 
Jainism laid great emphasis on Ahimsa, (non-killing). This pro- 
foundly influenced Hinduism. Before the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism, there were ascetics in the land, probably from the 
hoariest antiquity. But both these religions established orders of 
monks. Hinduism also fell in line. 


8. According to the law of Karma, as you do, so you suffer. 
All our experiences in life are due to our past actions. Actions are 
endless and their results have to be experienced not in one life alone 
but in endless series of births and deaths. Some ascetics, who did not 
follow the path of knowledge of the Upanisads, tried to practise 
utter inaction to escape the baneful effects of action. Some of them 
also killed their bodies as the body was an instrument of action. A 
passage in the Iga Upanisad strongly repudiates this attitude. It 
recommends the performance of actions, asserting that no taint 
adheres to the Soul on account of action and condemns suicide. 
How one can escape the taint of Karma even when performing 
actions was shown by Krisna in the Niskama-Karma-Yoga, the 
method of performing actions without a desire for their results, in 
the Bhagavadgita. This wasa revolutionary doctrine taught by this 
great teacher. The Bhagavdgua which is a part of the Mahabharata 
is an epitome of the Upanisads. Its ultimate purpose seems to 
the writer of this essay to have been teaching of single-minded 
devotion towards God with complete self-surrender, 
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9. Under the influence of the Monism of the Upanishads, 
the old polytheism changed into a peculiar type of monothcism. 
Of the various Gods and Goddesses that one -who appealed most to 
the devotee became his is[a-devatà (desired deity), the chief deity, 
God in a theistic sense, and the other Gods and Goddesses become 
His subordinates. This was probably helped by the ideas of the 
Satvatas or Aikantikas or Bhagavatas for whom Krisna was God 
Absolute. A Greek Heliodoros by name, adopted this crecd in the 
second century before Christ and he set up a votive pillar at Vidisa 
(Bhilsa—Besnagar) in Madhya Pradesh. 

10. The Mahabharcia and the Puranas which now begin to 
dominate the Scene, popularise the Vedic doctrines on the one hand 
and give a scriptural sanction to the worship of many local deities 
on the other. Of the many Gods and Goddesses, three emerge as 
the chief ones, Visnu (worshipped under many names, one of 
them being Rama), Siva and Parvati. Around them arose three 
principal sects, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism. These had 
several forms in different parts of the country. The Mahabharata 
and the Puranas teach taking baths in the holy rivers, seven in 
number, Sindhu (Indus), Saravati, Yamuna and Ganga in the 
North, Narmada in the Deccan and Godavari and Kaveri in the 
South. They also recommend visiting places of pilgrimage which 
are spread throughout the country, from Kashmir to Cape Comorin. 
There was the temple of the Mother Goddess at Hinglaj in 
Baluchistan, now outside the Indian Union. It was this visit to 
places of pilgrimage througout the country that unified the whole of 
India culturally and made possible the quick transmission of know- 
ledge from one part of the country to the others. Ken 

11. These new scriptures, among several additions were 
made, ¢.g., Agama (Tantras), gave the final shape to the Hindu 
religion. Temples were constructed in which images of Gods or 
Goddesses were installed with places for circumambulation. Worship 
now took the form of puja with water, flowers and offerings of 
grains, fruits and sweets. The image was there to pinpoint the 
attention of the devotee and was not to limit the limitless, 
Giving of gifts and construction of places of public utility like tanks 
were considered meritorious. An important element of the worship 
now was japa or continuous repetition of the sacred names or mantras, 
Though most religious ceremonies led to heaven and such like 
transitory goals, worship was now believed to be capable of taking 
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man to salvation, endless bliss also. Both the ends of pravritti and 
nivtilli, the forward path and the return path made the Hindu view 
of life a fuller one now. The great saints of mediaeval India laid 
great emphasis on the return to God. 

12. We have come. to the end of our narrative. Incidentally 
the variety and nature of the Hindu religion has become clear. 
All our previous scriptures and teachers have combined in laying 
down before Hindus the duty of choosing an Ista-devata and wor- 
shipping him with devotion and serving brother creatures including 
animals and birds and giving of individual charity and doing works 
of public benefaction. 
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Sufis and Sufism 


PROF. DR. M. MUJEEB 


IN the two aspects of the religious life of the Indian Muslims, 

orthodoxy and religious thought, the aim was to achieve system, 
definiteness, harmonisation of details with the whole. It was 
assumed that the individual Muslim and the organisation of his 
life have to be subject to the system of the shar’ah, that definite- 
ness in beliefs and practices, and the logical integration of the 
details of life so that they form a consistent whole, will make the 
truth of Islam more evident and ensure success in this world and 
salvation in the next. Correct practice was deduced from true 
belief. Both orthodoxy and religious thought regarded personal 
experience of value if it confirmed dogma; if it did not, then 
they supposed that, like doubt, it could lead to error, and must 
be rejected. Their strength lay in their ability to clarify the obli- 
gations to be fulfilled and to assure the Muslim of the ‘liberties’ 
he possessed and the rewards he would obtain in return for ful- 
filling the obligations which the shari'ah imposed upon him. But 
there has been among Muslims, as among the followers of other 
religions, the mystical type of mind which, because of its peculiar 
constitution, seeks confirmation of belief through its own individual 
experience. This experience may lead it towards a more complete 
and fruitful acceptance of current and established belief, or 
towards attempts to adjust it to persons and circumstances. The 
first Muslim mystics were known as ‘zuhhad’ and ‘bakka’un’, as 
men who were so terrified by the sinfulness of the flesh that they 
practised the severest austerities, or men to whom physical existence 
itself was such an obstacle to the full realisation of God that 
they wept continuously for release from. earthly bonds. As Islam 
‘spread from Arabia into other lands, it was incvitable that its 
expression should take diverse forms. Muslim mysticism imbibed 
Gnostic and Neo-Platonic ideas, adapted the system of monasticism 
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and created an idealof'futuwwah'! as the basis of community 
life. But any kind of organisation was a matter of choice and 
convenience. Muslim mysticism never became confined within 
any particular framework, and though they were Khanqahs 
(monasteries) with a routine of devotions and some kind of commu- 
nity living, the Muslim mystic never lost his freedom to live 
as he liked. By the ninth century, probably because of their 
ideal of brotherhood and futuwwah, the mystics began to distin- . 
guish themselves in appearance also by wearing an overgarment 
of coarse wool (suf), and thus came to be called sufis?. 

Just as the jurists and religious thinkers evolved a system of 
dogma and law on the basis of the Qur'an and the sunnah, of 
qiyas and ijma, the Muslim mystic sought guidance and light 
from the Qur'an and the sunnah in his exploration of the spiritual 
world. In thé course of his adventures he endeavoured to indicate, 
through his acts and his sayings, the path he had followed and 
the conditions or states he had passed through. These were signs 
forthose who had the same thirst for spiritual adventure, and 
the many individual paths that met and crossed and parted from 
each other came to be known as ‘the Path’, or ‘Tariqah’, to 
distinguish it in principle from the shari’ah. The tarigah, or 
sufism, is a generic term. Sufism is difficult to define because it 
had no dogma, and differed in some measure with each sufi 
both in principle and in practice. As an illustration, we give 
below a few definitions of sufi and sufism taken by Nicholson? 
from the Tadhkirah al-Awliya and the Risalah of Qushairi : 

‘Tasawwuf (sufism) is this, that actions (or conditions) should 
be passing over a person which are known to God only and that 


1, The term ‘futuwwah’ is derived from ‘fata’, which in pre-Islamic Arabia 
meant ‘a young man’, and was associated with ‘muruwwah’, the ideal of 
‘manliness’, In the pre-Islamic Near East there were to be found associations 
for specific purposes with limited membership and a particular way of living. 
The Muslim mystics combined the idea of cultivating virtue with the system 
of forming associations whose members undertook to distinguish themselves 
for purity, generosity, service of neighbour or stranger, etc. See Art. by 
Franz Taeschner, ‘Die islamischen Fuluwwahbande', in g. D. M. G., Band 12 
(Neue Folge). 

2. This is the generally accepted but not the only explanation of the term sufi. 
The etymology of term is uncertain, According to some, it is derived from 

‘sophia’, wisdom. 

3. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1906, p. 330 ff. 
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he should always be with God in a way that is known to God 
only’ (Abu Sulayman al-Darani, d. 830 A.D.). 

‘They (the sufis) are a people who have preferred God to 
everything, so that God has preferred them to everything’ (Dhu’l 
Nun Misri, d. 859). 

‘The sufi is not defiled by anything and everything is purified 
by him’ (Abu Turab al-Nakhshabi, d. 859). 

“He (the sufi) is one the divine light of whose knowledge 
does not extinguish the light of his piety : he does not utter esoteric 
doctrine which is contradicted by the exterior light of the Qur’an 
and the sunnah ; and the miracles (karamah) vouchsafed to him 
do not cause him to violate the holy ordinances of God’ (Sari 
al-Sagati, d. 870). 

“Tasawwuf is wholly discipline’ (Abu Hafs al-Haddad, 
d. 878). 

“The sufi is he who has nothing bound to himself and who 
is not bound to anything’ (Abul Husain al-Nuri, d. 907). 

“Tasawwuf is freedom and manliness and abandonment of 
constraint and generosity’ (Ibid). 

` “The sufi is like the earth, on which every foul thing is 
thrown and from which only fair things come forth’ (Junaid 
al-Baghdadi, d. 909). 

"The sufi is he who regards his devotion as a crime for 
which it behoves him to ask forgiveness of God’ (Abu Bakr 
al-Qattani). : 

‘The sufi is only then a (true) sufi when he regards all mankind 
as his dependents’ (Abu Bakr al-Shibli. d. 945). 

“Tasawwuf is patience under commandments and prohibition’ 
(Abu Amr bin al-Najid, d. 976 A.D.). 

‘The sufi is he whose ecstasy is his real existence and whose 
attributes are his veil? (Abul Hasan al-Husri, d. 981 A.D.). 

‘The sufi does not become a sufi because of his tattered 
clothing or his prayer-carpet ; he does not become a sufi because of 
his routine or his habits ; the sufi is he who has ceased to exist 
(Abul Hasan al-Khurqani, d. 1033 A.D.). 

These definitions are no more than random samples. They 
should be taken only as an indication of the wide range of thought 
and feeling comprehended in the term tarigah. From some of the 
definitions quoted above is apparent a tendency towards metaphysical 
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speculation, which in others we see that sufism had a pronounced 
social and philanthropic character. Mansur Hallaj (858-922) paid 
for his metaphysical doctrines with his life, but his ‘ana’l-Haq’ 
(I am the Truth) became symbolic of sufi metaphysics. Scholars of 
renown and admirers of sufism like al-Qushairi (986-1074) and 
Imam Ghazali (1058-1111) cleared sufism of the imputation of 
heresy, and by the time of Muhiyuddin ibn ‘Arabi (1165-1240) the 
metaphysical doctrines of the sufis were no longer regarded by the 
orthodox as subversive enough to require extreme measures for 
their suppression. The sufis were at first very strict in accepting 
people as disciples (murids) ; Shaikh Abu Sa’id abu’l Khair 
(967-1049) was probably the first to accept indiscriminately anyone 
who desired to become his murid. With Shaikh Muhiyuddin 
‘Abdul Qadir of Gilan (1077-1166), the founder of the Qadiri Order’, 
the enrolment of murids became a means of propagating religious- 
ness, and Shaikh Shihabuddin ‘Umar Suhrawardi (1145-1234), the 
founder of the Suhrawardi Order, followed the same practice’. The 
Chishti Order, whose first eminent representative was Khwaja Abu 
Ishaq of Chisht, (d.940) was perhaps the oldest. The fourth of these 
Orders, which are all regarded as orthodox, was first known as the 
Silsilah-i-Khawajgan and later as the Nagshbandi, after Shaikh 
Bahauddin Naqshband (1317-1389). But the thirteenth century, 
sufism had become a movement, and it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that it brought Islam to the masses and the masses 
towards Islam. Shaikh Abu Sa’id abu’! Khair was also a poet, and 
the quartrains he composed mark the beginning of that union with 
literature which enabled sufism to exercise a profound influence on 
ideas, social life and culture. 


The expansive force of sufism brought it into India. There is 
some evidence, but very meagre, of Muslim missionary activity in 
South India, where it seems to have created a general spiritual 


4. The sufi orders or Silsilahs, of which the total number has been reckoned as 
161, represent different forms of the tariqah. Most silsilahs traced their origin 
to ‘Ali, some to the prophet, the silsilah-i-Khwajgan to Abu Bakr. Each 
silsilah had its own concept of community life and its own routine of 


supercrogatory prayers and fasts, litanies, ctc. Sec Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
Art. Tarika. 


5. Siyar al-Awliya, p. 347. 
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ferment among the masses®. But little is known about the personali- 
ties of these missionaries and their ideas and methods of work. The 
Main stream of sufi influence flowed into India from the north. 
Shaikh ‘Ali Hujwairi, the author of the well-known work of sufism 
and the sufis, “Kashf al-Mahjub’ settled at Lahore and died there 
some time between 1072 and 1079. Shaikh Mw'inuddin Chishti 
established himself at Ajmer, probably a little after the decisive 
battle between Shihabuddin Ghori and Prithvi Raj. Shaikh 
Baha’uddin Zakariya and Shaikh Jalal Tabrizi were asked by their 
master, Shaikh Shihabuddin ‘Umar Suhrawardi, to extend the work 
of the Suhrawardi Order in India. These and many other outstan- 
ding personalities formed the links between the sufis of Iran, 
Khurasan, Turkestan and India, but the whole sufi tradition was 
also brought over and continued here without any break. 

We have seen that sufism had developed its own character by 
the twelfth century. Its constituent element the metaphysical 
doctrines, the ethics and precepts, the routine of supererogatory 
prayers and fasts, the system of dhikr, the institution of Shaikh 
(master) and disciple (murid), the community life of the Khangah, 
together formed a consistent, integrated, almost indivisible whole. 
But because sufism was essentially spontaneous, and the normative 
factor was not authority or system but personality, any of the consti- 
tuent elements could by itself be considered the whole of sufism. 
Sufis in India, to begin with, avoided metaphysics, and most of them 
devoted themselves to personal instruction of their murids within the 
framework of the Shari’ah. But sufism was also the first to respond to 
the influence of the new environment, and along with the orthodox 
there were also unorthodox sufis. Later, the tendency towards 
metaphysics became stronger, and the doctrine of Immanence- 
wahdah al-wujud, based on the teachings of Muhiyuddin ibn 
‘Arabi, became so popular among sufis as to be identified with sufism. 
Orthodox sufism did not venture beyond the limits fixed for it by 
its original, non-Indian tradition, and orthodox sufis in India did 
not make any original contribution to the ideas and methods of 
sufism. But, unlike orthodoxy, sufism did not, even in the beginning, 
suffer from being an extrancous element. It took root immediately 
in the life of the people, and was more Indian in its character and 
expression than orthodoxy could ever become. 

76. Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Gulture, p. 40, Indian Press, Allahabad, 
1936. 
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It is not within the scope of this study to discuss metaphysical 
speculations in detail or to give complete accounts of the various 
orthodox or unorthodox sufis or orders. We shall concern ourselves 
only with sufism as an aspect of Indian Muslim life and history, and 
we shall consider mainly representative concepts, types of sufis and 
the influence of sufism. For this purpose it seems most appropriate 
to take the Shaikh, and the relationship between the Shaikh and his 
murids as the basic feature of sufism. remembering, however, that 
there were also Shaikhs who did not care to have murids, because 
they were not interested in creating systems of thought or conduct or 
establishing any form of institutions and sufis who did not have any 
Shaikhs and did not undergo any systematic discipline. 

The Siyar al-Awlia’ gives a list of the qualities which a shaikh 
ought to possess : 

(a) He must have attained the spiritual eminence which he 
desires, so that he is fit to instruct others; 

(b) He must have travelled the road along which he has to 
guide others; 

(c) He must know the rules of conduct, so that he may tcach 
the murid ; 

(d) He must be generous and sincere ; 

(e) He must not desire anything which the murid possesses ; 

(£) He must instruct the murid gently and firmly ; 

(g) As far as possible, his instruction should be indirect ; 

(h) He must command positively what has been commanded 
by the shari’ah ; 

(i) He must abstain from doing what is not permitted and 
make his murid do the same. 

These qualities should be considered the basic, the ‘academic’ 
qualifications. It was presumed that the shaikh would be a walis. 


7. P. 349. The “Awarif al-Ma'arif of Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi was 
the basic text-book of sufism. The Siyar al-Awliya has been quoted because 
it is an Indian Muslim work and not because of its authenticity as an ex- 
position of sufism. 

8. ‘Wali’ means ‘protector’, ‘benefactor’, ‘companion’, ‘friend’. It has been regar- 
ded as a term equivalent to “arif bi'llah, ‘he who possesses mystic knowledge’, 
‘he who knows God’. The Walis’ have been classed in a hierarchy, with a 
Qutb or Ghauth at the head, and ‘nuqaba’, ‘awtad’, ‘abrar’, ‘abdal’ and 
‘akhyar’ below him. The number of walis, known or concealed, was bclicved to 
be constant, those who died being replaced by those below them, Sec Engyclo- 
baedia of Islam, Art. Wali. 
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The guality or state of being a wali (wilayah) could be such 
that ncither the wali himself nor other people should be aware of it, 
or such that others should be aware of it but not he himself, or such 
that both he and other people should be aware of it®, The 
question whether a particular sufi was also a “wali would not, 
therefore, arise. It was an aim of the sufi movement to raise the 
status of the shaikh as high as possible, and though the general 
belief that on the Day of Judgment the Prophet would intercede 
for his people was not disturbed, the shaikh’s intercession for every 
individual murid was held out as the strongest hope for God’s 
forgiveness and the reward of heaven. This made the shaikh and 
institution of discipleship all-important in the eyes of the religious- 
minded who were filled with fears of what would happen 
after death and on the Day of Judgement, and of worldly men who 
were stricken with a consciousness of sin. 

The shaikh or pir was a spiritual guide to whom the murid 
entrusted himself completely and without reservation ; it was, there- 
fore, Shaikh Nizamuddin's opinion that a murid should not have 
more than one pir". “The murid must obey the pir, but the pir 
must be one who knows the commandments of the shari’ah, so that 
he does not command what is forbidden. If he commands some- 
thing about the legality of which there is a difference of opinion, he 
should be obeyed"!. But Shaikh Nizamuddin is also reported to 
have said, ‘A command of the pir is like a cammand of the 
Prophet'?, There were, indeed, extreme cases in which the pir 
claimed equality with the Prophet in the eyes of the murid. ‘A 
person came to Shaikh Shibli and said that he wanted to become his 
murid. Shibli said, ‘I shall accept your declaration on the condition 
that you do whatever I command you to do. The (prospective) 
murid promised to do so. Shibli asked, ‘How do you recite the 
Kalimah of the Faith ?? The man said, ‘I recite it in this ENE 
‘There is no god but Allah; Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah’. 


9. Siyar al-Awliya, p. 350. : 
10. This was not, however, a rule and a person could become the murid of one 
pir after another until he found the one his soul was looking for. A person 
could also seek to derive benefit from the spiritual discipline of more than 
one Silsilah or Order, and therefore have more than one pir. 
ll. Jbid., p. 333. 
12, Fawa’id al-Fuwad, p. 231. 
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Shibli said, “How do you recite the Kalimah? Recite it in this way: 
‘There is no god but Allah; Shibli is the prophet of Allah’. The 
murid recited it in the same way without any hesitation. Thereupon 
Shibli said, ‘Shibli is one of the meanest of the servants of the 
Prophet. It is he (indeed) who is God’s Messenger. I was (only) 
testing your faith. There were, however, sufis whose explanations 
of their actions were even more extravagant than the actions them- 
selves. In the Siyar al-Awliya, the anecdote just related is followed 
by another about Shaikh Abu’l Hasan Khurgani. Some intending 
travellers came to him and asked him to pray for their safety on the 
journey. He said, ‘Set out (on your journey) in the name of 
God—Honoured be His Name—but if any danger or risk threatens 
you on the way, call out my name, Abul's Hasan Khurgani, so that 
you are freed from the danger and the risk’. Some of the travellers 
had faith in him, others had not. On the way, they were attacked 
by robbers. Those who called to Shaikh Abu’l Hasan Khurgani for 
help escaped with their lives and property; those who asked God for 
help lost their property, and some their lives as well. One of those 
who had called on God for help later went to the Shaikh and asked 
him to explain how this had happened. The Shaikh said that those 
who appealed to God used the name of someone whom they did not 
know, and that was as good as appealing to no one at all, while 
those who called out to him for help used the name of someone who 
knew God, and therefore in reality they appealed to God. “But 
this explanation’, Shaikh Nizamuddin, who relates the anecdote, 
adds, ‘will be accepted only by one who has tasted the joy of reality 
and beheld the secret of the business’. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
himself was willing to eat a piece of melon because his Shaikh 
offered it to him, although he was fasting and it is a grave sin to 
break a fast deliberately before the proper timel5, Shaikh Badruddin 
Ishaq, another disciple of Shaikh Fariduddin, was praying when his 
Shaikh called him, and he interrupted his prayer to answer the call". 
The hajj is one of the fundamental obligations of Islam for those 
who are at all in a position to fulfil it. Shaikh Fariduddin once sct 


13. Siyar al-Awliya, p. 338. 
14. Ibid., p. 338. 
15. Ibid., p. 338. 
16. Ibid.. p. 337. 
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out for the hajj, but he had gone only as far as Uchch when it 
occurred to him that his Shaikh had never gone for the hajj, and 
rather than do something which his Shaikh had not done, he 
abandoned his plan 1”. Even among sufis who insisted on the 
observance of the shari’ah, the spiritual status and authority of the 
shaikh had, for the genuine murid, an overriding character, though 
it was not proclaimed as a doctrine and was not too openly expressed 
in practice. Even a sufi so careful of his words and acts as Shaikh 
Nizamuddin declared that the murid who just said his prayers five 
times a day and repeated some *wazifah' (litany) fora while, but 
had absolute faith in his pir and was intensely devoted to him, was 
better than the murid who spent his time in prayer, fasting, and the 
repetition of litanies and who performed hajj, but was wanting in 
faith and devotion to his pirt. ‘He (Shaikh Nizamuddin) said, 
‘after the death of Shaikhul Islam Fariduddin, I had a strong desire 
to go for the Great Hajj. I said to myself, Let me go to Ajodhan for 
a pilgrimage to the Shaikh. When I had accomplished the pilgri- 
mage to (the tomb of the) Shaikhul Islam, my desire was fulfilled, 
with something added on. Again I had the same desire, and again I 
went on pilgrimage to (the tomb of) the Shaikh, and my need was 
fulfilled’!® 

We now come to the murid. It is quite intelligible that the pir, 
who undertook to give spiritual guidance and at the same time put 
himself and all that he said and did under the constant scrutiny of 
the murid should, in return, demand steadfast and unquestioning 
loyalty. But murid of whom this was expected were few. The vast 
majority of the people who came to the sufi desired to exploit his 
spiritual powers to cure and ailment or to fulfil a wish. We cannot 
blame them, specially those stricken with some illness, for whom 
the prayers of the sufi were the only hope of relief or cure. 

The sufis could not, in practice, turn their backs on any who 
came to them for blessings and guidance. Shaikh Fariduddin 
intensively desired isolation, but could not keep people away. An 
old farrash?? told him that he would be evading his duty if he 


17. Ibid., p. 407. The question why Shaikh Nizamuddin did not perform the 
hajj was also raised. P. 143. 

18. Ibid., p. 339. 

19, Fawo'id al-Fuwad, p. 155. 

20. A person whose business it was to spread out carpets and also dust them. 
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avoided people. ‘Shaikh Farid’, he said, ‘you are getting sick of 
people. Learn to show gratitude to God in a better way’ 4, 
Shaikh Nizammuddin put no restrictions on visitors, and it is 
reported that when once it happened that a beggar was turned 
away while he was taking his mid-day rest, Shaikh Fariduddin 
appeared to him in a dream and admonished him, ‘If there is 
nothing in the house, the visitors should be treated as courteously 
as possible. Where is it stated thata man so weary and worn (as 
the beggar) should be turned away?” 8, Shaikh Nasiruddin 
desired to devote himself to God in complete seclusion from the 
world, but was commanded by his master, Shaikh Nizammuddin, 
to stay in Delhi. “You must remain among the people and beat 
the hardships they inflict on you, and repay them with generosity 
and self-sacrifice'*?, 

We shall discuss later the social service which the sufis per- 
formed as a matter of principle or unintentionally. They were able 
to gauge, asa rule, the motives of the people who came to them 
not only for some favour or assistance but also to come their murids. 
According to Shaikh Nizammuddin, murids were of two kinds, the 
formal and the real. The formal murid was he whom the pir 
exhorted to consider as unseen whatever he had seen and as unheard 
whatever he had heard and follow (the practice of) the ahl-i-sunnah 
wal-Jama'ah#. Typical of the guidance given to this type of 
murid is Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh Delhi's injunction to a Sayyid, 
who was superintendent of the jewellers’ market and had become 
his murid, to follow the shari’ah to do what is commanded and 
abstain from what is forbidden, not to speak a falsehood and never 
to make a profit by exploiting the desires or the needs oi the 
customers*®, A degree more earnest, because he had learnt the 
Qur’an by heart, was another Sayyid, who also became a murid of 
Shaikh Nasiruddin. The Shaikh enjoined him to say his prayers 

with the congregation ‘(ba jama'ah), specially the Friday prayers, 
to consider fasting on the bright days—ayyom-i-bid the 13th, 14th 
and 15th of the lunar month—obligatory, to do what is commanded 


21. Ibid., p. 79. 

22. Ibid., p. 129. 

23. Ibid., p. 237. 

24, Ibid., p. 321. 

25. Khair al-Majalis, p. 94-5. 
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and abstain from what is forbidden. “If onc is reciting the Qur’an 
all the time’, the Shaikh added, ‘whether at home or on the way, 
and is engaged in dhikr, his Occupation is not a hindrance, he is 
a sufi*®. It was particularly for the bencfit of this type of murid 
that the sufis insisted that adherence to the shari’ah was a principle 
of the tarigah. Shaikh Nizammuddin said that he did not restrict 
the number of his murids, because even the least serious among 
them became conscious of religious and spiritual values and 
abstained from positively sinful living”, This consciousness of 
values was maintained through expressions of opinion and appropr- 
iate anecdotes. ‘It has been held that missing a prayer is equal 
(in seriousness) to death’**. Shaikh Nasiruddin relates the story of 
a person who lost his gift of eloquence because he missed saying 
his prayer with the congregation just once? The importance of 
maintaining an established routine of prayers of litanies was also 
emphasised. Shaikh Nizammuddin refers to the example of 
Maulana Azizuddin Zahid, who fell from his horse and broke his 
arm on a day when he missed reading the surah Yasin, which he 
had made into a daily practice? But it was a distinctive feature 
of sufi methods that they did not attempt to terrify people into 
righteous living. Shaikh Nasiruddin one day began talking of the 
heat of the hell-fire. Then he went on to relate the story of 
Maulana Shihabuddin Ushi, who delivered sermons for years under 
the minar of the Jame’ Masjid of Delhi. He was always 
talking of punishments and tortures and never spoke of mercy. 
People once got together and asked him why he never spoke of mercy, 
but only of punishment. ‘Let us hear something about (God s) mercy 
also’. The Maulana replied, ‘I have talked of punishment for 
years and you have not turned towards God. What would have 
happened if I had talked of mercy Psl The difference between 
the attitude of the sufis and the orthodox could not have been more 
delicately conveyed. But the sufis also gave a more drastic reply 
to men of the type of Maulana Shihabuddin Ushi by suggesting 
SS es He IMDI NE 

26. Ibid., p. 242. 

27. Siyar al-Awliya, p. 346-7. 

98. Fawad al-Fuwad, p. 224, 

29, Khair al-Majalis, p. 32-3. 

30. Siyar al-Awliya, P- 441, 

91. Rhair al-Majalis, p. 180. 
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that the favour of the repentant sinner carried him further towards 
God than the plodding piety of a life-time??, 


Between the formal and the real murid of Shaikh Nizamuddin 
we must postulate murids of an intermediate type. These were 
persons who possessed a moral and spiritual sensitivity which placed 
them far above the formal murid, but who could not, for various 
reasons, become real murids in the sense of attaching themselves 
completely to a pir and giving up the world. To such persons the 
sufis offered ideas and practical suggestions that would refine and 
enrich their life. It is not necessary, they said, to become a sufi in 
order to attain spiritual fulfilment. *Giving up the world does not 
mean that a person should divest himself of all clothing except a 
loin-cloth, and sit down at some place ; giving up the world means 
that a man should wear clothes and eat food, but should be satisfied 
with what he gets and not have an inclination to amass it'33, Shaikh 
Nasiruddin said, *Earning one's livelihood does not mean that one 
does not put one's trust in God. If a person with a family earns 
something and his heartis turned towards God, not seton his 
earnings, he is one who trusts in God; butif he earns and his 
heart is in his earnings, (we wouldsay) this relationship is based 
on foolishness and ignorance’. Shaikh Nizamuddin mentions 
a butcher in Delhi who was recognised as one of the saints$3, 
Shaikh Nasiruddin tells of one ‘Abdullah, a door-keeper of the 
palace who, in spite of being a Government servant, was found to be 
a saint of eminence. It was sincerity of purpose that made all the 
difference. ‘In all matters sincerity of motive is essential...If one 
says prayers with the intention of being seen by people and called 
pious, his prayers, according to some, will be irregular, and accor- 
ding to others he will have become a kafir, because in his worship 
he has associated others with God”, 

Murids of this kind were assured that prayer, fasting and the 
repetition of litanies was only one aspect of the sufi conception of 
the spiritual life. Shaikh Ajall Sarzi is reported to have asked a 
person who became his murid and expected to be told something 


32. Fawa’id al-Fuwad, p. 211. 
33. Ibid., p. 9. 

34. Khair al-Majalis, p. 56. 
35. Fawa'id al-Fuwad, p. 242, 
36. Khair al-Majalis, p. 157. 
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for his guidance, not to tolerate for others what he would not 
tolerate for himself, and to desire for others what he desired for 
himself. The murid went away. After some time he returned and 
reminded the Shaikh that he had become his murid and waited to 
be told what litanies to recite, but had not been told anything. The 
Shaikh in his turn reminded the murid that he had been given a 
lesson to learn and had not learnt it. He could not be taught the next 
lesson till he had learnt the first. Another Shaikh asked a murid 
not to do two things, one, claim to be God, and two, claim to bea 
prophet. The murid was at his wit’s end, not understanding at all 
what the Shaikh meant. He requested the Shaikh to explain. The 
Shaikh said, ‘Claiming to be God means that you demand that 
everything should happen according to your wish, and claiming to 
be a prophet means that you expect everyone to desire your interest 
and attention and look upon you as his friend’, Among Shaikh 
Fariduddin’s precepts, meant for the educated and morally sensitive 
murids are the following : ‘Invent excuses for doing good’, ‘Acquire 
vision through your faults’ and ‘Do not consider anything a substi- 
tute for faith’. But perhaps the most typical expression was given to 
the sufi values by Shaikh Nizamuddin. 

‘There is a form of obedience of the law (ta’ at) which is 
intransitive and a form that is transitive. The intransitive form is 
that the benefit of which remains limited to the one person who 
performs the acts of obedience, which are prayer, fasting, hajj and 
repetition of litanies. The transititve form, on the other hand, 
consists in providing benefit or solace to another. The merits of this 
are beyond limit and conjecture. Acts of intransitive obedience have 
to be performed with sincerity in order to be acceptable (to God), 
but acts of transitive obedience are acceptable, of goaten kind 
they may be...pcople asked Shaikh Abu Sa'id abu’l Khair how 
many paths there were to God. He replied, “There are as many 
ere are particles in the universe, but no path is 


to God as th 
ena tae that of bringing solace to hearts. Whatever I have 


: s path’, 
attained, I have attained on this pa : | 
We come now to the murid whom Shaikh Nizamuddin called 


real, who himself desired dedication to the spiritual life. The pir 
? 


Se aE 
87. Siyar al-Awliya, P- 325. 
38. Ibid., p. 325. 

99. Ibid., 411. 
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considered him, generally at first sight and intuitively, as worthy of 
his trust and personal attention, as one whose personality he could 
adorn with vitues as the mashshatah'" decks out the bride. To him 
the pir said, “Remain in my company or let me remain in your 
company" for ‘what the ‘ulemas exhort people to do with their 
tongues, the sufis exhort them to do with their actions’. The whole 
of sufism is comprehended within the relationship of the master and 
this type of disciple, based on their walking together in the flesh and 
in the spirit towards the goal. 

The relationship was established formally through the bai’ah 
and the murid had his head shaved in earnest of his resolve to 
dedicate himself to the spiritual life. He took no vows. He was 
responsible to his pir and to his conscience, but this responsibility was 
not given any outward form. There was no systematic course of. 
instruction. The murid followed a routine of gradually increasing 
supererogatory prayers, litanies and fasts. He also practised contem- 
plation (muragibah). The sufis of the orthodox orders were 
generally learned men, and sometimes, at the murid’s request, the 
pir would take him through a particular book. But this was far from 
being a general rule'?, If the murid felt that his devotions were not 
producing in him the exaltation he desired, he would consult the 
pir, at an appropriate time, and if he had shown himself worthy, 
the pir would make him a Khalifah, and give him a Khilafatnamah 
authorising him to make murids of his own. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
imposed on cach of his Khalifahs the way of life for which he 
appeared most suitable. He told one, *keep your mouth and your 
door shut’ another, ‘try and make as many murids as possible,’ 
and a third, *you must live among the people, bear all the hardship 
they inflict on you and deal courteously and generously with 
them’. Only one among the Khalifahs of a pir would receive the 


40. Ibid., p. 187. The mashshatah was a woman whose profession it was to adorn 
women, in particular, brides. 

41. Jbid., p. 321. 

42. Some murids of Shaikh Nizamuddin were learned men, according to the 
standards of the day. Shaikh Husamuddin Multani knew both volumes of 
Hidayah, Out al-Qulub and Ahya al-ul’Ulum by heart; Shaikh Fakhruddin 
Zarradi was a master of the Law, There were others, equally eminent. Ibid., 
p. 238 and p. 256 ff. 


43. Ibid., p. 238. 
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khirqah and other insignia-prayer carpet, staff etc., as the spiritual 
successor. 

That a murid had chosen to lead the spiritual life was 
symbolised by his ‘taubah’. ‘When a salik# sets his foot on 
the path’, said Shaikh Nizamuddin, ‘he pronounces the taubah. 
This has two forms, taubah of the common people and taubah of 
the elect. Taubah of the common people consists in repentance 
from sin ; taubah of the elect is turning (away) from everything 
except God. The salik should be steadfast in his taubah. He 
can reach the end of the way only if he possesses steadfastness, 
and is free from the desire for prestige and karamah. His stead- 
fastness must be like that of the Prophet, and he must not commit 
breach of any practice or rule'45, It is further stated that ‘the 
fulfilment of the taubah is attained in three ways, one being 
related to the present, one to the past and one to the future. 
Taubah of the present consists in repentance, that is, in a feeling 
of shame for whatever (wrong) one has done ; taubah of the past 
consists in being reconciled with one’s enemies. The third kind, 
which is related to the future, consists in forming the resolution 
never again to come near sinfulness"*. It is evident that turning 
away from everything except God was not just a step on the path 
it was an endeavour to which there could be no conceivable end. 
The ‘sirr’ or ‘mystery’ of the taubah embraced all other mysteries. 


44, Literally, ‘traveller’. 

45. Ibid., p. 358. There were particular litanies which Shaikh Nizamuddia 
recommended for strengthening the resolve made in the taubah, These 
litanies were: ‘O Allah, grant mc the grace to pronounce a taubah 
that will establish love for Thee in my heart, O Thou Lover of those who : 
repent’, and ‘O Allah, grant me out of Thy mercy place wherc I shall have 
friendship, sincerity and steadfastness, O Thou most Merciful’. They werc 
to be recited three times in prostration (sijdah) after the bain al-‘isha’ ain 
prayers. This is followed immediately by a litany of a completely different 
kind: And he (Shaikh Nizamuddin) said, Shaikh Abu Sa'id abu'l Khair 
told a murid that if he wished to be near to God he should recite these verses 
till he had attained his end: 

I cannot rest except in thought of Thee, 
Thy favours to me are beyond all reckoning ; 
Even for one favour "tis poor-recompensc; 
If every hair upon my body turned 
Into a tongue, and sang Thy praise. 
Ibid., p. 433. 
46. Ibid.. p. 930. 
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A murid who, because of his taubah, detached himself from 
worldly pursuits, had to depend on God for his physical survival. 
He had to practise ‘tawakkul’. The orthodox and correct Islamic 
concept of tawakkul is to do onc's best to earn one’s livelihood, 
to utilise all available means for sustaining life and to depend on 
God for success in one's efforts. The sufi doctrine of tawakkul 
is absolute and unconditional dependence on God for sustenance, 
The accounts of three outstanding sufis of the early period, Shaikh 
Fariduddin, Shaikh Nizamuddin and Shaikh Nasiruddin show 
that fasting occupied a very important place in their self-discipline. 
The purpose, of this fasting was not to subdue the flesh. Self- 
mortification being forbidden in Islam, the sufis did not practise 
austerities for the subjugattion of what, in religious slang, is called 
the lower self. Sex was not-a problem at all, because the sufis 
could marry; celibacy was the exception, not the rule. The 
devil was believed to exist, but it is remarkable how very seldom 
he is mentioned in the three most important books of the early 
period; the Fawa’id ul-Fuwad, the Siyar al-Awliya and the Khair al- 
Majalis. It would not be wrong to assume, therefore, that the 
fasting of the sufis of this period did not have the basically negative 
object of crushing the appetites of the body. It was not due to 
lack of means 48, It seems to have had the positive object of 
intensifying enthusiasm, of liberating, not the spirit from the flesh, 
but the human personality from what the sufis regarded as the 
petty aims of worldly life. Fasting for the cultivation of tawakkul 
not only gave strength to the sufi but created an intense and pure 
feeling of love for God. Shaikh Nizamuddin recollected all his 
life the joy he felt when, in his youth, his mother told nim there 
was nothing to eat and they were ‘the guests of God". Later, 
when Shaikh Fariduddin had made him his khalifah and successor 
and murids had begun to collect around him, he said on one 
occasion : “There is still much good in what we are doing, for 
we are kept hungry'9. But the desire for spiritual joy through 


47. There were, however, sufis who supported themselves by cultivating small 
pieces of land, or carrying on some business. But they reduced their wants to 
an absolute minimum and did not savc for emergencies. 


. Shaikh Nasiruddin came of a well-to-do family. 
. Ibid., 114. | 
Ibid., p. 114. 
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fasting could transform itself into asccticism and had occasionally 
to be checked. Shaikh Fariduddin once asked his pir, Shaikh 
Qutubuddin, for permission to practise severer austeritics. The pir 
did not approve. ‘There is no need to do this’, he said, ‘one 
becomes notorious because of such things’. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
was told that his successor-elect, Shaikh Nasiruddin, was fasting too 
much and eating too little. The Shaikh sent for him, asked for a 
breadcake and a large amount of halwa to be placed before him and 
ordered him to eat it?. The fasting—or starvation, as it was also 
called,—whether deliberate or due to actual lack of food, had to be 
performed in such a way that it was not noticed, otherwise it lost 
its value and cxposed the person fasting to the accusation of trying 
to attract attention. 

Those who dedicated themselves to the spiritual life inevitably 
had to face a great deal of criticism from relatives and friends. 
This criticism put their resolution to a severe test, because they 
could not show that they had gained anything in the spiritual world 
as compensation for what they had lost or deprived themselves of in 
the physical. There isan example of this in the Siyar al-Awliya 
which is noteworthy because it is also an example of sufi refinement. 
Shaikh Nasiruddin, who had recently become the murid of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin, was once standing under a tree in the Khangah. The 
Shaikh saw him and sent for him. ‘Tell me what isin your heart, 
and what is your aim in taking to this life. What is your father’s 
occupation ?? Shaikh Nasiruddin replied that he had no other aim 
than praying for the long life of his master and performing humble 
acts of service of the dervishes. As regards his father, he was a wool 
merchant. Shaikh Nizamuddin talked to him affectionately. and 
related an incident of his own life. ‘When I had become a servant 
of Shaikh Fariduddin at Ajodhan, a scholar who had been a friend 
and a fellow-student with whom I discussed all sorts of questions, 
came there and saw me in my tattered clothes. He asked me, 
‘Maulana Nizamuddin, what has happened to bring you to this 
condition ? If you had taken to teaching in the town, you would 
have become a mujtahid of your time, and been very well off”. I 
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52, Halwa is a well-known swcctmcat prepared in different ways. Ibid., p. 241. 


53. A scholar entitled to give his own opinion in matters of law and correct 
practice. 
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listened to these remarks of my friend and made some excuses and 
apologies. Then I went to my Shaikh. He said, ‘Nizam, if any of 
your friends comes and asks you what misfortune has befallen you 
that you have given up teaching, which is a secure means of liveli- 
hood and of prosperity, and taken to this life, what answer will you 
give ?? I replied, ‘I shall say what the master of the world desires 
me to say’. He said, “You reply : 

We cannot walk together, you and I, 

You go your way, let me life's lesson learn. 

May God grant you the good that you desire, 

And me the lowliness for which I yearn'?!, 

‘Thereafter the Shaikh said, ‘Go to the kitchen and ask for a 
tray filled with choice dishes to be brought’. When this tray had 
been brought, the Shaikh said. *Nizam, carry this tray on your head 
to the place where your friend is putting up”. In accordance with 
the command of the Shaikh, I put the tray on my head and pro- 
ceeded to the sarai where that friend was living. When his eye fell 
on me, he ran towards me crying, took that tray off my head and 
began to ask me what the matter was. I said, “The fact of my 
meeting and talking to you was revealed to the Shaikh by means of 
his inner light. He asked me about it, and when I had told him 
everything, he was pleased to send this to you and to answer your 
question with a verse’. "The scholar said, ‘God be praised that you 
have such a great Shaikh and that he has so disciplined your mind. 
Now take me to him so that I may acquire the merit of kissing his 
feets. When he had finished the meal, the scholar asked his servant 
to carry the tray on his head and come along with us. But I said, 
‘No, I shall take this tray just as I have brought it’, and the scholar 
and I walked together to the presence of the Shaikh'55, 

After criticism, the murid had to overcome temptation. If he 
was well regarded by the pir, he began to attract the attention of 
all kinds of people. If they were well-to-do, they wanted to acquire 
merit by inviting a Shaikh and his murids, or the prominent murids, 


54. Shaikh Fariduddin also advised the murid: *Do not leave your ardent 
desires to the mercy of the cold conversation of the people’. Siyar al-Awliya, 
p. 75. Shaikh Nizamuddin later enunciated the principle, ‘In Love there is 
no consultation’. Fawa'id al-Fuwad, p. 244. 


55. Siyar al-Awliya, p. 239-210. 
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to meals and assemblies at their homes and to send gifts. Shaikh 
Nasiruddin once complained to Shaikh Nizamuddin that when he 
came from Oudh to Delhi, he hardly ever got the chance to meet him 
because of the number of invitations that were pressed upon him*, 
Normally, this would be the stage when the popularity and in- 
fluence of the murid would be judged on the basis of his acceptance 
by the public, and the temptation to win social esteem and 
honour would have been far greater than any trick Satan could 
devise to make him do forbidden things. The murid who became 
a khalifah and a Successor-apparent was in the greatest danger. 
It was believed that he would inherit all the spiritual powers of 
his particular pir and of all the pirs of his order or silsilah. People 
would send him gifts, pay him visits and do him honour or talk 
against him with all kinds of motives. This was the stage at 
which the sufi's spiritual character was formed ; when he selected, 
according to his disposition, the road along which he was to travel 
through life, and the moral and material equipment for his 
journey. ES 
Sufis of the orthodox orders were all agreed that their primary 
and real function was to offer spiritual guidance. Some took a 
comprehensive view of this function, and concerned themselves 
adi the values both of this world and the next 3 some took a less 
comprehensive view. From indications given in the recorded 
sayings of Shaikh Nizamuddin and Shaikh Nasiruddin, it appears 
that they did not disguise their esteem for means of livelihood 
where a man subsisted on his own labour, or their Jack of esteem for 
service under the government". It is related in the Fawa id al- 
| Fuwad that a young man who had just completed his studies cer 
to see Shaikh Nizamuddin. The Shaikh asked him what he us 
do, and he replied that he was trying to get some post under the 
to do, : id nothing. When the young man 
government The Ska i thing fine, but when 
had taken leave, he said, ‘A verse is something iine, 1 
f praise and take them to all sorts of people, 
people compose odes of p Similarly, knowledge in itself is some- 
i s quite disgusting. Similarly, : 
i Dera hen it is made a profession, and takes one 
thing very noble, but when dignity), He was deeply annoyed 
from door to door, it loses all dignity . 
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when one of his learned murids, Qadi Muhiyudin Kashani, was 
offered his hereditary post of Qadi of Oudh, and did not conceal 
his suspicion that the Qadi must have hankered after it. Shaikh 
Nasiruddin, in his conversations, propagated the same attitude 
towards means of livelihood. When an elderly soldier looking 
for service came to him for blessings, the Shaikh replied in a 
noncommital way that at the time people were being employed, 
and there was no harm in obtaining service, if one kept an eye 
on oneself?. On the other hand, he gave encouraging assurance 
to a farmer and a merchant that the morsel they earned was a 
good morsel, which meant that they were engaged in an honourable 
profession. We do not have many accounts of highly-placed 
people meeting sufis. But the author of the Khair al-Majalis 
relates how an amir came to visit Shaikh Nasiruddin in all his 
pride, going into the Khangah without saluting the author and his 
friends, who were sitting outside the gate, and coming out, humble 
and courteous, after his interview". 

But the sufis, however painful the social injustices of the day 
may have been to them, could not take sides. Their function was 
the ‘discovery’ (daryaft), the ‘stringing together’ (talif) of hearts, 
by sharing the sorrows of those who came to them for solace. “All 
my life my condition has been as yours is at the moment, only I 
have not told any one about it’, Shaikh Fariduddin said to a man 
who had come to him because his brother’s condition was critical 
and he was feeling deeply distressed??. The Shaikh was of an 
ascetic and retiring disposition, but also very sensitive to the needs 
and wishes of the people. He left Delhi for Hansi because one 
Sarhanga, a native of Hansi, where he had lived before, complained 
that it was very difficult to meet him at Delhi's. Ultimately, 
Shaikh Fariduddin’s prestige rose so high that his dargah at Ajodhan 
became a sanctuary where people took refuge from injustice". 
Shaikh Nizamuddin made the consolation of the people his life- 
long mission. ‘In truth’, he said, ‘they gave me a book in which 


59. Khair al-Majalis, p. 206. 
60. Ibid., p. 156 and p. 182. 
Gl. Ibid., p. 217-18. 

62. Siyar al-Awliya, p. 86. 
63. Ibid., p. 73. 

64. Ibid., p. 196. 
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was written, ‘As far as you can, bring comfort to hearts, for the 
heart of a believer is the seat (mahal) of the mysteries of Providence 
(asrar-i-rububiyah)’*, There was no limit to the people who 
came to him, no limit to his graciousness and his endeavour 
to heal the wounds inflicted by the political and economic system. 
‘No one in the world’, he is reported to have said, ‘has to bear as 
much sorrow as I have to, because so many people come to me and 
relate their tales of gricf and suffering. These are like a burden on 
my mind, and I feel hurt and irritated. It must be a strange hcart, 
indeed, that is not affected by the sorrows ofa brother Muslim’® 
He found it difficult to take any food, though he was constantly 
fasting. ‘So many miserable and poor men sit in the corners of 
mosques and shops, hungry and starving ; how can I get this food 
down my throat'?9". His successor, Shaikh Nasiruddin scrupulously 
followed his example. ‘The person who, comes to me’, he is 
reported to have said, ‘is either a man of the world ora man who 
has given up the world. If he is a man of the world, he is absorbed 
in worldly things. When he comes, I look at him and ask him about 
his affairs. He tells me something, but I discover what he has in 
his heart, because it is reflected in my own. For this reason I feel 
pained and restless’. ‘Some people’, he went on to say, ‘are so 
unrestrained and crude that they begin blaming and quarrelling 
unless what they want is done at once. They do not know that a 
dervish has to be patient...Khwaja ‘Ata, the grandson of Shaikh 
Najibuddin Mutawakkil, was a person of unruly disposition. 
Once he came to Shaikh Nizamuddin, took out his pen and 
ink-pot, and placing it before the Shaikh, asked him to write toa 
certain nobleman to give him something. The Shaikh excused 
himself, saying that this nobleman never visited him ; how was he 
to make such a request to a complete stranger? But he asked 
Khwaja ‘Ata to tell him what he expected, and he would provide it. 
Khwaja ‘Ata replied, saying that the Shaikh could give him as much 
as he thought fit, but that he must also write the letter of recom- 
mendation. The Shaikh said, ‘Peace be on you, it is not the way 
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of dervishes to write letters, specially to people whom they have not 
seen and who have not seen them or come to them’. At this tears 
came into the eyes of Shaikh Nasiruddin. He said, ‘That good man 
began to abuse the Shaikh, saying, ‘You are the murid of my 
grandfather, you are my slave, and I am the grandson of your 
master. I ask you to write a letter, and you do not write’. Therc- 
upon he threw the ink-pot on the ground and got up to go, but the 
Shaikh stretched out his hand and caught the lapel of his cloak, 
saying, “Do not go away displeased'€. Another example, showing 
the predicament in which the sufi could find himself, is the case of 
the ‘danishmand’ who was anxious to become a murid of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin. There was something about him which made the 
Shaikh suspicious, and in spite of the danishmand's entreaty, he 
was not satisfied. ‘Tell me truthfully’, he said, ‘with what motive 
you have come’. The man ultimatety confessed that he owned 
Jand at Nagor, and the officer to whom the village had been assigned 
was creating difficulties. ‘Supposing that I write a letter and give 
it to you, will you give up the idea of becoming my murid? The 
man said he would, and was given the letter, which was all he 
wanted*?, 

Poverty, rejection of any political or social support, constant 
contact with the needs and the sorrows as well as the weaknesses and 
vices of the people were the anvil on which the sufi's personality was 
hammered out. From whatever aspect he is viewed, he stands out 
as an example. If dedication to prayer and fasting is regarded as 
the highest expression of the spirituallife, the sufi came nearest to 
it. If constant concern for those in need of solace and assistances 
is looked upon as a still higher value, he endeavoured to realise 
it with a single-mindedness not disturbed by personal or even 
ideological considerations. The traditional approach to the sufis 
and their function has already been indicated. They were believed 
to have acquired supernatural power because of their supernatural 
gifts. This is a simplification which obscures the reality, or at 
least the significant reality, quite as much as a judgement based on 
the consideration whether their acts or sayings were or were not 
in conformity with the shariah. One of their very important 


68. Khair al-Majalis, p. 106. 
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functions, to which we shall be drawing attention later on also, 
was a direct or implicit revaluation of values. Their superero- 
gatory prayers and fasts undermined the idea, with which those 
who aimed at following the law might have bcen content, that 
the ordained observances could provide all the spiritual sustenance 
that was needed. On the other hand, they created a healthy doubt 
as to whether all that could be done by way of prayer and fasting 
was really enough. ‘Fasting is half the way, and other things 
such as prayer and hajj are but half the way', Shaikh Fariduddin 
told his favourite disciple”. He, in turn, told his murids, ‘Anyone 
can say prayers, repeat litanies and keep fasts a large number of 
times, and read the Our'an. Even an old woman can fast, pray 
at night and read a few chapters of the Qur'an, The vocation 
of the men of God is different. That comprehends three things. 
First, anxiety as to what they shall eat and what they shall wear 
does not enter their heart. A dervish into whose heart concern 
for what he shall eat and what he shall wear has entered is no 
good at all. Secondly, in private and in public they remain 
absorbed in God: that is the essence of all spiritual striving. 
Thirdly, they never utter anything with the idea of pleasing people 
and attracting them towards themselves’. This is the essence 
of sufism. It is also a very significant definition of the morally 
free person, who imposes on himself duties and aspirations which 
raise him above all theological limitations. Shaikh Mu’inuddin 
said, ‘Whoever wishes to be secure against the tribulations- of 
that Day should perform the act of obedience (ta’at) than which 
no act is better in the eyes of God’. People asked, ‘What act of 
obedience is this? He replied, "To answer the call of those in 
distress, to fulfil the needs of the helpless, to feed the hungry’. 
He also said, ‘If anyone has these three qualities, you may know 
that God holds him to be his friend : First, a generosity like the gen- : 
erosity of the river, secondly, a benevolence like the banana Gh 
the sun, and thirdly, a hospitality like the hospitality of the carth T 
He also, said, "The man whose sorrows and endeavours are derived 
from those of the people is the one who really puts his trust in 
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God’, It should be noted that neither the shari’ah nor the tariqah 
is mentioned in this context. 

All the sufis did not feel that they needed to settle down ata 
particular place in order to perform their functions, or agree about 
the form they should give to their public life if they did settle down. 
But the advantages of working over a long period in a particular 
community were obvious. The ‘Khanqah’ or ‘dargah’ thus became 
an institution among those sufis who belonged to an order. As an 
institution, it lasted longer than the lives of its founder and indi- 
vidual inmates, and was liable to develop characteristics that did not 
harmonise with the principles and ideals for the service of which it 
was founded. It must, therefore, be judged by itself. 

An institution inevitably becomes a vested interest. The Suhra- 
wardis of Multan, as we have seen, were quite frank about this. 
They even reserved the right of admission to their Khangah, and 
on one occasion Shaikh Baha’uddin Zakariya closed the gates 
against a group of Jawaligs, who tried to force an entry”, The 
inmates of their Khangah no doubt followed a crowded routine of 
prayers and fasts, but they could be suspected also of living in ease 
and comfort, to the detriment of their souls. The Chishti Khangahs 
developed gradually. Shaikh Fariduddin, apart from practising 
very severe austerities, also made experiments in community living. 
During phases of utter destitution at Ajodhan; he and his murids 
divided the work among themselves, some providing water, some 
collecting dry wood and wild fruits, some cooking. Ultimately, his 
Khangah acquired a permanent character. It must have expended 
in course of time. We know that Shaikh Fariduddin was destitute 
to the end of his days, but we also know that gifts were received 
and distributed. It could be said generally of every Khangah that 
even in the bad days a person who waited long enough was sure to 
get some sort of a meal and with luck, a share of money or goods 
distributed as charity that would tide him over the next crisis. It 
was the Shaikh and those dedicated to the spiritual life who starved; 
inmates of the Khangah got what they wanted, sometimes less than 
was sufficient, sometimes in abundance. The small group that 
collected round Shaikh Nizamuddin at Delhi began with courses in 


72. Ibid., p., 46. 
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starvation, but gradually .the physical conditions improved. The 
Shaikh continued his practice of ‘concealed’ starvation to the end 
of his days; his chief murid did the same. But food and charitable 
gifts became an attraction of his Khangah, as of every other. We 
may sum up by saying that in every Khangah, ideals of austerity 
fought against satisfaction of physical needs. The generals and 
commanders were victorious in their personal combats; they’ could 
not ensure the victory of their armies. In other words, a feature of 
Khangah life which is by no means admirable is the opportunity it 
provided to large numbers of people to live on the generosity of well- 
to-do admirers of the Shaikh, and thus introduce into the Khangah 
the odour of parasitism. We can explain and excuse this by pointing 
to the economic and social conditions, and prove that the provision 
of physical relief was needed even for those whose spiritual urge was 
not strong enough to draw them towards the religious life. In fact, 
it can hardly be imagined that the influence of a Shaikh would have 
extended beyond a small, select group if the institution of the 
Khangah had not been created. The degeneration which came in 
course of time was not duc to the character of the Khangah as an 
institution but to the head not being spiritually dynamic enough. 

The material condition of the Khangah depended on the 
influence of the Shaikh and on his willingness to accept gifts and 
endowments of land. Its working had two aspects, the routine of 
the Shaikh and the routine of the inmates of the Khangah. Food 
or some form of charity would not, as far as possible, be refused to 
anyone, but a person who came with the motive of becoming a 
murid and was, at first sight, acceptable to the Shaikh or was 
recommended to him by one of his leading murids would be allowed 
to put up at the Jama’atkhana along with other similarly chosen 
murids. All the inmates came together at the times of prayer; 
otherwise each one followed his own routine of study, litanies and 
contemplation. Each murid hoped that he would find favour in 
the eyes of the Shaikh and become an object of his personal 
attention. Brotherly feeling among the murids must, therefore, 
have been tinged at least occasionally with rivalry and together 
they must have constituted a community which looked for guidance 
to the Shaikh and to which the Shaikh looked for the signs of his 
own success as a spiritual instructor. If none or too few among the 
murids came up to his expectations, he would regard himself as a 
failure; if he found response among his murids, he would feel 
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satisfied. But collectively his murids were a body distinct from 
himself, and he had his own routine with which the murids were 
not concerned. 

An interesting sidelight on the organisation of the Khangah 
is provided by the position and functions of Iqbal, the personal 
attendant of Shaikh Nizamuddin. He served all the meals which 
the Shaikh had by himself, and remonstrated with him when he ate 
too little. He reported to the Shaikh matters which no one else 
would have ventured or possessed the opportunity to bring to his 
notice’. He collected and stocked the presents and gifts received, 
and gave the presents and gifts which the Shaikh desired to make. 
Other Khangahs must also have had such managers, and for many 
purposes they must have served as the link between the Shaikh and 
the community of the murids. 

The routine of the Shaikh was the central feature of the life 
of the Khangah. It was his endeavour to remain constantly absorbed 
in God, but he had to perform the duty of meeting and talking to 
people as well. His prestige was estimated by the generality of the 
people according to the number and social standing of his visitors, 
and it was the ideal of the Shaikh himself as well as those who came 
to him that he should be always available. Shaikh Nizamuddin and 
Shaikh Nasiruddin lived up to this idealas much as was physically 
possible, and they were quite exasperated by the individual demands 
made on them. Not many of the other sufis were willing to face 
such distraction. They appeared in public only at fixed times mostly 
from sunrise to midday, and attempted to combine this public 
appearance with attention to the needs of individuals. 

It is possible that reverence and excessive faith in the super- 
natural powers of the sufis heightened the colours, but the picture 
one forms of the public appearance of a shaikh is very much like 


74. Such as a murid, Shaikh Shihabuddin’s earnest desirc to lead the prayers. 
Siyar al-Awliya, p. 290. 

Further light on Iqbal is thrown by the Jawame’ al-Kalim, where it is 
related that Iqbal put in irons a man who owed the Khangah 700 tankas. 
When Shaikh Nizamuddin discovered this, he was very angry, and had the 
man releascd at once. It appears also that Iqbal somctimes took for himseh 
money and goods offered to the Shaikh and pretended it was lost or stolen. If 
he found him out, Shikh Nizamuddin would say, ‘I thought of distributing the 
money among a few persons ; now I find God has given it to onc man only. 
Why do you run about so much looking for it’ ? p. 59. 
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that ofa royal court. There are no trappings, no exhibition of 
worldly powcr and wealth, but the assembly is dominated by the 
same fecling of awe, the same compulsion to follow the set pattern 
of behaviour. The Shaikh comes and takes his scat. He looks 
around. There are some at whom he smiles; they fecl honoured. 
Some he passes over. If they are newcomers, they are sad 
that they have failed to attract his notice; if they are already known 
to the Shaikh, they are distressed, and wonder what they could have 
done to be considered unworthy of recognition in public. Some 
fortunate ones are invited by the Shaikh to come and sit near him; 
some are So overpowered by their need that they press forward 
towards the Shaikh. Most come only to listen to what he says and 
desire spiritual benefit; some are bold enough to ask questions and 
start a conversation. His spiritual power being as obvious to his 
murids as the physical power of the carthly ruler, the Shaikh grad- 
ually comes to be called ‘shah’, king, and apart from hoping to get 
from his bounty what courtiers expected of kings, people looked to 
him for a personal interest which no one clse could take in them, 
and for a benevolence and a graciousness to which kings could not 


attain. 
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Relevance of Gandhiji’s 
Teachings to the | 
Modern time 


U.N. DHEBAR 


Te speak of relevance of Gandhiji’s teachings to the modern times 

requires. an understanding both of the message of Gandhiji as 
well as the trend of modern thinking and the direction in which the 
modern world is moving. 


I 


Traditionalism, Pedagogy, Religion and Relevance of 
Gandhiji’s Message 

Gandhiji was conscious of the limitations of human personality 
to peer through the veil of future. While he did believe that human 
being can always attain a state from where it can visualise the 
future, he looked with abhorence at the thought that this vision can 
be communicated in terms of an all time truth with a streamlined 
programme for perpetuity. Creeds and religions think in terms of 
their message being true for all times. The processes—both 
revolutionary and evolutionary—are constantly at work and they 
influence the individuals and the society alike.on a short and long 
term basis. The backgrounds in which, therefore, creeds or religions 
grow, change continuously. Sometimes they change so completely 
that they are considered to be non-existent. 

Gandhiji thought of truth as a slowly revealing experience as 
the individual progressed in the direction of self-purification. He 
himself cautioned the people against relying upon what he had 
previously said if it was in conflict with his later advice. The process 
of self-purification was a continuous process and so was the process 
of revelation of Truth. He was a growing personality least capable 
of clinging to any dogma. He was concerned with Truth in terms 
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of content and not of form. If he had to choose between ‘form and 
content in relation to Truth, there was no doubt where his choice 
would lie. He would not bother about formal Truth or consistancy 
whatever may be the public reactions. 


Had it not been so, he would not have digressed from the 
written word in the Hindu scriptures about the position of untouch- 
ables, the position of woman as well as the orthodox concept of caste 
from the point of view of high and low. While reposing full trust 
in the teachings of Bhagvad—Gita, he read in it the message of 
human quality and human love to the extent that he considered 
Bhagvad—Gita as the biggest rational exponont of the philosophy 
of non-violence. Form and consistency did not worry Gandhiji at 
all. He was concerned with the continuous process of self-purifica- 
tion with a set direction before himself and service of the world 
community through the medium of non-violence and love. Any 
effort, therefore, to try to establish the relevance of Gandhiji to 
those who are anxious to lay down a way of life in perpetuity for 
human society or individuals on the basis of religious scriptures or 
on the basis of the custom of the community or of social or political 
philosophies would not be a worthwhile exercise. I am saying this 
because in the Centenary Year there is need to be clear that 
Gandhiji was not all things to all men. The Centenary Celebrations 
should rather concern themselves with the central theme of his life 
which was to attain the highest truth through self-purification and 
service in the cause of human evolution. 

II 


Politics and Relevance of Gandhiji i te 
World has operated so far and therefore the mind is 
conditioned to it to such an extent that whether it is in jose to 
business or personal conduct, it is acting upon the gos Jad 2e 
means. Gandhiji was not a diplomat. It is truc that Gan : à 
t allow diplomats to feel him and, therefore, men like 
ox 21 been led to believe that there was something like 
eee ail Gandhiji. But in actual fact, it was on the contrary. 
nm ^ te advantage nor potential benefit could tempt him 
Neither im eis pure means. It would be futile to evaluate his 
to E the yard-stick of immediate gains or potential 
POETS lied the strict possible test in examining his personal 
erus rus conduct of those with whom he was identified 
conduct an 
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although he was charitable enough to overlook the human short- 
comings and weaknesses of his opponent. To relate Gandhiji, 
therefore, to the modern art of politics which thinks in terms of 
immediate advantage would be ridiculous. It is least concerned 
with the assessment of personal conduct or the conduct of these with 
whom he was associated and much less concerned with making 
allowance for shortcomings and weaknesses of human beings on the 
opposite site. 


III 


Socio-economic Approach of the Modern world and Relevance 
of Gandhiji 

Similarly, it would be futile to relate Gandhiji who believed in 
high thinking and plain living based upon the concept of common 
brotherhood of men to the concept of an afflunent society which the 
West has brought into being and which the East is greedily trying to 
` emulate. This affluent society has as its units of service a national 
state with clear partiality for colour and race. 

Any effort to relate Gandhiji's carkha to the concept of 
Galbraith’s Industrial State with three American firms earning as 
much as the national income of India or producing as much as the. 
total of all the farms in America is sheer waste of time and energy. 

IV 
And yet Gandhiji is Relevant 

And yet Gandhiji is relevant but in a different context. He is 
so very relevant at the emotional level. It is interesting to examine 
the deeper currents of human heart to see how they all coincide, 
whether in the West or in the East with Gandhiji’s premises. 

For instance the truth about man as being distinguishable 
from the lower animals cannot be disputed. It isso well entren- 
ched in human heart, whether he belongs to the East or the West, 
none would want to be compared to a quadruped. Every human 
being realises perfectly the spheres in which he is distinguishable 
from a beast. He knows the distinctive features of a. human being 
instinctively. 

Human being can observe, analyse, synthesise, discriminate, 
memorise, store and use in future the treasures of knowledge left by 


his predecessors or ancestors. 
i ( 
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Human being begins with love for self; but docs not end 
there. The orbit of love in the case of human being is continuously 
widening. From a caveman’s stage to the stage at which he is itself 
a significant factor identifying human desire to continuously widen 
the circle of his contacts, interests and affection. From individual 
to family, from family to caste and then to concept of nationhood 
is not something which has been imposed upon the human being 
from outside. It is reflection of something embodied in man and 
a result of his effort to fulfil that emotional urge in himself. He is 
conscious that with every effort on his part to extend his social 
horizon, he has been called upon to give something, which he till 
then considered to be dearer and important ; but because of the 
urge and because of his experience that with every expansion of 
the orbit of love has grown his fund of knowledge, prosperity 
and happincss. Man is the only being in the creation that 
has evolved social laws and agreed to accept the regulation of 
affairs of man on the basis of ethics, normality, justice, law and 
collective responsibility. 

The processes of evolution have undoubtedly been obstructed 
by so many anti-social factors like jealousy, rivalry, petty selfishness, 
. egoism and a desire to take advantage of the weak and the 
backward. Butthey have not prevented him from widening the 
area of his social contacts, interests and affection. If anything 
these contacts have increased despite wilful obstructions based on 
tradition, group prejudice and concern for quick individual or 
group advantage. 

Similarly, no human being needs to be educated on the fact 
that man is a creator. Iron, wood and stone by themselves have no 
value. There is only one specie that can chiescl the wood, sharpen 
the steel and carve the stone. With and through the man a shape- 
less common stone can become a piece of art. 

Man has emotion. His attachment to man and things can 
result in immortal friendship. 

Man has these special features which no other specie possesses, 
He can appreciate beauty through his eyes, music through his ears 
and above all good action with his mind and heart. Value of man 
lies not only in possessing goods but in enriching these special 
features which arc a gift of nature or God, which distinguishes him 


from the lower animals, 
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Gandhiji has relevance in rehabilitating this faith that man is 
distinct from other animals and rehabilitating the value of values 
the humaneness of a human being. He should give adequate place 
in the venture of his life to those attributes which symbolise his 
special role in the creation. 


Modern civilisation thinks of man differently. Science and 
technology are being exploited to their full to convert man into a 
mere consumer ‘Increase your wants and the prosperity will follow 
you’, says Keynes. There can be no limit to man’s desires. Desires 
are limitless. They include not only satisfaction of elementary 
needs of life but those that are needed to satisfy group ego, colour 
ego, one’s partiality for one's territory and most important of all one's 
property instinct. All this is something that ambitious men try to 
exploit. Fear and greed are the tools of ambitious men to stampede 
common men and women into lining up behind them under 
slogans of ‘Country or religion in danger’, or ‘prosperity through 
mass production’. 

One has to read Normans Cousins’s ‘In Place of Folly’ 
or Erich Fromm ‘Sane Society’ to realise the heavy ' bill 
human family is paying every hour for its wrong thinking and 
behavior. Not only East European satellites of Soviet Russia are 
afraid of losing their restricted freedom but USA with its huge 
production apparatus is considered to bea threat to the economic 
independence of the Western European countries. 

Gandhiji’s relevance lay in casting out this fear of ambitious 
man on one side and raising man above false temptations on the 
other. He made the common man realise that if only he could 
lead a pure and simple life and ceased to be afraid, the ambitious 
will realise in course of time their own position. He found out a 
method of activising the dormant spirit in common man. He 
taught people that evil can thrive only so long as it is tolerated. 
Fear and temptation were the weapons of evil. Once they are 
cast out, evil will go with them. 

The question is to realise man’s special role as a man and 
discard the limited urges of colour, race, caste, community, narrow 
mindedness and greed for career and comfort. 

Objective of scientific knowledge has to be twofold. The 
vision of Truth must be complete not forgetting the spiritual along 
with the material ends. Man should think of a domestic, social and 
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political organisation only in terms compatible with such integrated 
knowledge. This goal will bring up the question of reconstruction 
of human society. It will directly touch upon the subjects which 
were next to Gandhiji’s heart. Gandhiji’s relevance will then be 
not a matter of theoretical discussion. His teachings will govern 
human relationship at all levels. 
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The Path of Love—the 
Gitaway of Personality 
Integration 
A. D. SINGH 


Srimad-Bhagvad-Gua is a unique work recorded by the great 
Sri Vyasa in which the essence of the different systems of philosophy 
which prevailed in the ancient land of Aryazaria has been beauti- 
fully presented. It comprises of eighteen chapters of the great 
epic Mahabharata (Chapters 25th to 42nd of the Bhisma Parva) 
and has been traditionally accepted as the most authoritative 
presentation of the essence of knowledge and wisdom possessed 
and practised by the Great Rishis in the ancient India. In 
accordance with the orthodox approach of the Puranic Era cach 
Veda was divided into three sections—the Karma K anda (the 
ritualistic section), the Upasana Kanda (the section dealing with 
methods of worship and concentration) and the Jana Kanda (the 
section dealing with pure philosophy). Such a scheme for self- 
development did not provide a sufficient insight into the problems 
of every day life which confronted an ordinary man. These Vedic 
principles, therefore, needed a re-interpretation and a restatement. 
The author of the Mahabharata Veda Vyasa, who was the most 
daring religious revolutionary of his age, evidently, realised the 
need to undertake this historical task. Vyasa depicted the story of 
divine incarnation Krisna, also called the Vasudeva, who was 
the first God-man to descend to the form of a mortal with a view 
to give the ancient Vedic wisdom a new reorientation. It was 
Lord Krisna, who through the Divine song (Gua) taught Arjuna, 
his best friend and devotee, the technique of applying the subtle 
philosophical principles of Vedanta in the actual work-a-day world. 
The significance of the Gua can very well be realised by the fact 
that though the immediate object of the Lord was achieved by 
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the end of chapter eleven (šloka 51) when Arjuna admitted that 
his mind had become completely steady. Lord Krisna did not 
hesitate to clear up the intellectual doubts posed by Arjuna 
in the rest of the seven chapters. It is thus clear that the Gita 
is not only the Krisna-cure for the Arjuna-grief ; it is also the 
universal cure for the common ailment of an average man 
which in the words of modern psychologists may be called ‘anxiety- 
neurosis’. At the end of chapter eighteen (šloka 73) Arjuna 
admitted that (1) his delusion had been destroyed (2) he had 
gained knowledge (3) his doubts were cleared and (4) he was 
firm. He added that he had reached this state of mind by the 
grace of the Lord. 


It is thus obvious that one of the basic significance of the 
Gua is that it gives us not only a view of life or the ideal which we 
must constantly keep in view, but also a way of life that is, the 
technique and the path to get at and live these ideals. 


Those who have made a genuine effort to understand and 
assimilate the teachings of Gila agree that the Gita-way-of-personalily 
integration is to perform one’s duty in whatever walk of life one 
may be working, without ego and cgo-centric desires and thus 
purge the mind of its deep scated thought impressions (Vasanas) 
so that all agitations are guietened. Arjuna being a Ksatriya 
prince, his mind was coloured by the impression of Rajo-guna 
(activity) and so he needed a righteous battle (Dharmayuddha) to 
exhaust his vasanas. Thus the immediate task before the Lord 
was to cure hesitating Arjuna with the help of Vedantic truths, It 
was the first attempt of a religious revolutionary to demonstrate 
through practical application, the basic value of the Vedic truths 
in the active fields of political life. Simultaneously, many 
misconceptions about the Vedic rituals and ideologies like Heaven 
(Svarga) are also removed. 


The universal applications and appeal of the "Krisna-treat- 
ment’ to the ‘Arjuna-disease’ lies in the fact that in varying 
degree each one of us suffers from the agitations and conflicts 
which have their roots in the ignorance of one's own ego and 
ego-centric desires which blind our vision. Like Arjuna, we 
all must fight our battle of life according to our own Vasanas 
(Svadharma) so that we may exhaust them and succeed in pacifying 


our mind. 
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The technique of self-development, however, must be in 
harmony with the individual personality. It is generally accepted 
that individual character and personality are moulded by the 
qualities of one’s ‘head and heart’, These are classified as 
emotional and rational traits by modern psychologists. On the 
basis of these two factors, the entire humanity may be divided 
into four types, 
(1) Those in whom the ‘head’ predominates over the 
‘heart’, i. e. intellectual type ; 

(2) Those in whom the ‘heart? predominates over the 
‘head’—emotional type ; 

(3) Those in whom neither the ‘head’ nor the ‘heart’ has 
a balanced influence. 

(4) Those in whom neither the ‘head’ nor the ‘heart’ has 

developed adequately. 

For those who may be classified as intellectuals, the Gita-cure 
is the ‘Path of Knowledge’ (ana) which enables them to discri- 
minate between the real and unreal, between the permanent and 
ephimeral, between the false and the true in ourselves and in others. 
For those who are predominantly emotional, and a good percentage 
of mankind falls within this group, the ‘Path of Devotion’ (Bhakti) 
has been found to be most effectivein imparting to them the same 
understanding and vision which the intellectuals get through the 
‘Path of Knowledge’. For those who are constantly tossed between 
the callings of their head and heart, the ‘Path of Action’ (Karma) 
provides the best remedy in exhausting their vāsanās. Such action 
should, however, must always be selfless. Those who belong to 
the last group must make a modest beginning through physical 
(Asana) and exercises (Pranayamas) prescribed in Hatha Yoga in 
order to make themselves able to walk on the Path of Devotion or 
Action. 

We have taken for our study the exposition of Bhakli-Y oga or 
Path of Love as given in the Gita for two reasons. First, it isa 
royal and universal path for self-development. It is also the best 
means to destroy the mind-intellect-ego which prevent them from 
clearing up their doubts which arise due to their ignorance and 
clouded vision. As we shall see later, Bhakti does not demand blind 
faith or even a foolish surrender to a supernatural power. It is only 
an extension of the principle of: ‘Reciprocity of love’ built upon 
the concept of ‘As you think, so you become’. Secondly, Gita’s 
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*Bhakti-Yosa" is so encompassing that it includes all other methods 
of self-development. It has been argued by some that the ‘Path 
of Action’ and the ‘Path of Knowledge’ are really not parallel to 
the ‘Path of Devotion’ but are mere additional aids and impor- 
tant supplements for those who are real devotees. If devotion is 
absent, neither true action (selfless action), nor true knowledge 
(Knowledge of the Sclf) could be achieved. Just as soap or any 
other form of cleaning material can be effective only when it is 
mixed with some liquid material, whatever path of self-development 
we may follow can only bear fruit if one can ‘succeed in identifying 
oneself completely with some ideal which may or may not be symbo- 
lically represented. In every religion we find that one such ideal is 
presented to the mankind. In Hinduism infinite number of doors 
are open to provide ingress into the shrine of Divinity. One must, 
however, choose only one ideal according to his own temperament 
and then strive to achieve that ideal through supreme devotion. 
Whether such devotion should be bestowed on an ideal which is 
manifest or unmanifest is an intellectual doubt discussed in Chapter 
XII of the Gila which has been described as ‘Bhakti-Yoga’, It 
opens with a query by Arjuna to the Lord Krisna in the foilowing 
words : 


‘Those devotees who, ever steadfast, worship you, and those 
who worship the imperishable and unmanifest—which of them 
are better versed in Yoga ?' 


By this query the great poet-philosopher Vyasa has raised a basic 
enquiry into the Upasana of manifest versus that of unmanifest. This 
is a question which every sadhaka faces at an advanced stage of his 
sadhana. It is to be noted that by the end of Chapter XI (Sloka 51) 
Arjuna had already reached a stage of composure. He had himscl 
realised this and admitted to the Lord : 

‘Having seen this Thy gentle human form, O Janardana, now 

I am composed, and am restored to my own nature.’ 
' So after becoming his own self Arjuna wanted to know whether it 
was superior to be a sadhaka of manifest or that of unmanifest ? 
While Chapter XII deals with the problem of spiritual search, it is 
also as we shall see, a complete exposition of our dharma in all its 
aspects. The Gita proceeds to lay down three basic conditions for 
the best sdadhaka. Firstly, the sadhaka should make a complete 
intellectual identification with the Lord or self (Mayyavesyamanah). 


? 
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Secondly, he should be JVityayuktah, that is ever steadfast. As the 
mind is by its very nature unsteady, it is essential to control and fix 
it at a steady point of concentration. The Lord says that fixation 
should be in the Lord or the Self. Thirdly, a true sadhaka should be 
Sraddhaya parayopelah, that is he must be endowed with supreme faith. 
According to Shankara Sraddka is not the blind faith but an intelligent 
understanding of the scriptures and the advice of the Guru. He 
' says in his masterpiece, Vivekacidamani : 
‘Acceptance by firm judgment as true of what the scripture 
and the Guru instruct is called by sages Sraddha or faith by 
means of which the reality is percieved’ (Sloka-25) 
Thus through Sraddha the Reality of things becomes manifestly clear. 
It is significant that the Lord had answered the query of 
Arjuna without directly answering who is the best 1% ogi in terms of 
the Upasana of manifest or unmanifest. The best Yogi isto be 
judged, according to the Lord, by the qualities of the being (dharma) 
practised by the upasaka. He therefore proceeds to clear the lurking 
doubt in the mind of Arjuna as to the comparative position of 
nirguna and saguna upasana. The Lord adds that ‘those worship the 
Imperishable, the Indefinable, the Unmanifest, the Omnipresent, 
the Immovable and the Eternal, having restrained all the senses, 
even everywhere, rejoicing ever the welfare of all beings—verily 
they also come unto ME’. Thus the three basic conditions for 
nirguna upasaka which have been laid down are (i) Sanniyamyen- 
driyagramam, that is, restraining the sense organs (ii) Sarvatra 
Sambuddhaya, that is, even everywhere and (iii) Sarvabhittahiteratah, i.e. 
rejoicing in the welfare of all beings. It is significant that these 
three conditions are fundamentally the same as indicated earlier by 
the Lord. Corresponding to Mayyüvesyamanah that is identifying 
one's mind with the Lord there is the condition Sarvabhitahileratah, 
that is, rejoicing in the welfare of all beings. For a nirguna upasaka 
since the Lord has no form, he must be taken as Omnipresent and 
hence the sadhaka must serve all beings with equal devotion. 
Corresponding to Nityayiiklah i.e. eversteadfast the condition here 
given is Sanniyamyendriyagramam i.e. restraining the sense organs. In 
the ultimate analysis we can only be eversteadfast if we are able 
to have complete control over our sense organs and do not allow 
these to wander about. A condition in which one has control over 
the senses is therefore the same as the condition of Nilyayuktah. 
Thirdly, the nirguna upasaka should be sarvatra sambuddhayah that is 


€ 
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even everywhere. This is necessary because one who does not give 
any special divinity to any one form, must offer divinely devotion 
to all beings in equal measure. Sradhayaparyopetah is the correspond- 
ing quality for the Saguna Upasaka. 


Thus the Lord said in effect that the essentiality of the best 
yoga is the existence of threefold qualities in the upasaka and not the 
manifest or unmanifest nature of the uptsya. In other words, the 
query of Arjuna was intelligent but misconccived. What is 
important is the existence of certain qualities in the bhakia and not 
the idea which he had formed of the Lord. 


Obviously this was a bit puzzling to Arjuna. He must have 
thought ‘Does the Lord mean to say that for a devotee it matters not 
as to whether he worships the manifest or unmanifest’. Like 
supreme Guru, the Lord therefore proceeds to remove this doubt 
from Arjuna’s mind. He says that it is comparatively more 
difficult to set one’s mind on Unmanifest and hence for a common 
man (dehavadvih or embodied) the Goal (the Unmanifest) becomes 
difficult to reach. In contrast to this, the Lord says that one who 
worships ME (the self) fulfilling three conditions namely, (i) 
Renouncing (surrendering) all action in Me (Ye tu sarvani karmani 
mayi sanyasya ) that is regarding Me as the supreme Goal; (ii) 
Meditating on Me with single-minded yoga, Ananyénaiva yogena Mad- 
dhayania upasalé and (iii) Having set their mind on Me (Matpara, 
for them I ere long (achiral) become the saviour from the ocean of 
everchanging finite experiences. It is significant that these three 
condition also correspond to the three qualifications mentioned by 
the Lord in sloka 2. No. (i) corresponds to highest devotion to the 
Lord $raddhayaparyopelah. No. (ii) corresponds to the quality of 
steadfastness (Nityayuktah) and No. (iii) is the same as identification 
with the self (Mayyavesyamanah.) Thus the Lord assures Arjuna that 
the real distinction between contemplation of Manifast and that of 
Unmanifest is that the former is comparatively easier and hence it 
gives quicker result (Achirat) whereas the latter is more difficult for 
an ordinary man. 

Thus after having settled the confusion which had arisen . 
because of the improper framing of the question by Arjuna, the 
Lord explains the basic condition which a devotee must fulfil for his 
success. It is significant that the technique discussed isin terms of 
‘self? (Mam) which is both manifest as well as unmanifest. 
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What is then the technique by which the Lord has shown to 
us to identify ourselves with him following the path of devotion. 

(1) We must fix our mind on him (Mayyeva man adhalsva) 

(2) We must place our intellect in Him (Mayi buddhi niveSaya). 
If we succeed in these two, the Lord assures that we shall no doubt 
live in him alone (nivasigyasi mayyaiva.) Thus the direct path has 
been indicated for those who are already well advanced in their search 
for the self, have cut asunder their mind-intellect-ego and are thus 
able to make their inner self steady. 

But if we fail to steady our mind on Him ? 

Then the way out is to practise meditation or Abhyisayoga. It 
is through practice of meditation that the faculty of discrimination 
is developed and one succeeds in correcting one’s mistake in his 
understanding of the world. It is through constant practice of 
meditation that one understands the real nature of the world, its 
transitoriness and its potentialities to cause pain and agitation 
of mind. Thus the mind must be trained to understand its own 
superimposition and recognise the perceived as unreal. It is only 
through regular practice that the mind soars to ‘anew dynamic 
power of alertness’ which brings forth true knowledge. Thus the Lord 
says that strive to reach Me through practice of meditation. 


What if this is also found difficult ? 

Then the way to spiritual development, according to the Lord 
is to-do all actions for the sake of the Lord. ‘Even this, it is assured 
will lead to siddhi’ i. e. perfection. Here the principle of identifica- 
tion is indicated. Just as. an ambassador who identifies himself with 
his country does everything for the sake of the country, similarly, by 
identifying ourselves with the Lord we will be doing all actions for 
his sake. 


But if we fail to reach even this level ? 


The way out is to surrender to the Lori, be self-controlled 
and renounce the fruits of all actions or profit-motive. This also is a 
technique of identification. Just as the judge who does everything 
for the sake of justice remains unaffected by the punishment or 
acquittals of the parties, the devotee who surrenders to the Lord and 
keeps control over himself should not in the least be agitated and feel 
anxious for getting the fruits of his own actions. He should actin 
the spirit of dedication to his duties for the sake of the Lord. 


G 
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Ki After having described the steps through which a devotee may 
strive to progress on the path of his dharma, the Gua trics to grade 
these steps into a scquence as follows : 


Knowledge is better than practice. 
Meditation is better than knowledge. 
Renunciation of the fruits of action 

is better than Meditation. 

From renunciation peace immediately follows. 


It is gencrelly found that even an uneducated person can 
learn to drive a car by mere practice, but he will not be able to 
know how the different parts of the car are functioning. This is 
possible only when we have knowledge of the different parts of the 
automobile, their functions and interrelations. It is thus obvious 
that a driver who has the knowledge of the car will be a more 
intelligent driver than the one who has merely learnt driving a car 
through practice. 

Merely to have the knowledge of a subject is not enough. 
More important than mere knowledge is the intellectual assimilation 
of the knowledge gained. Ifa knowledgeable driver thinks deeply 
about the movement of the car he will soon realise that it is not he 
who is the cause of the movement but the petrol and ignition con- 
verted into the energy by its engine. The driver only controls the 
speed and changes the direction of the car through the stecring 
wheel. Thus meditation leads the realisation of the real cause of 
all activities. 

Better than meditation is renunciation of the fruits of all 
actions. Here the Gita has indicated this as the final step in the 
development of our personality. As all fruits-of-actions belong to 
the future we must not be a victim to the anxieties which are caused 
by worrying about the results. Hence the spirit of renunciation of 
the fruits of action has been given the place of pride by the Lord. 
Once this stage is reached, the piece of mind follows immediately. 

After having explained to Arjuna the various stages through 
which one must strive to rise from lower to the higher rung of the 
ladder in the fulfilment of his goal, the Lord enumerates certain 
positive intellectual discipline as the direct means to perfection 
for a seeker. While describing these the Lord has used the 
expression ‘He is dear to Me’ (sa ca me priya) five times and in 
the end He adds that those who follow this imortal Dharma 
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(Dharmamrita), endowed with faith (Sraddhadhana) regarding Me as 
their supreme Goal (Matparam), such devotees are exceedingly dear* 
to Me (Te‘liva m? priyah). By the use of this phrase the Lord has 
underlined the universal law of reciprocity of love—one who is 


exceedingly dear to the wise and he is dear to Me’. (Ch. VII-17). 
The immortal dharma described by the Lord consists of 86 qualities 
described in seven $lokas. 


The first group of qualities enumerated by the Lord is that he 
should not hate any creature, but be friendly and compassionate to 
all, be free from attachment and egoism, balanced in pleasure and 
pain and forgiving. These qualities are specifically pertinent in social 
context because social relationships, if built on these principles, are 
likely to be most harmonious and conducive to place and 
prosperity. 

Further the Lord Says that a devotee who is ever content, 
steady in meditation, self-controlled possessed of firm conviction and 
with mind and intellect dedicated to me, he is also dear to Me. 
These qualities are also significant for and individual's development 
of personality and self-perfection. 

Besides the above qualities, a seeker must not be either an 
agitator or a victim of external agitations ; and should be free from 
joy, anger, fear and desires, These are in the nature of Passionate 
forces which create agitations of mind and thus eat away one’s 
energy. The Lord says that a devotee with these qualities is also 
dear to Me. 

The additional qualities which the Lord lays dawn as a part 
of the immortal Dharma are freedom from want, purity, promptitude 
absence of concern, freedom from trouble and renunciation of all 
undertakings or commencements (on an egoistic basis). 

Further a devotee, the Lord says, who neither rejoices, nor 
hates, nor grieves, nor desires 3 renounces both good and evil and is 
full of devotion to Me is dear to Me. One who is free from attach- 
ment, and to whom friend and foe, honour and dishonour, cold and 
heat, pleasure and pain, censure and praise are alike is dear to Me. 
He should remain silent (i.e. quiet), contended with whatever comes 


to him asa matter of course, homeless (not attached even to his 
x 1 
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home which is one of the most dear objects) and steady-minded. 
In short, he should develop a perfectly steady and balanced mind. 

These qualities according to the Lord are the essence of the 
Immortal Dharma. These include physical, intellectual, moral as 
well as the spiritual values which we must practise for the attainment 
of the Self and the fullest development of our personality. 
Thus in chapter VII of the Gita the Lord has dwelt on the qualities 
which constitute the essence of religion. Hence this has been 
described as dharmamrita or immortal religion. 


The Nature of Bhakti or Divine Love. 


The initial question of Arjuna concerning meditation over the 
manifest and unmanifest has been beautifully resolved through the 
exposition of the basic qualities which a devotee must have for his 
success. The meaning of bhakia should, therefore, be understood in 
its proper sense. As Shankara says in Vivekacidamani. 


‘Among things conducive to Liberation, devotion (bhakti) 
alone holds the supreme place. The seeking after one’s real 
nature is designated as devotion’. (Sloka 31) 

A constant attempt to live up to one’s own Real Self ‘Mam’ 
of Gita is called (Bhakti) or Divine Love. 

In order to understand the significance of Bhakti as a means 
for personality integration, it is necessary to understand its true 
nature and characteristics. In the Narada Bhakli Suira it has been 
pointed out that various sages have described the characteristics of 
Bhakti in their own way. For example Vyasa is of the view that 
Bhakti expresses itself in devotion to acts of worship and the like, 
Garga felt that ‘Sacred Tale’ and the like are the true medium of 
Bhakti and Shandilya is.of the view that Bhakti must not be in conflict 
with the inner delight of the Self. Narada did not consider these 
characteristics of Bhakti as appropriate. He, therefore, defined Bhakti 
as consecration of all activities by complete self-surrender to the 
Lord and extreme anguish if he were to be forgotten. It is thus 
obvious that one’s own natural affection for one’s chosen Ideal will 
mature into extreme love. Bhakti-Y oga emphasises the importance of 
dedication of the individual to the Divine Reality by complete self- 
surrender and absolute identity. It is really the loveof the human 
spirit for the cosmic spirit that is at the root of all true evolutionary 
activity which leads to the realisation of the ultimate reality. 

‘Jt is the same Reality that we are to recognise in God of the 

’ 
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theists, the Bara Pure: One of Plotinus, the Perfect Beauty of St. 
Augustine, the Divine Wilderness of Eckhart, the Father of Spirit of 
Berkeley, the Love that gives all things, described by Jacopone Da 
Todi, the Wayless Abyss of Fathomless Beatitude of Ruysbroeck, the 
Heart of the Universe of Jacob Boehme, the Heavenly Bridegroom 
of Mechthild, the Matchless Chalice and Sovereign Wine of the 
Sufis, the Jehova of the Jews, the Zeus of the Greeks, the Providence 
of the Stoics, the Jupiter of the Romans, the Ineffable One of the 
Neoplatonists, the Father in Heaven of the Christians, the Dharma- 
kaya or the Sunya of the Buddhists. the Allah of the Moslems, the 
Ahura Mazda of the Parsees, and the Brahman, Paramatman, 
Isvara, Purusottama, Bhagavan and Ekam Sat of the Hindus.’ 
(Narada Bhakti Sütra, Ramakrishna Math, Madras, p. 101). 


Once we have chosen our right ideal, we have crossed the first 
hurdle in the path of self-perfection. It is at this stage that the ego 
and the ego-centre desires are automatically curbed, the attitude of 
self-surrender naturally develops and the triangle of love is 
completed—the three angles being absence of bargaining or profit 
motive, absence of fear, and absence of rivalry or single-pointedness 
of the mind towards its chosen ideal. 


Though it is not possible to express the nature of this Supreme 
Soul to the Lord of one’s own heart, the followers of the Path of 
Love have attempted to define and describe the various manifestations 
of the ideal of love. Just as the whole universe is to us a writing of 
the Infinite in the language of the Finite, true lovers of God make 
use of all the common forms of love in relation to Him. According 
to the greatest exponent of Bhakti-Yoga, Narada, following are the 
eleven modes of expressing true devotion to the Lord : 


(1) Love for gloryfying His qualities 

(2) Love for His Divine Form 

(3) Love for worshipping Him 

(4) Love for remembering Him 

(5) Love for doing service for Him 

(6) Love for friendship in Him 

(7) Love for the Lord as one’s own child 

(8) Love for the Lord as one loves his beloved 

(9) Love for a total self-offering at His feet 
(10) Love for complete absorption in Him. 
(11) Love as expressed in the pangs of separation from Him; 
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Though love making takes as many forms as there are lovers 
the above eleven modes of love-making have been commonly 
practised by those who have reached the highest pinnacle of spiritual 
experience. Though we may begin as a dualist, imagining ourselves 
as separate from God, it is only with the help of the Highest Art of 
making love to the Lord who really resides in our Heart that we 
shall succeed in integrating our personality and attaining peace of 
mind which makes the man perfect. 
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Ahimsa view of the 
origins of Human Society 


DR. BOOL CHAND 


[HE problem of the origin of human race is one that has been 

awaiting solution for thousands of years. The subject is of 
the highest importance for political and social thinkers, for on 
a correct view of the origins of human society alone can a correct 
view be formulated about human nature and about the inborn 
proclivities of man. 
The Traditional View 

The traditional view, which was accepted by all the great 

religions of the world, was based upon the principle of casualty. 
In all civilisations, namely the Egyptian, the Indian, the Persian, 
the Chinese and the Christian, thinkers were agreed that our 
universe as well as the human race had been created by a Creator 
God, who was the supreme embodiment of divine creative energy. 
There were differences between the different expositions of this 
traditional view. For instance, some held that God had created 
both matter as well as the universe including human society. 
Others held that the universe could exist without a beginning or 
an end, but that itis the order within the cosmos which was the 
handiwork of an omniscient and omnipotent creative will. 


The Scientific Conception 

This traditional view was subjected to sustained examination 
and repudiated by the scientists in the light of the latest develop- 
ment of astronomy, geology, biology and palacontology. The 
scientists discarded the view that there was primeval chaos in 
which the universe was created by a divine force at any specific 
period or time. They held that the universe was formed slowly 
and progressively over a long period of time by the action of 
physical forces, and that even today new worlds are being formed 

( 
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just as the one in which we live was formed as a satellite of the 
Sun hundreds of millions of years ago. But the scientists did not 
repudiate the working of a divine will. They substituted the 
action of an immanent creator for the action of a transcendental 
creator ; they made God greater but brought him nearer to man. 
They refused to conceive of God as a master-builder who put forth 
his power once and then stayed his hand. In their conception 
God's creative action is spread all along the line of the gradual 
development of human society, revealing itself in ever higher 
potencies. The scientific idea of creation as involution and 
evolution naturally regarded the process of evolution as ‘the gradual 
unfolding of the divine thought throughout the universe by the 
action of spirit upon matter. 
Appearance of Materialism 

From this position the situation was rudely disturbed by the 
publication in the year 1859 of Charles Darwin's Origin of Species. 
Darwin gave to the theory of evolution a wholly new orientation. 
He helped to create on the general mind an impression that the 
idea of the universe and the race of man having been the handi- 
work of any divine creator was utterly fictitious and basically 
unfounded. The whole scheme of order and progress in the world 
is the result of a purely mechanical process, in which the inter- 
position of mind or of divine agency was quite unnecessary. The 
traditional view, which had been the view of religion, was therefore 
completely discarded. Darwin’s conclusions, in themselves some- 
what imperfect, were accepted by Marx and Emgels as the starting 
point of their materialist view that *from the simple cell onwards 
the theory of evolution demonstrates how each advance up to the 
most complicated plant on the one side and up to man on 
the other is effected by the continual conflict between 
heredity and adaptation’. Darwin had formulated his ideas on 
the theory of natural selection ; the materialists stressed the 
importance of the influence of environment, mutation and 
heredity. Darwin had made no systematic study of the growth 
of human society ; where he approached the subject in his Origin 
of Species, indced, it was just to disclose the bewilderment produced 
on his mind in attempting to apply the principles of individual 
struggle for existence to social evolution. The Soviet biologists, 
by the application of the method of dialectical | materialism, 
developed an elaborate conception of the innerspecies struggle of 
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organisms, and as developed by these biologists the materialist 
view became a veritable enemy of religion. ‘Science and religion’, 
they said, ‘are incompatible. Religion is based on belief in God, 
the creator of the universe. The scientific method is based on 
knowledge of nature and society, on the study of their laws and 
development’. These scientists tended to forget that the seientific 
method remains scientific only so long as it is not hide-bound by 
stereotyped notions and pre-conceptions and that what is happen- 
ing at present between Soviet Russia and Communist China is 
a fair indication that dialectical materialism itself is becoming a 
new religion. 


Ahimsa Thinkers’ Objection to Materialism 


The view of Ahirnsa ideology has been expressed by humanist 
philosophers all over the world. They find it increasingly difficult to 
accept materialist philosophy, because materialism has persisted in 
its desire to minimise the disparity between man and animal in their 
analysis, the great superiority of man’s manifestations over all 
other animals too patent to be called in question by any serious 
student of anthropology. But the doctrine of organic evolution 
completely fails to explain it. That there is an amount of corlex 
cerebri in the human subject corresponding to his greater powers, 
cannot seriously be controverted, as the size of the human brain 
relatively to the rest of the body is enormously greater than in any 
other animal. The theory of evolution as interpreted by materialists 
does not give any satisfactory explanation of this. 

The use of articulate speech was undoubtedly the most 
potent factor in the evolution of man, especially when it became 
conjoined with its later off-shoot, the art of writing. At what stage 
in the evolution of man articulate speech developed, is a subject on 
which there is little agreement among anthropologists, although the 
first word uttered expressive of an external object must have marked 
a new era in the history of evolution. But none of the apes ofthe 
present day have even the rudiments of articulate speech. 


Man's social evolution 
It is quite clear that from whatever standpoint we contemplate 
the drama of human life it stands forth as a unique development 
in the organic world. Even if, as the anthropogenesists say, man 
started with a progenitor whose physical and intellectual attainments 
were at par with those of existing anthropid apes, homo sapiens has 
¢ 
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gradually forged his way into what is virtually a new world, a 
world of ethics and moral responsibility. For the materialists to 


ignore these basic facts of the actual situation is quite unscientific 
and futile. 


Man acquired manipulative methods, with latent capabilities, 
which were tantamount to a new force in the organic world, viz, the 
art of manufacturing tools and using them for the advancement of 
their own welfare, Unlike other helpless creatures around him, who 
were largely at the mercy of fickle environment, the implement-using 
man soon learnt to accommodate himself to all its vicissitudes. He 
came to have knowledge of the use of fire, skill to manufacture 
garments and ultimately art to construct houses. As he became 
more and more conversant with the laws and forces of nature and 
his own power over them, he laid an usurping hand on the reins of 
cosmic evolution itself, by the cultivation of selected plants and 
animals and the destruction of others that were found unsuitable for 
his own purpose. 


The far-reaching consequence of man’s securing food by means 
of agriculture and the domestication of animals produced social 
habits. The appearance of large communities concurrent with the 
development of various trades and professions was thereafter but a 
matter of time. 


Concurrently with his ever-increasing inroads into the secret 
arena of nature, man became religionist as well as legislator. He 
founded social institution and laws for the guidance of a rapidly 
increasing population. He established the great landmarks of civilisa- 
tion as they now present themselves to us, not only in the works 
of art, architecture, engineering, electricity, etc. but also in the 
construction of philosophy, religion, ethics, altruism, sense of honour, 
all of which are constantly in the process of development, although 
their sources reach far back into pre-historic times. It is probable 
that religion came first to the front as a modifying influence to the 
stern decree of the survival of the fittest. The early races of mankind 
readily identified the obscure forces of nature with supernatural 
spirits who were believed to have control over human destinies and 
were, therefore, worshipped as gods or demons. Religion functioned 
as a weighty influence, nevertheless, in mitigating the harsh effects 
of the cosmic law that might is right, which is implied in the doct- 


rine of the survival of the fittest. 


LU 
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Next in point of importance came the moral faculty, which 
regulates judicial and ethical actions The positions of this moral 
faculty in psychology may be aptly compared to that of instinct in 
the organic world, the point of analogy being that man’s sudden 
actions appear to be the outcome of an impulse rather thana 
deliberate act of ratiocination. From the laboratory of ethics, 
perhaps the most important formula which has emanated is altruism 
which may be described as a product of conscience and the acquired 
sense of equity. Altruism believes in the relief of suffering humanity, 
and its ready acceptance by civilised humanity is, indeed, a case of 
its having been instilled into the cosmic mind by a revelation of 
heaven. Altruism believes in helping the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
the poor, the friendless and all those who are ushered into the 
world without the means of successfully entering on the struggle of 
life. A conflict is thus occasioned between the cosmic laws and the 
laws of the ethical code of humanity. The influence of the one is 
directed to the survival of the fittest, that of the other to the fitting 
of as many to survive as possible. 

Conclusion 

It is the considered view of Ahrhsa ideology that from the 
standpoint of evolution the whole organic world, not excluding man, 
reveals a unity, a harmony and a grandeur which it should be the 
purpose of all systems of speculative philosophy to develop and push 
forward. 
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Knowledge and Validity 
DR. RAMCHANDRA PANDEYA 


[HE question of validity of knowledge is raised in order to distin- 

guish knowledge from doubt, belief, illusion and such other 
states of the mind. It is held that a cognition, if in conformity with 
afact, is valid, whereas in the event of discrepancy between the 
two cognition is said to be invalid. Validity is conceived to be a 
peculiarity of that cognition which does not go against what is 
cognised. Negatively speaking, therefore, validity consists in non- 
variation, the positive aspect of which obviously would be a 
cognition's conformity with fact. I am using a neutral word 
‘conformity’ or ‘non-variation’ to avoid any impression of siding 
with correspondence or coherence theory of truth. Whatever view 
of truth one may hold, it will be easy to translate the notion of 
validity in terms of these words. My aim is to consider this 
notion of validity without entering into the controversy with 
regard to the nature of truth. 

I shall reserve the use of ‘truth’ for the value of a proposition 
and ‘validity’ for knowledge. I assume, to begin with, that 
knowledge cannot be invalid. This means that the notion of 
validity, for me, is contained in the meaning of ‘knowledge’. 
But cognition.can be either valid or invalid. Knowledge in my 
sense is the same thing as valid cognition. In order to distinguish 
knowledge from belief it is also necessary that in addition to the 
validity of cognition we must also regard awareness of validity 
as another important characteristic of knowledge. In other words, 
cognition must be valid and also must be known to be valid. In 
belief one or both these characteristics are found lacking. What 
I believed may not be a valid cognition or it may though be valid 
in itself but its validity may not be known. Once validity of the 
cognition I believe to be valid is known it no longer remains mere 


belief : it becomes knowledge. 
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In knowledge, apart from validity, some other notions are 
also involved. There can be no knowledge in the absence of an 
object. The word ‘object’ is a vague term and I take it in a 
broad sense to mean anything that can be known, believed, cognised 
and sensed. It can be real or unreal. Thus I agree with the 
view that in illusion there is an object but it is unreal. It is 
also possible to say that one can know an unreal object as unreal 
meaning thereby that in knowledge it is not the reality or unreality 
of an object that matters so much as consciousness of a real object 
as real or that ofan unreal object as unreal. We must in know- 
ledge be aware of the real nature of an object. Unreality of an 
object in itselfis no bar for knowledge to arise. In illusion an 
unreal ovject is cognised as real but this cognition does not merit 
the status of knowledge. In valid cognition, therefore, there must 
be a real or unreal object, it must be cognised respectively as real 
or unreal. Cognition of the true nature of an object imparts 
validity to that cognition. "Therefore, the problem of validity is 
closely linked up with objects. An object is what it is but 
cognition of it can vary and take that object to be what it is not. 
So there is a necessity in the object but no such necessity is available 
in cognition. 

If we can without reference to the real nature of an 
object know that we know an object, then by definition we 
can say that what we know of that object is the real nature 
of it. If I know, for example, that I know a flower on 
this table, the flower on the table is a real flower having 
arealtable as its locus. In this case we have to say that the 
reality or unreality of an object is known, therefore the object 
is real or unreal as the case may be. But is this possible? We 
must first ascertain whether an object is real or unreal, then alone 
we can designate our cognition as valid or invalid. Is it not the 
case then that an object determines validity or invalidity of 
cognition ? The famous controversy regarding the prameya deter- 
mining the pramana or the pramana determining the nature of the 
prameya in classical Indian philosophy stems from the view one 
accepts regarding validity. If validity is considered to be a priori 
it would be easy to say that since I have knowledge, the object must ` 
be such as I know it. But if, on the other hand, validity is taken 
to be rooted in experience, we are obliged to think that since the 


object Y experienced is such, my cognition of it accordingly is valid. 
t 
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The notion of validity as an a priori or a posteriori characteristic 
of cognition must take for granted the fact that knowledge must 
invariably be valid. Difference between the two views is not about 
the necessary validity of knowledge nor about the awareness of this 
validity. It is regarding the source or basis of the awareness of 
validity. 

According to the view of a priori validity, validity is known 
along with the knowledge of an object ; itis not known apart from 
my knowledge itself. We may be knowing an object and the mode in 
which an object is known is not the same as the mode in which the 
validity of our cognition of that object is known. This difference 
is necessary because, for example, when I see a patch of red colour 
I do not also see in the same way that that patch of red colour is 
real. 'Thus the way in which an object is known is different from 
the way in which reality of that object is known although it must be 
conceded that a real object and its reality are not two things. The 
a priori theory could be held only when we could maintain that in 
case of the cognition of a real object the cognition itself is valid ; 
validity is rooted in the cognition and not in the object. 'Thus the 
concept of ‘valid cognition’ is a unitary concept not admitting of 
analysis into ‘valid’ and ‘cognition’. Awareness of validity in this 
view does not depend upon the object, but upon the cognition itself. 
Given the idea of knowledge, it follows that what is known is really 
the same as itis known. Therefore the object of knowledge known 
as real or unreal is actually real or unreal. Hence ina proposition 
like ‘I know that this man is bald’ the subsidiary proposition repre- 
sented by the that-clause is bound to be truc. In order to question 
the truth of the that-proposition we shall have to question the 
claim to know. If the claim is found having no support, truth of 
what follows automatically becomes questionable. 

The apriori validity assumes that if something is known, it 
follows necessarily that the preposition about that thing must be 
true. But it cannot guarantee the truth of his reverse statement. 
We cannot say that if a proposition is true it must necessarily be 
known to be true. Only a true proposition can be known but all 
propositions need not necessarily be known as true. Thus the 
proposition “There is a musician in this gathering’ may be true but 
it is just possible that nobody knows it. Truth of a proposition and 
knowledge of its truth are independent of each other. "There is only 

-one exception to this, viz., when known, a proposition must be true. 
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This eliminates the possibility of a false proposition becoming an 
object of knowledge. But to know a false proposition as false is to 
know a true proposition. Thus ‘I know that it is false that there is no 
woman in this gathering’ is a genuine case of knowledge. Similar 
is the case with knowing an unreal object as unreal. In error or 
illusion our claim to know is misplaced ; in fact we do not know 
at all. 

The theory advocating a priori validity of knowledge cannot 
tell us what claim of knowledge is genuine and what is a pseudo- 
claim. It allows us to say that ‘in knowledge, what is known is true’ 
but does not provide any ground to say ‘this is knowledge, therefore, 
this is true’. This difficulty can be removed by maintaining that 
there is no difference between knowledge and its claim. What I 
claim to know, I really know. IfI can claim to know p where 
ordinarily I would have claimed to know nol-p; my knowledge of p 
is placed on par with my knowledge of nol-p. This rules out the 
possibility of error or illusion. I may be psychologically prepared 
to accept an ohject to be real, although it may be unreal. In that 
case holding the a priori view I can say that since the object is 
known it is real. In other words the level at which we talk of 
reality and unreality of an object does not coincide with the level 
at which we talk of validity of knowledge. Knowledge is valid but 
an object may be real or unreal and may be cognised as unreal or 
real respectively. Divesting the epistemic view of validity of its 
ontological relation with reality, this view obliterates distinctions 
between knowledge, belief, doubt and illusion, Moreover, according 
to this view a proposition may in itself be true or false but my 
knowledge of it sometimes as true and sometimes as false will not 
involve contradiction. If claim of knowledge is taken to mean that 
whatever is claimed to be knowledge is really knowledge, we cannot 
get rid of these difficulties. 

One may claim to know without actually knowing, but one 
cannot know without at the same time claiming to know. Thus 
claiming to know is wider than knowing itself and on the basis of 
the'claim alone we cannot declare that cognition claimed to be valid 
is really valid. But in the theory of a priori validity of knowledge 
nothing more than this claim is available to assure validity. of 
cognition. Ifattempt is made to resolve this difficulty by accepting 
the possibility of what is initially claimed to be valid subsequently 
turning out to be invalid, we cannot hope to cven go beyond the 
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state of probability. I claim to know that pis true. According to 
this view p will be taken to be true as long as evidence to contradict 
the truth ofp is not available. In the event any evidence is 
available, either I must cease to know or withdraw the claim. The 
first alternative will not be acceptable, because in the present case 
by definition I was really not knowing. Therefore, subsequent 
evidence to the contrary can only be said to contradict the claim. 
This subsequent evidence cannot be predicted at the time of the 
claim which means that falsification of what I claim to know as true 
is probable in principle. In the absence of any positive evidence 
` merely negative evidence cannot guarantee validity. All we know 
on this count will then only be probable ; it can never be certain or, 
better, can never be known to be certainly valid. In other words 
a proposition may in itself be true but it can never be known as 
definitely true ; one may always have a suspicion about its future 
falsification. 

Philosophers have thought that there are objects that cannot 
be doubted. In that case the possibility of subsequent invalidation 
is ruled out. If I know a tautology, for example, I cannot conceive 
the possibility of its falsity. I think this position cannot be accepted 
in the theory of a priori validity because in the case of my knowing 
a proposition as tautologous my claim is based upon the nature of 
the object of knowledge. It is known in the same way as a red 
flower is known as a red flower. 

Direct awareness of an object, what is called suasa'mvedana is held 
to be an indication of validity. First of all one cannot cxplain the 
meaning of the phrase ‘direct awareness’ in unambiguous terms. 
Am I or am I not directly aware of a man sitting before me ? Even 
if I am, this theory cannot offer any logical criterion to distinguish 
this from indirect awareness. Any awareness of an object can be 
said to be a direct awareness. If we have to solely rely upon 
knowledge as the source of awareness of validity, we cannot justify 
why one awareness is direct hence valid and another awareness is 
indirect and therefore invalid. This can, I think, be done only 
when we decide as to what kind of object is directly cognised. The 
a priori theory cannot, thus, take recourse to direct awareness as a 
distinguishing mark of valid cognition. 

There is a sense of definiteness and certainly associated with 
knowledge. In the a priori theory no ground for certainty can be 
cited. It has to rely upon knowledge itself. We cannot say, in 
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this theory, that khowledge is certain because the object is such and 
such. But that would amount to the abandoning of the a priori view 
of validity, what is valid is certain, but certainty never guarantees 
validity. In the a priori theory although knowledge is taken to 
spring from our encounter with the object yet validity and all that 
is associated with the idea of validity must come from knowledge 
and not from the object. Ifthis view is examined and analysed it 
will ultimately land us in a kind of solipsism. 

The theory of a posteriori validity regards knowledge as an 
outcome of our encounter with objects and validity of knowledge 
as wellas its awareness or claim rooted in the nature of subjects. 
This view can be held only when the possibility of ascertaining the 
nature of objects independent of knowledge is open. The nature of 
object would be a determining factor in our awareness of validity 
and validity itself. Before one can claim validity for knowledge 
one has to be sure that the cognition and the object cognised do not 
vary. If this is guaranteed, knowledge becomes valid ; otherwise it 
will remain mere cognition. At the stage of cognition knowledge 
is suspended ; it awaits its confirmation from the object. This 
means that when an object is first cognised, it is neither valid nor 
invalid ; only at subsequent operation validity is known. But it 
must be remembered that the source of validity and the ground for 
the claim of validity is that very object which has been first 
cognised. A distinction can be made between a cognition’s being 
valid and our claim for it being valid. A cognition, as soon as it 
arises, is valid or invalid. just as a proposition in itself is either true 
or false. But in order to know its validity-value a further step 
becomes necessary. In the case of the a priori theory all cognitions 
are known to be valid. A subsequent operation may just denote 
our claim of validity. The a priori theory may concede that 
the cognition in itself may be valid or invalid. To this a posteriat 
theory will have no objection. The two will differ, however, on 
the question whether one is justified in claiming validity for all 
cognitions. The a priori theory would hold that as long as our 
claim is not contradicted it is genuine but thea posteriori theory will 
resent this on the ground that no claim should be made without a 
positive ground. Verification, for example, is the ground which 
can support our claim to validity. No claim for the validity of a 
cognition can be made unless the validity of that cognition Is 


known. a 
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Itis obvious that this view demands the impossible. A cog- 
nition can be known to be valid only when another cognition for the 
verification of the first cognition is available. : This subsequent 
cognition alone can provide a guarantee for our notion of validity 
of the first cognition but this subsequent cognition being a cognition 
stands in need of verification. This objection assumes that a 
cognition whose validity is not known cannot provide ground for 
claiming the validity of another cognition. This needs examination. 
I, for example, see a table here. In order to know whether this 
is really a table I touch it, bang it. ' Touching supports my visual 
perception of the table but the tactual cognition in its turn necds 
another support for claiming it to be valid. One may thus conclude 
that an unconfirmed cognition may confirm another cognition. 

In order to claim validity of a cognition we need, according to 
the a posteriori theory, verification. But it may be asked, what is it 
that we want to verify ? If the verification of the cognition of an 
object is demanded then we have to demand verification of two 
things: the mode of cognition (e.g. visual, tactual and so on) and 
the object of cognition. When I doubt validity of my visual percep- 
tion of a table, I may doubt whether I really see and then I may 
also doubt whether I really see a table. The verification theory can 
remove; if at all, my doubt regarding the reality of an object. If I 
can place a book on the table that I see before me, I can be assured 
of the reality of that table and that aspect of my cognition may be 
taken as confirmed. But cognition is not solely of an object ; it 
includes also the mode in which an object is given. Thus ‘There is 
a table’ is not a full statement of my cognition ; ‘I see a table there’ 
would be its expression. While talking of verification of an object 
we can assume, perhaps legitimately, that an object being related to 
or dependent upon many other things can be shown to be real if 
those other things are real. But this is not the case with my sceing 
or hearing or touching. It is possible to maintain that if the object 
‘of secing, for example, is shown to be real my sceing of it is verified. 
It is true that secing must have an object but it cannot be maintained 
that the existence of an object is a guarantee for my seeing it. : In 
other words the question ‘Is my awareness of my seeing an object 
valid ? cannot be answered unless it is conceded that a cognition 
gua cognition does not need any verification. In error the difference 
between the mode of cognition and its object becomes obvious. My 
seeing of a bent stick in water does not cease; only I cease to think 
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of a bent stick in water. The a priori theory is wrong in so far as 
it treats cognition of an object on a par with the mode of cognition, 
whereas the a posteriori theory brings down the mode of cognition 
to the level of the object. 

This brings us to the consideration of the content of knowledge. 
We have seen that both the awareness of the particular mode of 
cognition and the object must form the content of any cognition, 
valid or invalid. Of these awareness of the mode is present alike in 
valid and invalid cognitions but in the valid cognition the object 
must be in conformity with the real nature of things whereas in the 
invalid cognition this need not be so. According to the a friori 
theory the object should ab initio be taken to be in conformity with 
the real nature of things ; according to the other this is possible only 
on subsequent confirmation or verification. When the question of 
awareness of validity is raised it is demanded that the object should 
not only be known but also its conformity with reality be known. 
Thus an object and reality or thing to which this object refers, along 
with some kind of relation between the two, must necessarily find a 
place in the content of knowledge. I am assuming that what I call 
object is not the same thing as reality. Ican say that a thing as 
given in a cognition is object; the thing in itself, not cognised by me, 
is not object and an object which does not point to something beyond 
itself cannot be regarded as an object. Thus in this wider sense in 
error and even in dreams we have objects. Thus I think that in all 
cognitions the mode of cognition, the object and through it a reality 
beyond are given as content. Thisis true whether we cognise 
validity directly or indirectly, simultaneous with the first cognition 
or subsequent to it. _ 

In order to distinguish valid from invalid cognition attempts 
are made by philosophers to ensure that objectivity and reality do 
not vary. It is because of error that we are aware of this variation. 
If it is possible to devise some test which can eliminate such objects 
as do not conform to reality, we could, by applying that test, ensure 
the validity of cognition. According to one such text we must make 
a distinction between the given objective content and the interpreta- 
tive objective content. The given objective content (for short, the 
given) actually presents bare reality, devoid of any relation to other 
reality; anything more than this is the objective content should be 
taken to be essentially a product of our creative mind, appearing z 
if externally given. In case a cognition is valid, a person acting 1n 
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accordance with it would get the desired result. This would ensure 
that the given along with its interpretative content is real, whereas 
in the case the desired result is not obtained, the given does not 
conform to the interpretative content. This view is a variation of 
the verification theory with one exception. It does not deny a part 
of the object whereas according to the verification theory the reality 
of the entire object is denied. The result of the application of this 
test would be that our cognition of relation or anything other than 
the thing in itself would be either invalid or incapable of substantia- 
tion. Knowledge would be valid only to the extent its given content 
warrants. In perceptual errors also, the given content cannot be 
denied. This would then mean that veridical and illusory percep- 

tions are on the same level, so far as the given is involved. They 

would differ at the level where the given and the interpretative 

contents are identified. 

Apart from those objections that can be raised against the 

a posteriori theory some additional objections can be raised against 

this view, It recommends us to act according to the cognition in 

order to test the validity. It is obvious that while acting we must 

cognise and this cognition obtained from acting would be cited as a 

proof for the validity of the initial cognition. Moreover, in case a 

cognition is validated, only the given, past of its content could be 

confirmed, because action would only ensure that there is a given. 

The interpretative content cannot be confirmed as real because there 

is nothing corresponding to it in reality. If we could show somchow 

that the given necessarily warrants a corresponding interpretative 

content we could say that the validity of the interpretative content 

is indirectly confirmed. But this is not possible. Either any inter- 

pretative content could be necessarily associated with any given 

content or some specific interpretative content is associated with a 
particular given content. In the first case cognition of a given 
which warrants any interpretative contents would be valid as the two 
are necessarily associated. Elimination of illusion, in that case 
would not be possible. The second alternative could be held only 
when necessary relation between the two is explained. Why is it 
that a particular kind of interpretative content is associated with a 
particular given ? If the two are said to be associated by nature 
then there would be no possibility for error, as the nature cannot 
vary. Causal relationship also cannot be held because keeping in 
view the possibility of illusion one could urge that a cause (the 
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given):can produce any effect (appropriate or inappropriate inter- 
pretative content). Hence. not necessary. Thus the given and the: 
interpretative contents dre not bound up necessarily. If contingent, 
how are we to know that one interpretative content is appropriate or 
not appropriate to a given.content ? If the interpretative content 
is altogether eliminated from the content of knowledge and the given 
is held to be the only object, no illusion would ever be possible. 
Similarly the elimination of the given would rule out the possibility 
of the validity of cognition. because the interpretative content is 
available in both valid and invalid cognitions: Thus nothing is 
gained by splitting the object into the given and the interpretative 
contents in the context of knowledge. at 


Even if this splitting is granted, it will not be possible to 
explain the manner in which the validity of a cognition of the given 
can be known. A given forces our mind to cognise it, but you 
cannot say which particular given has forced your mind to cognise. 
Surety about the given can come only from its cognition; no non- 
cognitive method is available to decide this question. If you, on the 
other hand, start from the side of the cognition and say; since I 
cognise this given, therefore this given must be responsible for my 
congition—your argument becomes circular. Ifa given is already 
cognised, there is no point in investigating the given which is 
cognised. If some given is cognised but in the primary cognition 
the nature of the given is not clear but can be made clear by a 
further investigation, then the nature ofthe particular given can 
never be ascertained. ‘It.is possible that more than one satisfy the 
confused cognition. There is no binding that a cognition should be 
associated with only. a particular given. Neither from the side of 
the given nor from the side of the cognition, we get any clue for 
claiming validity for a particular cognition. 


It is possible to propound a theory where a cognition be said 
to be rooted in non-cognitive fnnctions of mind. Thus an attempt 
can be made to show that a cognition and awareness of its validity 
are based upon some kind of feeling or act. I feel pleasure, there- 
fore there is a definite source of it or Iam supporting myself against 
a stand, therefore, there is a stand. There is some kind of imme- 
diacy in feeling and the question of validity cannot be. raised 
regarding it. There can be no illusion or doubt regarding a 
feeling. But if we try to go beyond fecling and say something 
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about the sourcc of feeling we enter into’ the realm of cognition. 
Associating the feeling of pleasure, say with a flower, is not 
warranted by the feeling itself. Merely on. the ground of 
feeling I cannot say anything about the source of this feeling. 
Those who would like to base awareness of validity of cognition 
on feeling will have to say, for example, that since one feels 
pleasure there must be a source of pleasure and that very 
source is cognised, therefore, the cognition of that source is valid. 
This makes two important assumptions viz., a feeling must have 
a source and the source of feeling and the object cognised are 
identical. I do not see any ground in feeling for assuming either 
of these. I feel pleasure. But do I also necessarily feel the source 
from which the pleasure comes? I think that the source is never 
felt ; itis known. Thus I know that the source of my pleasure is 
music that I hear. Since pleasure or pain and its source are not both 
given in feeling, I cannot be sure of the source. The assertion 
of identity of the source of feeling and the object of cognition 
could be possible either’ when both these are given in feeling 
or in cognition or in some other mode or act. Otherwise how 
could we say, that they are identical? Any attempt to explain 
validity in terms of feeling will lead one to hold that reality is not 
cognisable. : 

So far we have discussed two main vicws regarding our 
awareness or claim of validity along with their different versions. 
We have seen that a priori view of validity fails because it ignores 
the role of the object in the claim of validity. The a posteriori 
view of validity, on the other hand, tries, to treat the object as 
completely dissociated from kaowledge and' explains , validity in 
terms of that. This is an impossible task because an object only 
when given in knowledge can assure us of the validity ; an object 
remaining beyond knowledge cannot impart validity 'to it and a 
known object itself stands in need of determination, Seeing no 
way out of ‘these difficulties some philosophers treat an object 
as a. ‘phenomenon’. They hold that the so-called object of 
cognition . arises only in knowledge-situation. We are or 
justified in holding that an object leads us -beyond the realm 
tified reality. To put itin "à eae Cone 

sect is.conceived to be different ‘irom the : | 
ed Diem external. as -there is nothing external. 


Validity acéording to.this view would: consist in our awareness of 
^ 


of unobjec 
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an object and thus ultimate distinction between valid cognition 
and illusion would become impossible. Upholding such a distinction 
an attempt is made to conceive validity in a relative sense. There 
are only degrees of validity. I think that one is not justified in 
saying that in knowledge we have only degrees of validity unless 
there is some factor outside knowledge to decide differences in 
degree. Differenciation requires some standard which itself is 
absolute. On what ground. can we say that, for example, my 
perception of an object now is more valid than my perception in 
a dream ? ; 


In every knowledge-situation we require (i) a knower 
(ii) some object of knowledge and (iii) something else to which an 
object refers, i.e. a thing. All the three must be in perfect harmony. 
I take a thing as known to be an object and a thing having no 
connection with knowledge, to be a bare thing. If an object is 
taken to have no reference beyond, practical life would remain 
unexplained. Ifa thing is directly known without an intermediary 
object, the phenomenon of error and illusion would remain 
unexplained. Subjective idealism and direct realism are the outcome 
of the attempt to economise an explanation of knowledge. 
Economy is good but it should not be introduced at the cost of 
adequate explanation. But those philosophers who recognise all the 
three factors mentioned above have also failed to give an adequate 
account of validity of knowledge. It can therefore be suspected 
that there is something wrong somewhere. 


Some persons have questioned what people ordinarily take 
to be knowledge. It is felt that since what we take to be knowledge 
defies all explanation with regard to its validity, it is not knowledge. 
Rejection of what we take to be knowledge as pseudo-knowledge 
may be possible in the light of some a priori notion of knowledge. 
It is not necessary to have knowledge beforehand to be able to 
demonstrate what is not knowledge. This a priori notion of 
knowledge can be stated in terms of contradiction. Whenever 
it is possible to conceive the contradictory of an object the cognition 
of that object may be said to be invalid. It is logically possible to 
conceive the contradictory of a perceived object but psycholo- 
gically it may not be possible, for the time being. Wherever 
an object is quite familiar it is not at once possible to 
think of the possibility of its contradictory. Familiarity, over- 
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powers, as it were, our logical faculty. I may use a general 
phrase ‘psychological involvement’ to describe all such cases where 
the logical possibility is forgotten. In dreams, for example, we are 
unable to recognise invalidity of our cognition, so also is the case 
when we are under emotional stress and have pre-conceived notions 
and bias. In all these cases we are psychologically involved and 
treat the object of cognition to be real and consequently the 
cognition of it as valid, once we are out of dominant psychological 
involvement we are able to exercise our logical faculty. "There may 
be three possibilities : there may be only psychological involvement 
but no scope for exercising the logical faculty ; psychological 
involvement and possibility of conceiving the contradictory may exist 
together and there may be only logical possibility without any 
psychological involvement. In dreams and under the stress of 
emotions the logical faculty being completely suppressed we cognise 
purely as psychologically involved beings. Once we are able to 
extricate ourselves from that peculiar involvement we are no longer 
aware of any object that we scemed to cognise while involved. 
In illusions as well as in normal experiences we have the second 
possibility. In these states there is no disinterested cognition but 
our mind is alert enough to at least conceive logical possibility of 
our cognition being invalid. In spite of this common characteristic 
present in illusion and normal cognition the two may be differen- 
tiated. Illusion carries with it some additional amount of 
involvement which is lacking in normal cognition. This is realised 
when illusion is over and cognition is normalised. When illusion 
is over an object perceived in illusion is no more cognised ; it is 
replaced by another object. In the case of dream the object 
disappears and no other object necessarily takes its place. It may 
sound odd to some when I say that even in normal cognition there 
is some psychological involvement. But it may be pointed out that 
although we know well the possibility of an object in normal 
iti i hing else, we do not take the trouble of 
cognition being something 5 c an 
ascertaining the real nature of the object we cognise. Verification 
is only an half-hearted attempt in this direction. In estes 
cognition therefore psychological involvement is present in the T 
of conviction regarding the reality of object. Even if we know that 


the sun never moves we do not cease to talk in terms of sun-rise. 


ition i i by practical 
i that normal cognition 1s guided more 
dues It is not for a man 


conveniguces than by true nature of objects. 
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who is psychologically involved to say anything regarding the nature 
of the object. But it is possible to think of a person who is 
completely free from any kind of involvement. Ifsucha person 
were to say something about the object, he would perhaps choose ; 
if at all, a negative language to describe the nature of the object. 
He may say : I cannot conceive of anything else being an object in 
the present case of cognition. But we psychologically involved 
people cannot be satisfied with this explanation. 


From the account of various types of cognition given above 
I want to draw some conclusions. Any claim to validity ofa 
cognition depends upon the psychological involvement. Claim 
is thus conceived here as a psychological phenomenon, having 
little to do with reality or unreality of objects. It is thus possible 
to have a claim for validity of an illusory as well as veridical 
cognition. The two will differ only when along with the claim the 
logical possibility of the object being contradictory of what one 
cognises is brought into the play. Thus inspite of the claim an 
additional factor in the form of some sort of verification is required. 
It is this verification that removes an additional amount of 
psychological involvement present in illusion and reduces it to the 
minimum. Even after verification one continues to claim validity 
but this claim is less charged with the psychological involvement 
and thus is psychologically different from the one before verification. 
In short, the need. for verification is felt only when a person is 
inclined to think of the possibility of the object being different from 
what it looks to be. 


This brings us to the second important implication of the view 
proposed here. In this view reference to anything external to 
objects is avoided. It is object alone that can change, be replaced 
by another object and at time, contradicted. Thing cannot by 
nature possibly be conceived to be other than what it is. Referring 
to the distinction between the given content and the interpretative ' 
content of knowledge mentioned earlier it can be said that the 
object is predominantly interpretative. If there is any given content 
that remains unobjectified and hence useless for the explanation of 
validity, as I have. pointed out, it is not possible to satisfactorily 
explain the :relation between the two contents and it is. also 
impossible to deal with the given qua given without diluting it with 
the interpretative. This would then mean that while knowing we 
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are aware ofthe interpretative content alone. But this interpreta- 
tive content purports to be the interpretation of a given. What that 
given is is never: known . but its presence cannot be denied. While 
making a claim for validity of a cognition we take the interpretative 
content to be given content. Our awareness of the logical possibility 
of the object being different from what it appears, however, does not 
go beyond the interpretative content. In normal cognitions refusing 
to go beyond a certain limit we take certain interpretative content 
to be the ultimate object and on this basis claim validity of 
knowledge. But from the point of view of logical possibility this can 
be questioned and psychologically we are not'prepared to do it. They 
are not based on some obvious, self-evident, logically firm ground. The 
theories of a priori and a posteriori validity are incapable of giving 
adequate explanation of validity not because something is lacking in 
them but because they bring in the thing in their consideration. They 
demand that kind of hardness and certainty in knowledge which is 
the characteristic of the thing. In order, to fulfil this demand 
knowledge must become the thing or the thing must bodily take the 
place of knowledge. 

Lest the proposed theory be confused with subjective idea- 
lism itis necessary to say a few words in conclusion: First of all 
something external to be interpretative content or object is recognised 
here as the basis of knowledge but that is not brought in the 
explanation of knowledge. I do not know what that external thing 
is but I am sure that if is as also I am convinced about all those 
characteristics that cannot be ascribed to it. Thus I admit a public 
ground for'knowledge. Limitation of our enquiry into the nature 
of the interpretative content due to psychological involvement may 
also be explained~on the basis of common convention. The inter- 
pretative content itself may not be taken to be a purely subjective 
phenomenon. Language, which is trans-subjective, has a significant 
role to play in the determination of the nature of the interpretative 
content. While talking of the psychological involvement I am 
aware of the possibility of the influence of the group prejudices 
mythological convictions, history, racial prejudices and soon. Thus 
knowledge in the ordinary sense cannot be divested of all these 
influences although, as I have indicated, an attempt should be made 
to question the object and minimise the grip of psychological 
involvement over the critical faculty of mind. The less we are 


; : i to thi 
i nvolved psychologically in the object, the nearer we are to things 
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real. This offers an unlimited possibility for the enhancement of 
rationality and wisdom. We have to march on the road leading to 
the state where we are no more involved. That will be the end : 
that is the perfect wisdom. 


MV. LE 
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Outlines of Hindu Dynamics 
VIBHUTI BHOOSHAN BHATTACHARYA 


O doubt the use of the term ‘Hindu dynamics’ calls for a word 
of explanation. It is meant to convey the sense of a branch 
ef mechanics depending mainly upon the basic concepts of 
Vai$esika philosophy in regard to the physical world and on 
Hindu mathematics, as it is popularly understood for the calculative 
operations. From a comparative study of ancient Indian and 
modern Western dynamics it would be evident that the two, inspite 
of covering the same field, differ widely in respect of the first 
principles and philosophical outlook. Like Hindu mathematics 
possessing originality in its ways and means, the Hindu dynamics 
may also claim a similar status within its own sphere. The termi- 
nological peculiarities of Hindu dynamics as will be apparent in 
the following pages are mainly based upon the ontological section 
of Vaisesika philosophy. 

I hope, I am justified in my belief that Hindu mathematics 
has its own individual line of development which represents its 
unique character. It is, therefore, not possible to make any 
progress or original contribution in this field by merely rendering 
foreign works into Indian languages. What is really needed is 
to think out problems and try to find their solutions in terms of 
the traditional thought of India, and consistently with the view- 
point maintained in standard Indian works. 

I have, therefore, made a preliminary attempt to sketch in 
outline the principles of Hindu dynamics. Firstly, I propose to 
define and give necessary explanation of the terms used in the 
following pages. They are matter, motion, position, path and 
force. ; 

Terms Eplainded 

]. Matter or İz, is a class of substance (z), having limited 

dimensions (aft) or materiality. They are five in number (viz— 
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graf, Sg, Ww, AY, and 3T). In the following pages the word ‘matter’ 
is used to denote q, 37, im and «mp only. For we have nothing 
to do with the 44: in the present discussion. In other words 
the word “matter” denotes the mafao ara pig" mentioned in 
sare wmr Simply we are going to calculate the motion produced 
in those four agrags only. ; 

2. Motion or af is a transient property of a material body, 
which brings about its transfer from one position of rest to another 
(adjacent to the former). Every motion presupposes a certain 
direction in which it is said to act. There is no continuity of 
motion, what is usually described as continuous motion represents 
only an apparent continuity, consequent on the non-perception of 
the intervening states of rest between one motion and another. 
This non-perception follows from the weakness of the sense organs 
perceiving the object in motion. 

In each case of apparent continuity of motion there is in 
reality a series of motions. As a matter of fact dynamical calcu- 
lations are concerned with these series of motions, and their 
causes only. Every series of motions presupposes a momentum, 
the main regulating force of the time interval between the succes- 
sive motion of a series and the direction of acting of them also. 

It is necessary even in Kinematics, the Science which, it is 
said, treats of motion without reference to.the forces producing 
it, to make some difference between two series of motions to 
distinguish them. For which we mention the peculiarities imposed 
upon by the momentums producing the series in question. 

Peculiarities thus produced in a series of motions by the 
momentum lies in the time rate of displacement in a certain 
direction produced by the series of motions in its substratum (or the 
moving body). ' Most probably the authors like wresx or qirg consi- 
dering these things, have defined the motion froma practical as 
well as dynamical point of view, as amman weather Ita: 
(fa: fret, erer veto 36), ARTA stare vem (smear fro fatto eset 
120), Otherwise they would have accepted the ontological definition 
of motion of Kanada stated in Vaifesika sütra-—u* zampi dart 
fRrarmirerrer ra wT (3.3. 5, 1) ! 

I propose to use the term “fm to denote the rate of displace- 
ment caused by’ the series of motions. Thus the definition of afer 
will be as follows :—ftf is the rate -of displacernent produced" in a 
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material body by its motion (serial). Displacement means a contact 
ofa moving body with the adjacent limited space following a 
disjunction with the united space with which the moving body 
was connected. Thus it is evident that every displacement has a 
direction, whether we mention it or not. Describing the ontological 
characteristics of motion swear also says fax fafie aafe, that 
is, a motion creates its result (displacement) in a certain direction. 
To create result in a certain direction, being a characteristic of 
individual motion, cannot be transgressed by a series of motion also. 
àw or momentum also creates its result in a certain direction. 
Result of momentum is series of motion. suem says that also 
is fraq fem feat Gru dg. 

3. &w or position is a limited space from which a body 

commences to move, or at which ‘terminates the motion. The former 
is called 9&2g in relation to the latter called sax èy. 
_ 4 anf or path is an imaginary line formed by the points 
indicating a series of J and smu (or positions) with reference 
to the motions of a body. ‘That is to say that path is an imaginary 
line indicating the length and direction of the space through which 
a moving body passes during its movement. 

5. fafafa ana erat or force is a cause of motion. acting 
or capable of acting upon a material body from within or without 
to move it. — 

In which :— 

(a) wemrmearferar is a force acting or capable of acting from 
within upon a body to produce motion in it. And, 

(b) aiana is a force acting or capable of acting from 
without upon a body to produce motion in it. 

According to Vaisesika system weight, fluidity, contact, 
elasticity, momentum and exertion (Tam) are the known forces 
capable of moving a material body. In addition to that there 
is a force called ag% or unknown which is also capable of moving 
a body in some cases. 

` Calculation of motion 


wfefafa is the word used by qaret in the opening verse of 

the Bhasya on sgwgefwzre (sce fu. fret. wert areas of v. 2) 

to denote Kinematics and Kinetics. The words afaafga or afar 

are the equivalents of “fifafa used in our astronomical treatises. 

(see “fa and aannam on fs. fm). Before describing the 
t 
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methods for calculating motions we must say something about the 
. difficulties in calculating a motion. 3 ! 


According to our philosophical point of view motion (being a 
non-substance thing) has no number and number is the most 
essential thing in any mathematical calculation. semen afar de 
agan, “news com. on måna aqaa p.3) Hence our sages 
instructed us to calculate the result of a motion with the help of the 
indirect number of limited space and time related with it. That is 
to say, they have asked to calculate motion with the help of the 
magnitude and direction of the displacement and the time taken for 
it. It is shown in a commentary "fs on statura and its gloss 
frr that datum for a calculation of motion is &were sfera, (see 
arrest on aduda wmm p. 158). Displacement being the result 
of motion helps us to survey a motion with adequate accuracy. The 
smallest change in the efficiency of a motion, in any respect would 
be indicated by the numerical values of the displacement brought 
about by the motion whether it is an individual or a serial one. 
Thus we must depend upon the numerical values of the aspects 
of a displacement to measure a motion causing the displacement. 
The aspects of displacement are time, magnitude and direction. 
That is, the due time for a displacement and the given magnitude, 
and direction with reference to that displacement. 


The risis have also introduced the geometrical diagrams 
to represent motion, which helps us to assign a numerical value 
to a motion, the most essential thing in a mathematical calculation. 
Diagramatic representation of motion is useful in tracing out the 
actual position of a moving body or in finding out the resultant 
uks by composing the forces acting upon a body simultaneously. 
We may quote femsa att on atada in which the author has 
shown the essentiality of the knowledge of mathematical calculation 
together with geometrical diagrams also. In *te#v's opinion it is 
not possible to measure a motion without acquiring a fair knowledge 
of the said subjects. His lines are masifa am, refer srererasi-nfunr-oqe 
dania 1 fe Irama srgprfsri men penna dateng fumme: | (See 
qama p. 3). He has also quoted a stanza in his support which is 
taat wrest tak Kami at aa Ka amu mer wem, Wo" 
(Ibid). This may be compared with the 4th stanza of farerét afaa 
of we, in which ww also opined in the same line. From these 
statements it is evident that they thought it essential un have 
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diagramatic representation. of motion to calculate it. Geometrical 
diagrams are called Bug in our astronomy. 


Mahaviracarya in his Ganita Sara Sangraha laid down ‘a 
tule for arriving at the value of the number of days required for the 
meeting of two persons moving with unequal speed along a course 
representable by (the boundary of) a triangle consisting of (thrce) 
unequal sides.’ (See page 251) (fara faaty daete daa i 
ama feMeg— mgA Jo 415) 


We must say something, about the «fi the only manifestation 
of a motion from mathematical point of view, before we proceed 
to describe the methods of calculation of afer. Change in af in 
any respect (i.e. either in magnitude or in direction) presupposes 
a change in motion. There are two classes of afta called #7 and 


faq, 


(a) amgin or uniform speed. A particle moving along its path 
passes over equal distance in successive equal times is called ‘moving 
with aage’. That is, the constant equal rate at which a particle 
changes its position (without referring to the direction of motion. 
It should be noted here that though in the concept of «fw direction 
is included, yet, we ignore it (the direction) in any practical purpose, 
except in finding the actual position of a moving body. (Thus 
inspite of a mere directional change in the qf, we include the said 
am in the class called gg, if there is no change of magnitude). As 
long there is an equality in the time rate of displacement we 
classify such «fi as aa, inspite of their dissimilarity indicated by the 
directional change. Thus it will be evident that the directional 
change is to be considered only for finding the ere faq urax or actual 
position of a moving body at any instance. The method applicable 
for finding the ee fet dures will be described hereafter. 


This short of aft (i. e. maf) is measured by simple rule of 
three where We", (space passed over) is the wwufir and EA unit 
or (time taken for such displacement) is the xargaf and units of 
time are the sserufg, the necessary data for application of rule of 
three. Suppose a particle passed over a space Win a time“, then 
the waft of that particle can be measured by the following rule of 


WXX 
three = 


= , or the time rate at which the particle passed 


3T : 
over the distance. That is to say the body passed over "Space in 


v 
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€ time.. Here waq and € denote wr £(w), TH (a) and (TJ EA 
respectively. It will be obviously seen that the formula = MN 


identical with this rule of three. . 1 

(b) faawafm (unequal rate of displacement). A particle 
moving along its path passed over unequal distance (orspace) in 
successive units of time, is. said. to be moving with .fawmqfvw, it is 
also divided into two classes sfr and fiae (i) afaa farrafe (or 
irregular unequal displacement). A particle moving along its path 
passes irregular unequal spaces in successive units.of time is said to be 
moving with afad fara afte. This sort of qf is not at all a subject 
of any mathematical calculation. As our entire solutions depend 
chiefly upon regular numerical relation between time and space. 
qia in his commentary Tafa on fa. farctafy said that ‘afe afraaratsqara- 
Ta? (See wafa. att. Poona Ed. P. 103) (ii) faa fart afm (or 
regular unequal displacement). A particle moving along its path 
passes regularly over unequal spaces in successive units of time is said 
to be moving with figafaagafm. In other words when a particle 
passes over regularly increasing or decreasing amount of unit 
spaces on successive units of time, it is calledso. The difference 
of the amounts of unit spaces passed over in any two successive units 
of time is called “4 or acceleration, which is also of two classes #4 and 
faqa amaa (or uniform acceleration). When the *" remains uniform in 
each successive unit of times, it is called waaa. famaaa (or variable 
acceleration). When the 37 varies in each successive: unit of time, 
it is said to be fam, which is also of two class, afaq and fea. 
afaq fam is also beyond calculation. fraafacaaa (or regularly 
varying acceleration). When the “7 is varying with regularity in 
each successive unit of time, it is called frm faqa wa. In the 
following pages words faf or fara will be meant for fraafarr 
af and fraafarraa only for sake of abridgement of the terms. 

"+ Before we proceed to describe the methods adopted by our 
mathematicians to calculate fawr4fet, we should illustrate the 
frangfe in terms of sim or the calculation done by the cowherds 
of ancient India. (See for detail the statement of garei quoted 
by garaz feat in his commentary on weege frat P. 187-88). 

(1) Suppose a particle moves from its place of rest for a single 
unit of time with an uniform speed of 5 units of space per unit of 
time and gains an additional speed of 7 units of space per unit 

t 
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of time at each subsequent unit of time, the particle moved 
for 9 units of time. From the above statement we have according to 


WRIT system :— 


at first unit of time the particle moved over 5 units of space. 

at 2nd unit of time the particle moved over 5+7 units of 

space. 

at 3rd unit of time the particle moved over 5-4-7--7 units of 

space. 

at 4th unit of time the particle moved over 54-7-4-7--7 units 

of space. 

at 5th unit of time the particle moved over 54-74-7--74-7 

units of space. : 

at 6th unit of time the particle moved over 54-74-74 -7- 74-7 

units of space. 

at 7th unite of time the particle moved over 54-7-4-7-4-7--7--- 

7+-7 unit of space. . 

at 8th unit of time the particle moved over 5+7+7+7+7-+- 

7+-7+-7 units of space. 

at 9th unit of time the particle moved over 5-+-7+7+7+7+- 

7+7+7-+-7 units of space. 

As in the above said case the difference between any two suc- 
cessive units of time about the amount of space passed over is 7 so 
it is a case of Waa. 

(2) Suppose a particle moves from its rest with an initial speed 
of 2 1/2 units of space per unit of time which is accelerating at cach 
unit of time twice the amount of the speed. The body moved for 
6 units of time. Accordingly we have at the beginning the initial 
speed 2 1/2 which increased during Ist unit of time twice that 
amount (i. e. 5 units of space); So we arrange :— 


Ist unit of tim 5 units of space. 

2nd, » 9 5X2 units of space. 

9rd 45.55 5x2x2 units of space. 

4th a » » 5X2X2xX2 units of space. 

Sth s 5.» 5X2X2X2xX2 units of space. 
Oth 5; 555 5x2x2X2x2x2 units of space. 


In this case the difference of the amount of unit spaces between 
two successive units of time is different so it isa case of maa. 
It is also called yuafg in our mathematics. There are several kinds 

L] 
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of fav according to their nature of the increment or decrease. 
We should deal them in proper place. 


According to our mathematics the famrmqfw has six aspects to 
be calculated. They are amasa, were, et wr, qu, and qa 
(i) serem or the amount of unit spaces described in a particular 
unit of time, taken as the last instance of a period. 
(ii) www or the average units of space would be described by 
the particle in each unit of time, if there will be a araf. 
It is the amount of unit spaces described at the middle 
most unit of time of a given period. 
(iii) det or the total amount of units of space described by 
the moving particle in a given period. 
(iv) * or the increment or decrease in the amount of the 
units of space passed over in each successive unit of time. 
(v) 9% or the conventional units of time constituting the period 
of movement. 
(vi) qa or the numerical value of initial speed in the first unit 
of time. 


Method for Finding wt etc. in a case of wq 


(1) To find amet or the space described in the last unit of 

time or *€ our formula is :— 

(a) (T-1)»xwr--3-«mr or (b) TXT =a 

Here 4, 4 and g stand for a," and ga respectively, which 
are equivalent to t, f, and ‘w of western dynamic. Commenting 
on this formula (a) wdw &a in his commentary afafaenfait on 
viraradt said aa Kak ad aa dard frg area Kagak 
weed wp (afe frat Poona Part I, 114). following which we get the 
formula (b). 

From the note given by Wiw@amt on the formula (a) we 
understand that in the cases where the amount of initial speed or 
4a is dissimilar to wa there the formula (a) is applicable. Thus 
to find the axma in the illustration mentioned above we should 
apply the formula (a) consequently we will have (9—1) x 74-5—61. 
Evidently it will be seen in the illustration that at the 9th unit of 
time the particle passed over 61 units of space. If in the above 
said example the Hg is 7 instead of 5 (i.e. similar with 7), then we 
may apply the shorter formula (b) and get 9x 7=63 as the ET 
It should be noted that the formulas ‘u+ft. and ft. are the equiva 
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lants of (4-4) x vx and 1X4 respectively. The apparent dissimi- 
larity of the formulas u+ft and (71) X 4X4 comes from the 
difference of the things aimed at in the queries. Also there is 
difference between the concepts of initial speed and 4a. To explain 
our position we must say that {a is not identical aspect with initial 
speed. For which ‘wwe may be referred to. He said in his arr 
on miasa that weit qq spp KIA ant Ka für KEHN] 
Aa aA aad etc. It follows that generally our « is 
t--1 of western dynamics or the t that of western dynamics is equal 
to 4-1 of our system. Further may be added that our 4@ is the space 
traversed by the particle in the first unit of time whereas the u or 
the initial speed of western method, is the rate at which the particle 
was moving at the beginning of the first unit of time. Morcover, 
in western dynamics is taken as the period of acceleration or the 
period in which acceleration is taking place whereas in our system 
therc is no acceleration in the first unit of time. Thus it may be 
safely decided that apparent difference seem in the formulas 
is due to the difference of the question (inquiry). Otherwise both of 
the formulas are based and worked out on the same principle and 
data. 

Thus in each case we must study carefully a question and apply 
the formula with necessary amendments (i. e. whether we have to 
take t= 9-9 or not). where a particle moves from rest the applicable 
formula is fXtor 1X4 in either system. 

(ii) To find the speed at the middle-most unit of time or the 


wea 
- XI 
(a) Ll xx= (b) MO omm 
Applying this formula to the above said example we get : 


I 
(a) 5 X74+5=38 «wt or (b) SPI 38mm 


t . 
It is also the same with V=u+f 7 of western dynamics. 


(iii) To find out the adat or the distance passed over by parti- 
cle in the time specified with uniform acceleration with or without 


initial speed. 
xq 
(a) vx«- mim (b) xm) ed, 


€ 
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(c) (8-3) xax (EX 3))x8. .. 
-— € 
By application of this formula we have : 
(a) 33--9—297 or (p) F6 X9. 997 or 


(e) (9-1) x ADS X9 997 


At the first sight it may seem dissimilar to the formula ut-- 1/2ft?, 
but the formula s=v. t=(u+ £52, t from whica ut+ ft? is derived 


is based on the same rational as, «x v—ud, - 


(iv) To find the *" or the rate of increment or decrease in (of) 
the speed. 


(a) 


=" here Ww, «X. stands for We, YG and 7a 


3 
respectively. 


By numerical representation we have in the referred example :— 


(v) To find the ga or the speed at the end of the commenc- 
ing unit of time whether it is uniform or not. 


S  (@—3) x7] 
cps ae ee 
Substituting the letters by numbers we get : 
297 (9—1)X7) —. 
(vi) To find the *« or the time units of movement of a body 
moving with uniform acceleration : 


(a) Vv [fax 5xax (qx AR JET oe 


(b) V faxesxux (Xx 59)*) — (TX) ES 
WX 
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o Vne 
q 


wy 

(d) UN 
3 

(e) SES 


+n 


+=" 


By arithmetical substitution of the formulas (c), (d) or (e) 
we have : 


TNT I7 
UV | 297 x 1x24 ( 5— 5) Ji > 
eNOS Rett ar aa celi 


[ (65-5) + J+ 1-906 or (e) 922? Lege 


Formulas (d) or (e) are simply derived from the formula : 
q—4 
R 


xXa+y=amm according to the framů or emefifü, Some 
others can be divided according to that method from the formulas 
q- 

i X*"X1 also to find 9%, 4 or qa fts erre or 


the method for finding the actual position or distance and direction 
ofa moving body with rcference to its former position of rcst, 
brought about by its motion. 


Before we proceed to describe the method we must say 
something about the units of time and space used in our system. 
The (a) unit of time used chiefly in our astronomical or other 
works and which has come down to us is fet which is divided unto 
'60 equal parts called «ws, gt or et which is also divided into ww 
and 60th part of a «w is fart or the 216000th part of a day. It 
should be noted that there were different subdivision of time used 
by the authors belonging to different age and locality. "Though 
there was no standard division due to lack of central organisation 
of authors, in spite of that fma was and is the most widley used 
minute part of time uptill now. 

(b) Units of length are "4, sipW, Et ctc. wa is the standard 
unit which is equal to the diameter of a husked barley corn. It is 
also called yangg, An "TW is equal to 6, 7 or 8 amas. Different 


q—q43 X9 X3 or 
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kinds of aaa% are used in different measurements. (For which see, 
WIT Yaa) At the top of the derived units of length is aras 
which is also of three kinds due to the difference in the measure- 
ment of “4g. 


(c) The unit adopted for circular measurement is famat which 
is 1/216000 part of a circumference or periphery of a circle. A 
circle has been divided into “fw, sim, wer, famat etc. There is unit 
of weight (Mass ?) which will be described in its proper place. 


We have only narrated the units, as it is a subject which 
deserves a special attention. The method for calculating the 
total space travelled by a moving particle has been described. 
But as a matter of fact, if we sought for the particle at a 
distance obtained through a calculation, we will not become 
successful in each case. That is to say that the actual 
position of a moving body after a given period of movement cannot 
be fixed only by adding the spaces passedover by the particle in 
each unit of time during the period, in every case. 


Because the addition of the space passed over in cach unit of 
time during the given period wil] only be fruitful when the motion is 
in a straight line. But change of direction indicates a characteristic 
change in the motion, where addition of such spaces will become 
total failure, as according to VaiSesika philosophy the quantities 
of heterogeneous things cannot be added together. From the 
definition of &w or position, it is obvious that the qd and www 
(i.e. former and latter position) are correlative terms. Relation 
between which being of a special nature deserves a reference about 
the distance together with direction. Distance or direction alone 
cannot define a position, for it (distance or direction) is common 
property to so many limited spaces in relation to the spaces or 
origination or terminations or the q4 or ST & respectively. 


Obviously, it is seen in the cases of change in the direction of 
motion that it is followed by a change in the actual distance of 
the two positions called yf and sat in spite of its uniform speed. 
(Here the word uniform is used to denote the uniformity of 
magnitude (tameargragem) only. It is already said that to 
facilitate the calculation of speed we should neglect the direction, 
which is naturally included in the concept of speed). That is to 
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say, if a body moving with uniform speed changes its direction of 
motion, after the change of direction the positions of the said 
body (ie. q4 and www) will have two different values of the 
intervening relative space between them, one of which is (indicated 
by) the length measured along the path and the other is true distance 
between the said positions measured along a straight line, which 
may be called the actual distance (rpeTuraw) of the said two 
positions. The direction indicated by that straight line may also 
be called the actual direction (egeferaz) of the said positions. It 
may be illustrated thus. Suppose a particle is moving along 
its path AB changes its direction and moves along the line BC 
with the same speed. Distance covered along the path is repre- 
sented by the magnitude of the lines indicating the path (i.e. AB, 
BC). The moving body is situated at the end of its journcy on 
the point C on the line BC. Evidently the actual position of the body 
in relation to the original position A is indicated by the line AC. 
We have to find out the distance and direction of C with reference 
to A, for which we are supplied with the distances and directions B 
and C with reference to A and B respectively. That is to say we 
know the length of AB and BC and the direction of B with 
reference to A together with the direction of G with reference 
to B. From these data we have to calculate the distance and 
direction of C with reference to A. It must be added here that 
distance or direction singly cannot define a position, because each 
of them taken alone are common property to so many limited 
spaces in relation to the qd&w. So both of them (i.e. distance and 
direction) should be mentioned to define a position with reference 
to other. Mcthod for finding the true direction may be termed 
farama and the method for finding the true distance as urere, 
few or faraz is, according to Wert, an arc connecting the TAM 
‘(or the point position of which we are going to determine) with 
the cast cardinal point with reference to the qdàw. His lines are : 


Thus, to find the f&iw of any point we must determine the 
four cardinal points (i.c. qd, «fier, At and afg). For the method 
for finding these cardinal points, see faraid or any other work 
on astronomy. We have to find the iw with the help of one of 
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these cardinal points. In other words we have to find out the 
«T or the arc, in relation to a certain cardinal point. For which 
it is said in the sSw«emgx of our mathematical treatises or in the 
afam of our astronomical works that we should know the 
relevant “Ms or the sine or cosine of that arc. Reasoning about 
the application of agat in determining the actual position of a 
moving body Bhaskara said in faarafadafu (eera) that asa 
planet always seen in the extremity of a “gm, so it is taken as 
the datum in Wektu process. (See, wil. 3 of the above.) About 
the cardinal points ofa circle (the most necessary points in finding 
the directions), it is said in the fWrewe's ma on adas that fader 
faari great rata fg anna: fsa II (warf P.45) This provides 
us with a circle divided into quadrants. The diameters dividing the 
circle into quadrants are called Tangga, and sfr sometimes 
it is called arafaqtar (see, miaa. L 48) or faqtat also (see, maaga 
asane P. 99) 


Let the interacting point of arqfratat or the straight lines divid- 
ing the circle into quadrants, be the yila or the point of origination 
of a motion. As it is the gserumt (position of the observer) according 
to mae, PERAH is the point in relation to which directions are men- 
tioned. (See, AM woma 20) If the point indicating the sw" of a mov- 
ing body falls on any of these lines, then it is easy to assert the direc- 
tion of that point in relation to the point called q429. (i.e, the central 
or intersecting point of xgfrglar ) Where the point in question does 
not fall on one of these fi or mqar, there it is necessary to draw 
two perpendicular one on each cf araftaqtet. And further on the 
two points (ie. the points indicating gd and ww**w) should be 
joined bya straight line. Fora diagramatic illustration let A be 
the yea ofa moving body and Che the saw direction and 
distance of which isnot known. For which we are supplied with 
the distance and direction of AB and BC. With which we construct 
aga and by application of the method of #awagrz we find the 
at AC out of the q7 and afe (i.c. AB and BC) Thus we get the 
distance of C in relation to A. 


To find the direction of C, in relation to A, we draw a circle 
with a radius equal to AC from A and divide the circle into quad- 
rants. Thus we have the “rgfiglat as NS and EW intersecting one 
another on the point A. It will be seen in the figure thus 
made, that the line AB is coinciding with the yatra or the line AE 
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indicating the east cardinal point of A. According to the suma 
process of our astronomy CB and CD arc perpendiculars on AE and 
AN and are, called sw and sifesar respectively. We know that 
AG 1s equal to AE, and AB subtracted from AE is equal to BE 
which is called swt. To determine the arc EC we have to 
apply the method umm of our mathematics. Which is 


Vi eU Ka (See, imit on siaga ) Here we 

must remember that in the process of emma the word wt is used 

to denote mg. We get by application / lose SE) =EC 
3 


It should be mentioned here that it isan approximate value of EC 
only. 
According to atfae II to find the arc EC the formula is 
(a) Varera ar? (b) [SP pee STIX 
The latter formula is more accurate than the former. Here 
the word war is used in its real sense. So we apply the formula in 
the above said case as :— 


(a) V(BETX6-(CBx3j)- BOx2, orb), / SEX BE | (og gs 


. zEOx2 
It must be remembered that seram is nothing but vx indicated 


by w in the formulas. 
Now we are in a position to mention the actual position of thc 


point C in relation to the point A. In this connection we should 


describe the relevant formulas here. 
(1) To find the *" or arc. 
882 x a" 


(a) V (x6 ar) m or (b) V/ | aj ont | ae 
(2) To find the 17 


Jean or EVA Gi x49 a x 
6 288 
(3) To find the v or sine. 
aoa 98x? a] 
(a) v @Ex6—ar)="™ or(b) Vi i wr } sm 


In these formulas the words ag and ™ are used in their proper 
But in every case of går these two words arc being used 


e 


sense. 
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in the sense of warg and warg respectively. The formula mentioned 
by “teas has already been stated. Obviously it will be seen that 
applying these formulas we get an approximate value of the aq, sar 
or WX. “tamu says were aig wur KAT MAY: MG: (See, uni wo 
wremtfud p. 110). Also he says aa vaari aqiisafirata aed 3p: etc. 

Evidently having no other means left to find out the accurate 
value of an arc (wm) they have to satisfy themselves by those said 
formulas by which an approximate value of an arc can be obtained. 
However that may be, we use this arc (i.e. between a cardinal point 
and saw) as riw which tells the direction of the moving body in 
relation to the starting point or ga2w. (For detail see, Tamuss ara 
atada, faararcata, narar etc.) 

Calculation of. tfaar 


Without entering into a philosophical discussion about the 
relativity of motion, we should consider the method of calculation of 
aRar of a body moving towards or forward another moving body. 
Elsewhere we should try to describe and explain the doctrine of 
Kanada about the non-relativity of motion and relativity of rest. 
In short in the system rest is acknowledged as a relative thing, 
whereas motion is not at allso. To make the subject under conside- 
ration (tfaa) comprehensible we should illustrate it, for which we 
are quoting Loney’s example on the subject. 


(a) ‘Consider the case of two trains moving on parallel rails 
in the same direction with equal velocities and let A and B be two 
points one on each train, a person at one of them, A say, would, if 
he kept his attention fixed on B and if he were unconscious of his 
own motion, consider B to be at rest. Theline AB would remain 
constant in magnitude and direction, and the velocity of B relative 
to A would be zero.’ 

(b) ‘Next, let the first train be moving at the rate of 20 
miles per hour, and let the second train B be moving in the same 
direction at the rate of 25 miles perhour. In this case, the line 
joining A to B would, if we neglect the distance between the rails 
be increasing at the rate of 5 miles per hour, and this would be the 
. velocity of B relative to A.’ 

(c) ‘Thirdly, let the second train be moving with a velocity 
of 25 miles per hour in the opposite direction to that of the first the 


line joining A to B would now be increasing at the rate of 4 miles 
€ 
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per hour in a direction opposite to that of A’s motion, and the 
dien velocity of B with respect to A would be—45 miles per 
our.’ 

> (d) Lastly, let the first train be moving along the line OC 
with velocity U, whilst the second train is moving with velocity V. 
along a line O, inclined at an angle to OC’. (From the elements 
of Statics and Dynamics by S. C. Loney, M. A., Part II, Ed. 1893, 
P. 14-15) 


These sorts of problems are being solved in the sections dealing 
with aan and feet or mrs of our astronomy, in which it is necessary 
for calculating conjunction of planets to find out the wefaax first. 
Thus in calculating a lunar eclipse we have to find out the fat or 
inclination of moon with reference to the path of the sun. Inclina- 
tion, being the deviation from a direction which is regarded as 
normal, deserves a line of reference which in our astronomy is called 
amisa or the path of sun. afafaaz is the intervening space between 
two moving objects aqq% in w"ssmre said about the method for 
calculation of a warm that “arak mR faeit faar mafe: (see, 
wmm éo pp. 188-89) commenting on this stanza «TW said aat graft 
Wet ATTA ATT Wl ST We TAT TAA Teresa Ia iR ea aR 
we: Karat (Afra) rara Pease: Aa aan 
qeg UR aaa A We were Kaki (wem 
emma eto pp. 188-89). 

When both of the planets are moving in the same direction 
(agar) then, the intervening space increasing between them is 
equal to the difference of their individual velocity. So, that (the 
difference of their individual velocity) should be considered as speed 
to calculate the yamg. On the other hand when a planet moves in 
the opposite direction (fma) with reference to another planet, 
then the fax or the increasing intervening space between them is 
al to the sum of their warm" individual motion. So, that (the 


Eos dividual specd) should be considered as speed in 


sum of their in 


calculating their. : : 
Indirectly it is stated here that ‘fafaac of the two moving objects 


should be calculated by subtracting the individual velocity of a body 

from. the velocity of the other, if they are moving in the same 

direction. And the velocity of one body should be added to the 

velocity of the other, if they are moving in the opposite anene: 

Thus if we have to calculate the fax of the trains mentioned first 
© 
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in the example, then, we have to subtract the velocity of A from 
that of B. As the velocity of A is equal to Band they are moving 
in the same direction we get that the faa% is zero. In the second 
case also the trains are moving in the same direction with different 
velocities we subtract one velocity from the other. Thus, we get 5 
miles per hour. In the third case the trains are moving in the 
opposite direction so we add the velocities. 


The fourth is not a case of tiaa but of fanaa. If we 
are supplied with ‘aries faétt (as it is in the example), then according 
to the previous method for finding the war of such faàq can be 
determined. The result of such calculation will be ware fasa 
which can be converted into amare fad easily. On the other 
hand where sarag or Hmm faq is known, there also wana fasi 
can be determined with no difficulty. For the methods applicable 
in such calculations see, tye fegurmaaa section of this paper. 


qw HW or positiveness or negativeness of velocity. Here 
we should explain the terms %Y or 84 used in a preceding example, 
For which we only should quote the #nmaigu a commentary on 
anacsanafya by zw. Explaining the said terms he said "EurafWg 
faamaaa: Ka Wege ur | qw AAAA IMA... 
area fay ufeerrerd: | ww Kan falar fum farter fap weren a 
Sese ei er gains qanm hankia qan aga "uui wahr 
waa Trane aes AAT WE: Fad, Teel wag «ferr wa (?) safari See, 
arenas Aima erat p. 8 (Poona Edition) 

In this connection #1¢aa has defined the fardafes as um Terkuat 
faafe but this is particularly true only. So we should mention 
the definition of fartta fem given by sitrat in his «mmt from the 
ontological point of view. He says aret fa rat gat: qeeramregat: WATT 
street vata fau feat sar met i aanak 1 (See, p. 147). 


Arguments in favour of this latter definition will be given 
in a section solely allotted for ‘Composition of forces’ or ‘the 
resultant motion caused by the forces acting simultaneously on a 
body’ (the resultant motion of a body acted upon by simultaneous 
forces). 


Calculation of Motion in Circle (or Circular Motion) 


So far we have dealt with the motion in a straight line. Now 
we should consider the curviliniar motion of the bodies. The only 
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case of curviliniar motion with which we shall deal here is that 
of motion in a circle. When the path of a body moving 
with uniform or accelerated speed, is the circumference of a circle 
then to calculate such motion we may take help of the liner D 
circular measurement of the part of the circumference passed over 
by the body in unit time, as the case may be. Here wc must say 
something about the units of circular measurement used in our 
mathematical or astronomical treatises. The circumference of a 
circle is equal to !(wmw) which is divided into 12 equal parts called 
fa. Each wr is divided into 30 ww each of which is also divided 
into 60 parts called «wr. A wat is divided into 60 fasar and so on. 
Thus it is evident that the circumference is equal to (waw) or 12 
Wf or 360 siw or 21600 as in consequence of which the diameter 
of a circle is acknowledged to be equal to 6876 ats. The radius 
being a half of diameter is equal to 3438 Fets only. 
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Poetic Experience : 


The Indian View 
KRISHNA CHAITANYA 


IN the depth analysis of poetic experience and poetic art, the West 

has a great tradition, from Plato and Aristotle to Paul Valéry, 
Mallarmé, T.S. Eliot and others in our own times. India, too, has 
an equally great tradition, though it is no use pretending that it 
has maintained its continuity right up to our own times. It should 
be our task now to pick up the lost threads and forge links with the 
explorations in this field in other traditions and alike in old and 
contemporary epochs. 


The present task is to attempt to give in outline the basic 
theories which the Indian tradition has to offer on the nature of 
poetry and poetic art. Since there is an incredible wealth of 
materials we have to proceed very carefully. We shall try to probe 
from the periphery to the centre, from poetic expression to poetic 
intention, from the structure and anatomy of poetry to its soul which 
is the poetically relished flavour of experience, Rasa. 


Poetic expression uses language ; but it is startlingly different, 
qualitatively, from ordinary linguistic discourse. It is to stress this 
profound difference that I.A. Richards distinguishes between 
‘referential’ speech and emotional speech, between ‘pure, scientific, 
impersonal or neutral statement’ in which words are used to point 
to things, and ‘emotive utterance which expresses or evokes states 
of fecling’. Mallarmé contrasted the evocative function of the word 
in poetry with its function in narration, instruction and discourse 
and called the latter function ‘reportage.’ More than a thousand 
years before Richards and Mallarmé, Bhamaha of the seventh 
century used an identical expression, Varia, ews, information or 
reportage. Ordinary linguistic discourse, he said, was either 
Lokavarla, news about the goings on of the world, or Sastravarta, 
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scientific and analytical description ; but poetry is thatin which 
word and meaning abide in a mutually enfolding coexistence or 
merger. The Sanskrit word for literature is Sahitya. It is derived 
from Bhamaha's concept or Sauhitya, this functional union, the 
nuptials of sound and sense, word and meaning. 

In ordinary linguistic discourse, the idea has the monopoly of 
importance and words serve as instruments of communication. But, 
implicit in Bhamaha's definition of poetry is the parity in sover- 
eignty of both word and meaning. The idea may be profound ; but 
as Kuntaka of the eleventh century insisted, if it is not realised ina 
tissue of words which has poetic adequacy, it is Mritakalpa, dead, 
still-born. Likewise, when words show a tendency to lush, pro- 
liferating growth through their own libertine autonomy, the poetic 
organism becomes Vyadhibhitia ; infected by a cancerous disease. 


Ifword and meaning have parity in their own plane, from a 
higher perspective they together constitute only the body of poetry 
Kavya Sarira, for Rasa or feeling is the soul of poetry. Here the Indian 
view is identical with the formulation given by Paul Valéry over a 
millennium later. Valéry said. ‘The thoughts set forth or suggested 
by a poetic text are in no way the unique and primary concern of 
(poetic) discourse, but are rather the means which move together 
equally with the sounds, the cadences, the metre, and the embellish- 
ments, to provoke, to sustain a particular. tension or exaltation, to 
produce in us a world—or a mode of exislence altogether harmonious.’ 
The mode of existence Valéry is referring to is the state of aesthetic 
relishing or Rasa experience of Indian theory. The analysis of 
poetic tissue thus culminats in the basic reality of the poetic process— 
the experience of Rasa. 


The analyses of all features of poetry similarly lead to the core 
experience of Rasa. Let us take the case of poetic figures. Later 
Sanskrit poetry is heavily overlaid with this kind of ornament and 
preciosity marks both the figures fabricated by the poets and their 
analysis and classification by the rhetoricians. Butit had not been 
always so. There are abundant and exquisite examples of Svabha- 
vokli, a poetic naturalism which dispensed with simile and 
metaphor, in Valmiki. In fact, it was Valmiki’s triumphant 
demonstration that poetic figures were not indispensable that paved 
the way to the realisation that, when they were used, the use should 
be justified by a genuincly poetic function. The theory here is 


C 
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summarised for us by Abhinavagupta of the tenth century. Though 
poetic creativity is continuous, for the purposes of analysis, three 
phases of its action can be distinguished. They correspond to three 
successive and steadily expanding vibrations or Parispanda. In the 
very first vibration, the poet’s genius conceives the aesthctic emotion 
to be enshrined in the poem as the core experience it will ultimately 
yield and intuits the quality of its feeling—tone or Guna. This is 
often very difficult to verbalise and all verbalisations can only be 
approximate. Thus, if the emotion is erotic feeling (Sringara), the 
quality of its fceling-tone (Guna) is approximately verbalised as 
sweetness (Madhurya). The second vibration effects the creation of 
poetic figures. The third selects the words and ideas, the verbal 
music and the thought-content, Sabda and Artha, which build up the 
actual poetic tissue or body of the poem (Kayya-Sartra). The poem 
is a unity, for there is inner congruence between the feeling, the 
poetic figuration and the overall texture of the extended poetic tissuc. 

Walter Pater warned that ornament could often become surplusage 
piled up the pedestrian intelligence. Abhinavagupta also warns against 
this kind of excess (Alinirvahana). Valéry said. ‘A metaphor is what 
arrives when one views things in a particular manner.’ This is the effortless 

(aprithag yalina) accession by feeling of the figure which is its objective 

correlative. There is also the warning that figures should be used 

or dispensed with according to the demands of the poetic context. 

(Kale ca grahana Iyagau). Wordsworth believed that ‘the real 

language of men, simple and un-elaborated,’ dispensing with 

figures and ornament, was also suitable for poetry. But he insisted 

on a selection, which would eliminate ‘the vulgarity and meanness 

of ordinary life’ and he also insisted that only the language used 

‘in a state of vivid sensation’ should be selected. In sanctioning the ; 
use of poetic naturalism (Svabhavokti), Sanskrit poetical theory insists 

on the same conditions. Bana of the seventh century warns against 

Gramyala, vulgarity. And all the writers insist that the naturalism 

maa be poetic, that is, e with feeling. Once again, Rasa 

: s the soul of poetry. 

s eC SINN ME first nn of the integral reality of diction 

Vamana of the eighth century tried to raise diction to the status of 

1 of poetry. He failed, because in the Indian tradition 

ES Y can displace feeling or Rasa from her high throne. But the 
nothing did yield some rich perceptions. Very briefly, the drift of 


e ah was that the impact of a literary tissue was integral, 
thi 1 
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determined by its totality, Sound and sense, verbal and ideal 
figures of speech, all were held by diction, dissolved in its music, 
melted into its flow. A verbal figure like alliteration which func- 
tions through its auditory pattern cannot be substituted by a 
synonym ; an ideal figure, like simple or metaphor, which depends 
on the sense, can ordinarily tolerate such substitution. But 
Abhinavagupta pointed out that the texture of the integral 
matrix, which is diction. may impose limits on the substitution 
even here. Even an ideal figure has a verbal body and its texture 
and feel will have to belong to the particular poetic stream 
in which it is used, become a cadence in its music, a shapely 
curve in the evolving undulation of itsrhythm. Different dictions 
seem to have first emerged as regional literary mannerisms. But 
analysis soon notes their aesthetic characteristics, like the mellifluous 
sweetness of the Vaidarbhi or the flamboyant energy of the Gaudi. 
` With Mammata of the twelfth century the analysis probes deeper. 
The poetic tissue cannot be said to possess the qualities of eneray 
or sweetness, he points out, unless we mean by it that the underlying 
feeling is vigorous or sweet. The qualities of diction are therefore 
related to the feeling and, in fact, determined by it. Theoretical 
analysis has similarly related the various metrical forms of the 
feeling. 

Mallarmé, the theoretician of the Symbolist movement in 
French poetry, renounced ‘that erroneous aesthetics which would 
have the poet fill the delicate pages of his book with the actual and 
palpable wood of trees, rather than with the forest’s shuddering or 
the silent scattering of thunder through the foliage.’ He insisted 
that poetic communication should be entirely through suggestion. 
‘The supreme musical moments,’ he said, ‘are born of fleeting 
arabesques, and their bursting is more true, more central, more 
brilliant than any reasoning. When we consider their matchless 
efficacy, we feel unable to translate them into any language save 
that of the listener’s ideas. Their contact with our spirit is direct 
and fitting” The doctrine of Dhvani formulated by Ananda- 
vardhana of the ninth century, has great affinities with the views of 
Mallarmé. Ina brilliant and sustained exposition he shows that 
poetic meaning is not exhaustively derived from logical categories 
like denotation, indication or inference. The expressed meaning 
often subordinates itself to another, a suggested meaning. And in 
fact, the finest poetry is that in which the literal meaning thus be- 
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comes subsidiary. What is suggested may be a fact, idea, image or 
poetic figure. But they are not ultimate since their function should 
be to evoke Rasa. Thus the end of poetry is Rasa-evocation and the 
ideal poetic strategy is suggestion. For instance, in Coleridge’s 
poem, The Ancient Mariner, the stagnant sea and the becalmed ship 
are the expressed reality. They suggest a matter of fact of idca, 
Coleridge’s realisation of his inadequacy, of the ebbing away of his 
creative energies. This suggested reality is not a mere datum ina 
psychiatrist’s report, it is saturated with feeling. We feel with the 
poet in his frustration as we rejoice with him in his recovery of 
ecstasy. 

Tillyard once wrote. “All poetry is oblique: there is no 
direct poetry.’ Just as we distinguish the special and general 
theories in relativity, we can distinguish the theory of Divani, which 
stresses the obliquity of poctic expression, from the more funda- 
mental formulation about the basic obliquity of the entire poetic 
context itself. This was given by Bharata who lived some time 
between 200 B.C. and 200 A.D. Bharata emphasized that the poet 
cannot gift feeling to the reader in the way that he can communi- 
cate information through propositional statements. He laid down 
that the basic and only possible strategy was to recreate in art the 
situation in life. In the living situation, the individual confronts a 
pattern of stimuli and the drama or poem must plastically re-create 
this constellation of stimuli. Let us clarify this by a very simplified 
example. In a romantic episode in life, the basic stimulus is an 
attractive woman. A favourable milieu or ambience—a garden or 
the spring season—will be an enhancing stimulus. These are the 
Alambana Vibhava and Uddipana Vibhava of Bharata's formulation. 
Emotively suggestive behaviour which may be a conscious invitation 
like a smile or glance or unconscious revelation ‘like a bush nurses 
the reaction to further growth. These are the Anubhava and the 
Salvika Bhava. Over a period the development of the relation will 
allow the play of derive emotions or Safcart Bhava, like anxious long- 
ing in separation or ecstasy in fulfilment. When the whole situation is 
presented thus, extended in space, time and depth, respectively, 
which is an abiding though latent reality in all men, is nursed to 

rowth as consciously experienced emotion. The abiding reactivity 
d he Sthayt Bhava. When it is enabled to manifest itself in the 
F ii hable state, itis Rasa. The whole strategy of aesthetic stimula- 
irri on empty amd ton The ped omm 
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plastically organised by the creativity of the poet is a constellation of 
the objective correlatives of the emotions, as T.S. Eliot would put it. 

A magnificant classical Indian world-view recognizes four 
goals for human existence and the theme of poetry is the depiction 
of man in the pursuit of these goals. The first two goals are econo- 
mic security (Artha) and the satisfaction of libidinous and aesthetic 
impulse (Kama). Their pursuit should be governed by the moral 
conscience or Dharma which thus is an inclusive third goal. But 
poetry is not abstract. Poetry is hladaikamayt, delight is the inalienable 
nature of poctry's being. If now it guides man in the same direction 
as the moral-religious code, it does so by virtue of the Kanta- 
sammilatva, a persuasive power like that of the winsomely including 
influence of a beloved. The fourth and final goal is Moksa, libera- 
tion. This concept is basic to Indian thought and it is impossible 
to bring out all its depth of meaning here. But it does point to 
man functioning on the planc of his truest and deepest subjectivity, 
liberated from the Tdamasika pressures of blind physiological and 
psychological drives and from the Rajasika pressures of self-interest. 
Now, this kind of liberation is an essential precondition of poetic 
experience. In the life-situation, emotion is the mobilisation of the 
resources of the organism for practical involvement. In the poetic 
situation, the emotion is aroused for being relished in itself. In the 
poetic confrontation, the world ceases to be regarded as a practical 
utility or a menace to practical motives. It becomes pure spectacle, 
like a play. It becomes a poem. A great Vedic tradition hails 
God as poet and the creation as his poem. And when we relish 
the world as a poem, we are sharing in the self-relish of the poet 
of creation when he embarked on the high adventure of creating 
the myriad variety of the world, its plenitude of forms, the tremen- 
dous range of experience it affords. 
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THE first step toward an understanding of Sanskrit rhetoric and 
poetics involves the understanding of the complex concept of Vak. 
The word Vak has multiple and inter-related meanings : primarily 
it indicates ‘activity,’ ‘knowledge’ and ‘the power of speech 
itself.’ Its nature partakes both of the unrevealed and revealed 
world," and it is conceived in the form of layers, the iamost being 
cosmogenic energy itself, the wellspring of existence, of reality. 
Vak, then, is the essence of creative energy, conceived in the earliest 
Indian thought as an all-prevailing reality and an abstraction that 
is more comprehensive than the sensory world? which is but a partial 
manifestation of its power. Legends of the Brahmana literature, 
over and over identify Vak with the Supreme Reality, the Brahman,” 
with His creative will, also with the ritual representation in which 
the cosmic process is restored, and finally with the power of divine 
speech. Vak represents these stages of being, not in single form, but 
as layers of strata, taking a different character at different layers.? 
s coe = and unscen, heard and unheard. Like a wife in her love- 
liest silks who shows her form just for her spouse, she shows herself only to him 


she has chosen. oe : 

Uta tvah pafyanna dadarsa vacamuta tvah srinvanna $rinotyenam. 

Uto tvasmai tanvam visasre Jayeva paty&.usati suvasah. a 

2. (a) Vide, S. Al-George—The Semiosis of Zero Acc. to Panini (Private 
Communication) : : 

(b) Rigozda X. 125.7 ‘I bear them both up, and the sea is my mother. There 
is nowhere left my touch does not touch. I breathe and the worlds come 
spinning to both.’ - 

Aham suva pitaramasya mürdhan mama yonirapsvanh samudre. 

Tata vitisthe bhuanani visvotamiim dyam varsmanopa sprsami. 

rihmana II. 1.5.6 ‘Speech is Brahman’ (vag vai brahma) 


s a ee 114.8 "Vak extends as far as this manifestation of Being extends’ 


d brahma visthitam tavatt vak) : se 
(c) VN. Misra—Vak Legends in the Brahmanas (Gopinath Kaviraj volume), 
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This very idea of layers of meaning led to a pervasive impulse to 
systemize, as can be secn in the Sanskrit approach to linguistics.* 


If both Indian and Greek thinkers ‘postulated an ontological 
abstraction,’> Indian tradition has maintained abstractness more 
vigorously in every sphere of creative activity, from the visual arts 
to spiritual discipline. A glance at the Paninian theory of language 
suggests how fundamental and pervasive is the impulse to abstraction 
in Indian thought. This theory begins with the assumption that 
language precedes every knowledge and entire knowledge is mani- 
fested only because it is pierced through by a linguistic activity.® 
‘Moreover, the independent and the self-contained reality of 
language cannot be questioned." Reality, in this radical view, is 
in fact the linguistic sign. What language refers to and the sound 
of speech are merely two unreal adjuncts to the linguistic sign. 
This reality transcends logic, since language is arbitrary, a way of 
life accepted by the community. Nor is this reality understood as 
sensory cognition, or concept. Itis Sphofa, that is the linguistic 
abstraction of the surrounding world. Awareness of this reality, 
called pratibha or ‘shining back’ is inherent in the continuous 
usage of language and its impression.!? 


e 
4. S. Al-George-Jbid. 

(a) ‘In Bhartriharis VakvapadIya, this Conception appcars more amplified and 
systematized, enabling to establish the identity of Brahman with the essence 
of specch (Sabdatattva) and with the universals, whereas the sensory or the 
sensible world represents the manifestation of this verbal Brahman...This 


linguistic emanation is reaching its climax in the medicval Tantrism where 
it Is connected with Yogic experience.’ 


(b) Misra—Jbid., for detailed discussion. 
5. S. Al-George—Jbid. 
6. Bhartrihari—Vakyapadiya Y. 115 
Na sosti pratyayo loke yah Sabdānugamādriate / anuviddhamiva jñānam ` 
sarvam sabdena bhāsate. 
7. V. N. Misra—Structural Meaning—An Indian Standpoint (X International 
Congress of Linguists). 
8. Dhartrihari—V.P. II. 12 
Asatyopadhi yatsatyam tadva Sabda-nibandhanam. 
9. cf. K. Kunjunni Raja—Indian Theories of Meaning, p. 123. 
“It is the mcaning-bcaring nature of an expression that makes it Sphota’, 


10. G.N. Shastri—Philosophy of Word and Meaning. p. 225, 


Pratibha ‘is immediate and unique. It is an illumination and not an intellectual 


judgment...this illumination is directly gencrated by word, if bodily present and 
if absent, by the impression left by it’, . 
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I have dwelled on this difficult concept of Indian linguistics 
because it is deeply implicated with Sanskrit poetics. For the latter 
has borrowed two key terms from linguistic terminology, terms 
which are of central importance for poetics: these are dhvani or 
suggestion and vyaiijan& (another synonym for dhvani) or the mani- 
festation of inner meaning. These terms cover a concept which 
is actually an expansion of linguistic abstraction into a deeper realm 
of meaning, the meaning within the linguistic sign; that is, in 
meaning; or that significance signalled by the significance inherent 
in the linguistic sign. If linguistic meaning was established as 
independent of the world it denoted, inner meaning was even more 
remote from dependence on the world of sensory perception. Thus 
the grammarian Bhartrihari could assert: ‘The activity of specch 
is the cohesive force which unites all the arts and all the branches 
of knowledge, and the entire object-world only through its being 
processed through Vak.1# This observation is substantiated by the 
fact that some verbal expression—be it myth or legend or description— 
is the basis for almost every Indian art form, from painting to 
drama. 

Another significant concept that underlies the formulation of 
Indian aesthetic theories can be traced to Vedic literature : this. 
the concept in which sound finds its correspondence or equivalence 
in light. (Coomarawamy properly observes that Sūrya, the sun and 
symbol of light, is derived from two roots, one svar which means 
‘to shine’, and the other sur which means to sound; therefore, the 
utterance of names and the appearance of worlds is simultaneous. !? 
Connected with this concept of correspondence is that of nama. 
and riipa. Nama is the continuum of ideas and is represented by its 


ll. (a) By Bhartrihari—V.P. I. 81 
Dhwani (Resources literally, resonance) is identical with Sphota) “Sphotarupavi- 
bhagena dhvanergrahanamisyate’ 
(b) ‘Sound is manifester and Sphota is that which is manifested’ Bhartrihari— 

V.P. I. 97. 

Vyangya-uyanjakabhavena tathaiva sphotanadayoh 

12. V.P. I. 117 
Sa (vak) Sarvavidyasilpanam Kalanamca nibandhani 
tadvasádabhinispannam Sarvam vastu vibhajyate 

13. A. Coomarswamy—Vedic Exemplarism page 59, 
‘Thus we find in J.B. III. 33 that ‘The Sun is sound; therefore they say of 
the Sun—‘He proceeds resounding'—ya adityah svara eva sah, tasmadetam 
adity amahus svar etiti.’ 
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contingent aspect rüpa or form. Namais the microcosm, rupa the 
macrocosm, the ripa being ‘a reflection or projection’ of the nama, 
so that form can be said to correspond to the world of the continuum 
of ideas. M In the realm of aesthetics, n@mais the word; rüpa, the 
meaning. Aestheticians and poets found in this concept a way of 
going very deeply into the question of inner and outer meaning, or 
reality and appearance, as western theorists might say. It is for 
this reason that Sanskrit poets have freely borrowed both the termi- 
nology and method of linguistics and visual arts, as if using the 
operations of practical algebra on the higher plane of abstract 
algebra. i 

Along with the concept of Vak and that of correspondence, the 
concept of communion or yoga takes its place as part of the founda- 
tion of Indian aesthetics in general and poetry in particular. This 
concept involves the further one that art in fundamental ways is 
different from all other experience. Its difference is to be noted in 
its nature as communion, and this communion makes art unique in 
the following ways : : 

l. Art involves two ‘repositories of common trust! the 
artist and his audience, in an act. characterized by Sahridaya, that is 
literally ‘one having a heart for art.’ !9 This quality shared by 


M. Ibid., page 51. 
‘It is in fact as a reflection or projection and as we shall sec expressively 
(srijyamana) that the eternal reasons or ideas (mámüni) are represented in their 
contingent aspects (rapani), a formulation that implies the traditional doctrine 
of the correspondence of macrocosm and microcosm, as enumerated for 
example in A.B. VIII. 2. 

15. S. H. Vatsyayan—Conflict as a Bridge (Diogenes 45) (page 51) 
‘Art was therefore something more than communication, it was an act of 
communion. Between the two parties involved, there already existed not 
only an understanding on certain basic premises but something of the nature 
ofa solemn covenant. Art was a dialogue, not between two strangers but 
between, shall we say, not cach to the other, but to both the treasure that lay 
between them.’ : 

16. Abhinavagupta—Abhinava-Bhürati 
*A Sahridaya (a competent receptacle of Art) is one who has acquired the 
capacity to identify himself with the object of art, because his mind 
has been purified and made resplendant (like a mirror) through continuous 
appreciation of art, and subsequently one who can have 
munion with the artist.' 
Yesim  KawynusilanzbhyesavaSád višadībkūte manomukure varuanlyatanmaylbhava 
najogjata te srahridayasamvadabhtjah sahridayah.? ; 


a heart to heart com- 
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the participants is communion, something transcending mere 
communication. : 

2. Art as communion involves the world of All, not the world 
of It,” the whole as against the particularities of real-life 
experience. : TN x 
; 3. Art puts the artist in communion with his own self which 
is revealed simultaneously with the art creation, 18 The art expcri- 
ence asa rushing stream of awareness has removed all obstacles 
to the artist’s perception, not of his psychological, but his metaphy- 
sical self. This perception of the metaphysical self through the 
communion of Art is what is called in Sanskrit aesthetis, rasa, a 
key term which I will return: to at some length later. 


4. Art as communion isan end in itself, and has no other 
purpose but its own fulfilment. 19° 


5. Art as communion differs from spiritual experience in that, 
while the latter requires complete surrender to a higher more impell- 
ing stream of reality, the former involves the complete merger of 
non-identical objects with the subject? That is, art does not 


EI 
17. S.H. Vatsyayan—Ibid., p. 52 
18. (a) R. Gnoli—The Acsthetic Expericnce Acc. to Abhinavagupta—page 67-68 
(tr. of Abhinava Bharati) 
“The perception of Fear (as an aesthetic experience) is of a different order 
from the ordinary perceptions, for they are necessarily affected by the 
appearances of fresh movements...and just for this reason are full of obstacles. 
The sensation as Rasa on the contrary is the matter of cognition by a 
perception devoid’ of obstacles and may be said to enter directly into our 
hearts to dance before our eyes.’ 
(b) Mammata—Kzvyaprakasa IV 
‘Rasa is experienced as a revelation of the self by the consciousness of Self 
itself” (suzkara ivabhinnopi gocarikritah). 
I9. M. Hiriyanna Art Experience, page 27. 
‘The experience of art, like that of the idcal condition,is an ultimate value in 
the sense that it is sought for its own sake and not as a means to anything 
else.' : : 
R. Gnoli—The Aesthetic Experience According to Abhinavagupta, page XXIV. 
‘Religious experience marks the complete disappearance of all polarity, the 
lysis of all dialexis in the dissolving fire of God, the yogin as it were isolated in 
the compact solitude of his consciousness far beyond any form of discursive 
thought. In aesthetic experience, however, the feelings and the facts of 
everyday life, even if thcy are transfigured are always present......Art is not 
absence of life—every element of life appears in aesthetic experience—but is 
life itself pacified and detached: from all passions,’ 


20 
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reject common experience, but through communion, transforms it so 
that at that participates in the art experience finds its place in one 
whole. This does not mean release from but release of passions and 
attachments. 

Besides the intellectual basis for Sanskrit poetics, of course, 
there is the social one which can be perceived as a threefold matter : 
the poet’s social position, his audience, and his education. Even 
during the period of degeneration of Sanskrit poetry, the poct’s 
position at court was as eminent as it was unchallengeable. More- 
over he could expect an extremely sophisticated audience, initiated 
to his art by a gradual process of refinement, which was partly the 
result of intense and incessant experience with art and literature 
and partly the result of minute observation of man and nature. 21 
Thus the poet, using conventions of various kinds, could expect his 
audience to understand his hints and indirections. Indirectness 
became a tool of great power, though never an end in itsclf. The 
contact between poet and audience was so rich and complicated 
that much could be said with little, but this meant a poet who could 
live up to such a demanding bargain. His training was rigorous, 
but depended more on self-discipline than a regular course of 
instruction. Poetic discipline required not merely emotional involve- 
ment, but intellectual refinement, ** for the poetic ideal went 
beyond social good to encompass that highest propriety which is the 


21. M. Hiriyanna—ibid., page 23. 
‘But the (poctic process) should still involve activity, in as much as a proper 
appreciation of a work embodying the results of idealization is impossible 
without an imaginative reconstruction of its content......The beautiful as a 
value needs to be striven for and achieved.’ 
22. Ksemendra—Kavi Kanthabharana Chapter 1/17-18. 
‘A poet should cultivate taste in songs, ballads, pocms (in Sanskrit as well as 
popular dialects) and discussions pertaining to appreciation of charms of 
speech. . : 
A poem shoots up as a sprout from the mind of that poet alone, who has 
identificd himself with one after another aesthetic experience and has rejoiced 
at various displays of poctic skill and whose creative energy is impelled into 
action by its inner heat and simultaneously by its moistening by the water of 
discretion.’ 
Gitesu gathasvatha-desabhasakiivesudadyat sarasesu karham 
Vücam camatkaravidhayininim navarthacarcasu rucim vidadhyat 
Rase rasc tanmayatamgatasya gune gunc harsavasikrtasya 
Vivekasckasvakapakabhinnam manah prasüteükuravatkavitvam.' 
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source of ethical formulation.*® This propriety is the awareness of 
the order and harmony of things; the function of poetic creation is 
to generate a true sense of identity of all knowing subjects, a sense 
that can be called a full and perfect beatitude.4 

These then are the fundamentals. Upon them, Sanskrit poetic 
tradition develops its chief characteristics. As would be expected, 
this tradition gave priority to the abstract in its methods. Thus, 
meticulous analysis of form became paramount in criticism, concrete 
representation giving way to abstract representation. The formal 
categories of rhetoric-figure, diction, assonance, and total variety— 
became subservient to one end :?5 that is, to reveal unrevealed 
meaning. The logicality of all these formal categories becomes 
redundant in the new scheme of things*? in which criticism aims at 
nothing less than realistic analysis, if we remember that reality here 
is inner meaning. Thus, the rhetorical figure was not important in 
its own self,. but only asa means of revealing inner meaning. Its 
value was in its power to bring to fullness inner meaning which is 
perceived by the illumination of poetic experience, sublimed of all 
accidental properties, unique in itself and yet itself generalizing to 
encompass the higher reality. Form served, so to speak, as a hand 
to hold the mirror at the right angle, that angle in which your own 
self, aesthetically purified and realized, could beseen. This self, 
this inner meaning is that state of self-consciousness so sought after 


23. M. Hiriyanna—Ibid., p. 19. 
‘Similarly in creating a new world, thc aim of the poet is to reveal to us the 
inner significance of the world of Nature. 

24. (a) R. Gnoli—Ibid., page XXVII. 
‘Art, Abhinavagupta says, in contradiction to Bhatta Nayaka and to tradition 
in general, is not instructive, except indirectly, in so far as it sharpens the 
aesthetic sensibitity and therefore the consciousness.’ 
(b) Abhinavagupta—T. A, X, v. 85 
Sarvapramat ritadalmyam pürnarüpanubhavakam. 

25. M. Hiriyanna—lbid., p. 36, 
‘The cmotional aspect of the situation can be indicated only in an indirect or 
mediate sense, the media being thc thoughts and images, as conveyed by thc 
poct's words, of the objective constituents of that situation." 

26. R. Gnoli—Jbid., page XXXI. 
‘The logical and practical categories of language are a diagram, an obstacle 
which comes between the reality and our consciousness. The difference 
between the poetical and the ordinary language lies in this, that the former is 
devoid of these catcgories and attains the reality before its solidification into 
the modes of discursive thought.’ 
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in Indian tradition, a state at once within easy reach and yet hard 
to hold on to. Í 


This is clearly a transcendental view of art, which, however 
much it owes to Kashmir Saivism on the metaphysical level and 
Sanskrit grammar on the formal level, took its own lines of develop- 
ment. These lines, it should be noted, dclibcrately excluded 
considerations of logical compatibility. The reasoning behind this 
exclusion is characteristic of the tradition and important for poetic 
criticism and practice. The new theorists flatly rejected the absolute 
value of their framework for literary hierarchy." Like the 
Buddhists of Central Doctrine (Madhyamika), they refuse to take a 
positive logical position because none, they insist, can be held. Their 
own holds only because it is the negative of a position, of all 
positions. Itis the logical incompatibility of the ultimate reality 
that receives emphasis. in this idealistic aesthetic scheme, the 
implication being that reality transcends logic. This is illustrated 
in the theory of Rasa. 


Rasa, is a state of awareness of the metaphysical -self 
through the communion of art. The state which is rasa, however, 
isnot the result of a particular cause, though it is brought into 
play by experiencing words in a certain order, that is, meaning 
of a transcendent kind. Because rasa is not the outcome of a cause 
and effect relation, logical criteria are irrelevant to its nature. 
Moreover, logic cannot account for a state which is matter of direct 
perception, as is the rasa state, in spite of the fact that this state is 
manifested through a verbal experience. The verbal experience 
itsclf, when rasa is attained, recedes into the background. It follows 
that the very logical distinction of subject-object is beside the point, 
For in the state of rasa no subject or object can be said to exist. It is 
only for the convenience of critical discourse that rasa is divided into 
nine or ten types ; in itself the state indivisible and whole. When 
the passions or. bū vas are transformed into rasa a state of indifferen- 
ciable beatitude is attained. Logic, then, is insufficient to account 
for the creative experience of reality in its wholeness. 


27, Anandavardhana—D.A, IV, 6 
‘There is no finite limit to the poetic meaning, provided that the 


: : poet has the 
creative capacity to produce it" 


— 


“setia 


(Natanyarhasiramasti udi syat pratibhagutah 
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Once it was accepted that reality‘is superlogical and that any 
proper aesthetics. must account for this in its methods, theorists could 
use traditional categories to formulate a new frame of reference for 
responding to art. So one finds old terms, but used to new, more 
idealistic purposes as the Sanskrit aesthetic attains maturity. Old 
terms like guna, rasa, dhvani and 'aucilya appear with the’ new 
significance. Whereas in materialistic philosophy guna implied 
attribute of substance now it stands for the ‘intrinsic quality' of a 
work. Whereas in drama rasa meant transformation of mood now 
it means the soul of a work, without which the body is lifeless.?8 
Dhvani, as we have seen, meant resonance in linguistic terminology; 
now it implies the means for getting at inner meaning. And there is 
also the technical term aucitya or’ appropriateness from ethical 
philosophy which here signified a- sense of proportion to the entire 
work. These terms constitute a scheme for analysis and classifica- 
tion, for explicating linguistic meaning, both primary (or outward) 
and secondary (or inward). : 

This scheme was perceived as analogous to the human life ;?? 
words and meaning constituted the body rasa'thesoul, dhvani the 
cital breath,?? guna the intrinsic personality, figure of speech the 
external features beautified, and aucitya the right symmetry. The 
scheme provided categories for poetic judgment also. Works could 
be judged as one of three types, excellent or ulfama, good or madhyama 
bad or adhama.! Excellence in a work was where the inward or 
suggested meaning was placed higher than the outward or direct 
meaning ; goodness was when the two meanings were given equal 
status, bad when the inward was wholly ignored. This, then is the 
basis‘on an idealistic art and the critical apparatus that was aimed 
to justify and promulgate it. ; 

But like all schemes.it soon enough was severely tested by the 
complications of reality and revealed serious contradictions and 


28. For detailed discussion see : 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri—Highways and Byways of Literary Criticism in 
Sanskrit. Pages 25-29, 


29. Mammata—Kavya Prakasa VIII. 


30. S. Kuppuswami Sastri—Jbid., page 22. 
‘The life of speech consists in this suppressed element and the greater the life 
that art has, the greater is the suppressed element in it.’ 


31. S. Kuppuswami Sastri—Ibid., pages 41-42 
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weaknesses.2? For instance, it was felt that glaring injustice was 
being done to poems of the second category. So an clement of 
appeal was added to critical assessment.? This new element was 
an extension of the concept of rasa, in that a poem of the second 
category might be found to have an illusive appeal which cannot be 
classified as rasa, but resembles it in the respect that it promotes a 
higher level of response. The difficulty in this tinkering with 
category became cvident when many poems of the second category 
were judged to outrank those of the first, so thát good became better 
than excellent. Panditaraja Jagannatha desperately tried to resolve 
this contradiction by inventing a new category, ullamoliama, or the 
most excellent.” Thus the best works would have to have both the 
charm of appeal and of indirection at their highest ; the second best 
would have the charm of indirections or suggestions subdued by the 
charm of appeal or the beauty of its outward expression. The third 
would have equivalence of both kind of charms, and the fourth 
would neither have appeal nor suggestion in it, a clever juggling of 
words merely. 

Another solution was that of Vi$vanatha who tried to extend 
the definition of rasa until he could assert that every sentence of 
poetry is permeated by rasa, it being the very soul of poetry. This 
approach was properly attacked by critics like Panditaraja for 
narrowing the scope of poetry and stretching the term rasa. But 
all this fiddling with classification was beside the point, a purely 
logical dilemma growing out of the inherent problems of any 
system of classification when it confronts a complex experience. It 
was the experience, as perceived by theorists, that mattered. And 
the answer to the problem of poetic meaning and value was found 
in an examination of the creative process seen as a whole—from 
the construction of a poem to its proper appreciation by the right 
reader. Writer and reader share in a process that transcends 


32. Ibid., page 42. 
‘Anandavardhana himself suggests that this reclassification is only a tentative 


device which he has Suggested as a challenge to the traditional classification 


of literature into various genera, to the traditional method of compartmental 
slicings and cuttings.’ 


33. Ibid., page 48. 


“The beauty consists in its pathetic appcal to the Sah ridaya (appreciator).’ 
34, S. Kuppuswami Sastri—Jbid., page 47-48, 
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intellectual judgment ;** they mect in an illumination of dynamic 
self-consciousness. The writer creates for his reader, anticipates 
him in his imagination as one who will understand with something 
like his own creative awareness or pralibha. The reader in some 
sense rcconstructs? the poet’s creation in the act of reading, and 
shares thus the awareness in which personal passions are converted 
into the impersonal, into rasa, a mood, unconfined to onc time or 
place. This state is'the goal of art for both artist and audience, 
that is, the man whose greatest urgency is to respond. "These 
urgencies lie hidden in most men ; only the few are able to convert 
them into realization.?? 


The process of conversion of passion to rasa resembles the 
process by which cosmic energy or Sakti is brought to realization— 
that is, in a three-staged development : the operation of the creative 
energy ; its transmission, and the effect of the transmission in the 
form of delight. In this parallel Siva is equated with word and 
meaning ; as Siva is lifeless without the operation of Sakti, word 
and meaning are æsthetically meaningless without the operation of 
rasa. 

But one hastens to add here that for all the subtlety in this 
process, it is by no means to be thought of as esoteric or mystical. 
For the tools to both linguistic and esthetic awareness lie nearby, 
in the experience of everyday commonplace events and the 
impressions they leave. 


35. See G. N. Shastri—Philosophy of Word and Meaning, page 225. 
96. Ibid., page 22-23. 
*On the part of the artist, there is much scope for anticipatory imagination 
and on the part of the Sahrdaya, there is scope for anticipatory realization.’ 
37. R. Gnoli—/bid. 
“The force which makes possible the magical conversion of thc passions into 
Rasa, freeing them of time and space is the creative intuition, pralibha. This 
power is none other than the same consciousness, the same self.’ 


38. Bharithari-Vgkyapadiya II 317-318. 

“Conjunction, disjunction, association, disassociation, function, context, symbol, 
Proximity of another word, linguistic comparability, location. tense, gender, 
accent and the like are the factors which lead to an unambiguous comprehen- 
sion of a particular meaning, when the sign has a multivalence of meanings.’ 
[Samyogo viprayogaica sahacaryarn virodhita/ Arthah prakaranam lingam 
Sabdasyanyasya sannidhih// stmarthyamauciti dc$ah kalo vyaktih svaradayah/ į 
sabdarthasyanavacchade viscsasmritihetavah]. 
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These, of course, are recorded by linguistic signs ; and as the 
linguist seeks meaning of signs by an analysis of their syntactical 
contexts, so the poet and the adept reader when secking for inner 
meaning address their imaginative powers to the whole context of 
the word, until it becomes truly Vak in their awareness. "Thus 
proper analysis concentrates on the speaker of a poem, the person 
addressed, the occasion of the speech, the presence of third parties, 
the poetic context, and, of course, the linguistic character of the 
speech itself. "Thus Vak is realized, and, if it is remembered that 
Vak, that language itsclf, is independent of, and in some sense 
creates, sensory appearances, then it is clear why the poet or reader 
is more interested in the linguistic sign than in what thing in nature 
it seems to refer to. If the linguist isconcerned with the linguistic 
sign as it related to some reference in the natural world, the 
creative person is concerned in the linguistic sign as part of a whole 
that expresses and creates awareness of a higher reality. 


Yet it should not be thought, as is all too frequently done, 
that this higher reality involves the awareness of a far off, Platonic 
universal! Indian esthetic theory has been misunderstood all too 
often as leading to a sort of abstract and universal art, an art of 
lofty but vague sentiments and commonplaces. This is, alas, more 
Victorian than Indian.: The true awareness of Vak in all its depths 


39. Mammata—Kavya Prakasa III 2/22. 
‘Suggestion is that function of meaning which operates on the linguistically 
determined meaning and with the aid of a creative imagination, gives it a 
different meaning based on the particular factor of the speaker, the person 
addressed, the intonation, the syntax, the expression-format, the presence of a 
third person added to the speakers, occasion, time and place, etc.’ 


40. L. Dolezel : Statistical Theory of Poctic Language [Prague Studies in Math. 
Linguistics] page 98. 
‘The main distinction is to be made between two functional languages : 
communicative and poctic......the function of communicative language was 
described as the tendency toward the expression of the extralingual reality 
(referent), whercas the poetic function is the tendency to move the sign itself 
into the centre of attention'......In general communicative language is 
characterized by the automization of linguistic mcans and rules. On the 
contrary poetic language, in order to draw attention to the language sign 
itself, has to destroy or at least to shift the conventional relationships between 
sign and referent. It has to use linguistic means and rules, in an unusual, 
creative manner,’ 

41. Sec R. Gnoli—The Aesthetic Experience Acc. to Abhinavagupta, page 
XXX-XXXI for detailed discussion. 
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is anything but a matter for discursive understanding. It is far more 
concrete and intuitive, for its response is to a unique particular, the 
individual work of art which reveals something which neither 
existed before nor can exist elsewhere ; and this revelation is ‘not 
a presentation of possibilities’; it is ‘the possibility itself? The 
poet has realized, and his appropriate audience with him, a new 
portion of truth through the means open to his art. 


It is for this reason that logical classification fails. The 
uniqueness of art, the organic character of its processes, brings any 
logical system applied to it into contradiction with itself. The 
truth is that criticism can only make approximations in this field, 
for even the most adcpt reader, experiencing the art work to his 
fullest, cannot wholly describe what is happening to himself or why 
it happens. 


The maturest theory of creative process, tried to take this fact 
into account, but it did not always succeed. For instance, theorists 
of the new scheme subordinated rhetoric to poetics (and did not 
regret it)® generally a healthful position. But in developing an 
account of the role of figures of speech, technically called alankara, 
they got into trouble. They began to concentrate on technique 
rather than the end of technique, on description instead of function, 
on classification instead of analysis. They accepted the view that 
poetry could be enriched by alankara or that could be plain, vastu. 
So far so good. They also recognized that the poetry of suggestion, 
of inner meaning, could be either, as could poetry of the lower 
variety. And then they lost sight of the issue entirely, multiplying 
distinctions beyond the point of any usefulness. 


Abhinavagupta, the propounder of the new integrated theory, 
had two purposes in mind in developing the theory of a poetry of 
suggestion or dhvani. First, he wished to clarify how rasa got into 


42, Arturo B. Fallico, Art and Existentialism, page 21. 


43. V. Raghavan—Some Concepts of Algnkarasistra, page 54. 
*Albeit the importance of form, one should not understand thc rhetoric as 
poetry, It is possible to sacrifice poetry at the altar of figure. There is such 
a thing as qucitya appropriateness, harmony and proportion, which is the 
ultimate beauty in poetry. The final ground of reference for this aucitya, 
the thing with reference to which, we shall speak of other things as being 
inappropriate, is the foil of poetry, Rasa.’ 
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poetry 1 for it is one thing to declare a passion or mood, quite 
another to create it. A mere declaration has little power to stir ; 
finding any embodiment of the passion is another matter. The 
theory of suggestion was conceived to cover such an embodiment. 
Second, Abhinavagupta was trying to account for a curious fact in 
poetry, in all art; that by obeying rules, the artist becomes frec. 
Diwani was a term implying ‘synthesis between law and liberty.'!5 
That is, each new poet brings his uniqueness to the literary 
conventions, and working through them, in some sense transforms 
them. Dhvani or suggestion is the way in which the individual poet, 
so to speak, angles the mirror of convention to reveal his awareness. 

It is for this very reason that the successors of Abhinavagupta, 
less flexible than the master, went wrong. Trying to fix ideal 
forms in their classifications, multiplying stylistic distinctions, they 
missed the point. For the conventions, given the fact of unique 
poctic expressions, had constantly to undergo change, both from 
author to author and from period to period. 

But because there can be no fixed scale in this matter, it is 
not to be inferred that there could not be a consistent way of 
looking at every poetic creation. Such a way, however, must be 
founded on an understanding of the participants of the creative 
experience as well as that experience itself, not on extrinsic 
classifications and catalogues of beautiful alankara. As I have 
earlier stated, the search for the unique expcrience of aesthetic 
meaning, for an awareness of the full significance of Vak, is the 
outcome of a profound desire for communion of minds ready for 
the aesthetic experience. Though the poet is unique, as is his 
reader, communion is possible because, in the Indian view, at the 
level of poetic discourse individuality and society become meaning- 
less terms. Sanskrit poetics does not make any distinction between 
individualistic or personal writing and writing for the purpose of 
society ; it does this because Indian thought in general does not 
accept a ‘polarity between the individual and the group.’ At the 


44. Misra—Rasa Siddhünta (Kalpann—Aug. *67) 
‘Rasa experience cannot be had through words and their conventional 
meanings, directly a sentence like ‘I love you’ by itself does not stimulate a 
rasa experience and yet this experience has to come th: ough a function of thc 
language. It was therefore essential that a higher linguistic function be 
introduced to scrve as a medium of this experience. 

45. S. Kuppuswami Sastri—Jbid,, page23. 
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level of poetic experience, there is no individual and there is no 
group; there is no scheme, there is no personal feeling, and there is 
no social obligation; there is only an impelling stream of conscious- 
ness which has carried with it all the limitations of time and space 
and has completely merged the object of appreciation with the 
subject and merged the purified subject inthe consciousness of the 
form of the appreciated object. It does not follow from this descri- 
ption that the poetic experience is somehow other worldly; on the 
contrary, it is based primarily on words and thier meanings, objecti- 
vely predetermined in a particular group and secondarily on mani- 
pulations of sound, with a view to catching the sensitive and the 
trained car for verse. This phenomenon distinguishes the poctic 
experience from the other similar experience on higher plane. 


Sanskrit poetic tradition was deeply rooted in recitation; it is 
basically an oral tradition. A rigorous training.in articulation of 
sounds in chanting was given and still is followed in some Indian 
families. A poet, therefore, had to be awake to this receptive 
environment. Rajasekhara (X Cent. A. D.) and Ksemendra (11th- 
12th) Cent. A.D.) have described in great detail the practical aspects 
of this tradition. Rajasekhara in his treatise Kavya Mimamsa 
(Chapters XI & XII) has thoroughly discussed how a poet is inspi- 
red by his predecessor's writings and how gradually his own poetry 
springs from the poetry which has preceded him. Raja$ekhara also 
laid down the prerequisites foran effective recitation : clear and 
steady articulation, proper rise and fall of intonation, control of speed, 
appropriate pause in accordance with the semantic requirements, 
sense of cohesion of compounded words and control of volume in 
accordance with the theme. He has givena very apt simile to 
describe the ideal type of recitation. A good reciter articulates the 
sounds with the delicate firmness with which a tigress holds her 
cubs by her tecth; she would not let them fall and yet she would not 
hurt them, He also laid emphasis on observation of nature and man 
as an essential part of a poet’s training. Ksemendra discussed the 
appropriateness of metrics in Suvritiatilaka and demonstrated with 
ample illustrations in his Aucilyavicara-carca that the theory of appro- 
priateness is the secret of a poetic creation. He also wrote a treatise 
on the training of poets and enumerated among the various courses 
of the training, the following very important ones; recitation of 
excellent pieces, versification, association with poets, appreciation of 
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dance drama and other fine arts and a study of folklore. Modern 
critics have ignored these practical matters and given their 
attention to the theoretical categorizations. Their misplaced 
emphasis has made Sanskrit poetics look very unsubstantial and 
unreal. The practical matters transmitted more through the oral 
tradition are much more to the point than abstract categories. 
Commentaries on Sanskrit poetry have only partly maintained the 
balance between practical and theoretical criticism. It is the teacher 
tradition or guru-parampara which has been the most effective reposi- 
tory of the Sanskrit poetic tradition. It was this oral-oriented 
tradition which continuously imposed new life into the application 
of the idealistic theory. This living tradition drew inspiration from 
new creations, not only in Sanskrit, but also from the more popular 
dialects. A careful reading of the aesthetic treatise of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, a sixteenth century thinker, would show that he has been 
deeply influenced by the medieval vernacular Bhakti poetry and it 
is with such poetry in mind that he has propounded the theory of 
Bhakti Rasa or the devotional rasa as the sole real poetic entity. All 
other divisions of poetry into love, pathos or whatever are various 
shades of Bhakti rasa. Yet he, too, accepted the traditional rhetorical 
conceptions. So in fact, the flexibility and, subsequently, the 
broader applicability of the theory are made possible through a 
structural framework which is more or less constant and, as such, 
Sanskrit rhetoric, though subservient to the poetics, is important as 
the sole means to comprehend the scope of its possibilities. 

Before I conclude, I would like to give a few illustrations of 
the traditional rhetorical and poetic approach to poetic discourse. 
I begin with a plain style verse of Bhavabhiti : 

Pura yatra srolah pulinamadhuna taira saritam 

Viparyassamyato ghanaviralabhavah Kgitiruham 

Bahoh Kaladdtstam hyaparamiva manye vanamidam 

Nivesah Sailanam tadidamiti buddhim dradhayati 

I would read first the English verse rendering of this verse by 
L. Nathan. | 

Where the stream once went sand of the rivers: the great trees 

In their hundreds, stumps; and saplings are now great trees. 

Nothing of what I knew except the mountains, 

Unmoved rock which says: this is the place. 

This is an utterance by Rama, when he comes on a very cruel duty 
of State to visit Pancavafi, the place where he had long lived with 
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Sila, now in exile for twelve years. Everything has changed. The 
world of Rama has changed, but Rama the ruthless symbol of duty 
still lives. In this verse the direct statement in its particular order 
is by itself very moving; but when the additional considerations 
of the total poetic situation are taken into account, the entire verse 
rings a deeper tone. The first word pura (ages ago) strikes the 
keynote of the underlying situation and then comes sand, that is what 
has happened to Rama's love for Sila, then comes the taking away 
of shade of great trees, the isolation of Rama; followed by the coming 
up of a new array of trees, a new generation, which will not under- 
stand Rama, and the speech ends in the hard, unmoved rocks, which 
would not allow Rama to escape into the memories of the past; these 
are the hard realities of his position as king. The suggested pathos 
in Rama’s life is further heightened by the assonance of the syllables 
and the fall of the lines: pura yalra srolah echoes the gushing rush of 
the stream, ghanaviralabhavah the reversal of the situation regarding 
the trees, and the string of long syllables in nivesah Sailanam is in 
harmony with the expanse of the harder reality; the string of smaller 
syllables in tadidamili underlines the utter annihilation of the indivi- 
duality of Rama. The use of singular in the case of the stream 
indicates the uniqueness of Rama's love for Sita and the use of plural 
in the case of (Saritam) rivers indicates the drying up of very possible 
affection. To conclude, a rasa or an aesthetic experience of pathos 
has been aroused through this suggested meaning, the dormant 
sentiment being Rama's grief over Sus exile, the situation in nature 
serving as an excitant. This sort of literary appreciation is at once 
a-historical and.a-social; for here is neither an historic Rama, nor a 
real social situation in the mind of the poet or his audience. The 
rasa aroused is not just sympathy for Rama but compassion for the 
human condition; it is actually an immersion of both Rama and the 
reader into a consciousness of the form of such a heightend emotion. 
Let us take an ornate example from Kalidasa, who is so well- 
known for his similics : 
“Gala eva na te nivartate 
Sa sakha dipa i vanilahatah, = - 
Ahamasya daSe va pasya mam 
: Avisahyavyasanenn dhiimitam,’ 
Its English verse rendering by Nathan reads as : 
“Your friend would not rise up again 
As a light, stunned by the wind, goes blackly out. 
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And I—look at me—a wreck 
Smoking in a dead and darkened lamp.’ 


It is from Kumiarasambhava, Canto IV where Rati laments for the 
loss of Kama, the God of Desire, who has been burnt to ashes by 
Siva. Rati is addressing the Spring, who is said to be the companion 
of Kama. The comparison of Kama with a blown-out lamp and of 
Rati with the wick by itself is very striking. It is based on a very 
familiar and common domestic experience. But ‘Pasya mam’ (look 
at me) gives the clue for the search for deeper meaning; this me is no 
longer identical with Kama, it is no longer merged in the activity of 
desire. And now, the simile reveals a new significance. Rati 
symbolized the act of giving in lovs, Kama symbolized Desire, Kama's 
effulgence is made possible by this self-sacrificing love, just as the 
lamp is lit by the burning of the wick; conversely the very purpose 
of self-sacrificing love is destroyed. K@ma’s death is the determining 
factor. When desire is extinguished, self-sacrificing love is left as 
forlorn, bleak and dark as the smoky wick of the blown-out lamp. 
This new meaning heightens the sentiment of pathos. A further 
scrutiny of the words shows that the use of heavy syllables in describ- 
ing Rati and that of light syllables in describing Kama are both very 
significant; Kama is gone in a puff of wind, Rati is left behind. 


I would now like to give one more illustration from a verse 
which is excellent so far as its suggestiveness goes, but at the same 
time it has apparent faults. The verse reads as : 


Nyakkaro hyayameva mz Jadarayas lalrapyasau Lapasah 

So ppalraiva nihanti rakgasakulan jwalyaho Ravanaah 

Dhigdhik Sakrajitam prabodhitavata kim Kumbhakarnena và 

Svargagrümatika-vilunthana-vrilhoccünaih Kimebhir bhujaih 
A paraphrase of this verse would be : 


“Disgrace is this, that I have enemies and amongst them is one 
ascelic and he is right here, right now annihilating clans after clans 
of demons and Ravana, their King still lives. Fie on my son, 
conqueror of Indra. What use of my brother Kurhbhakarna and 


what use are these arms of mine, swollen vainly by their plundering 
activities in the hutments of the celestial world. 


The speaker is the great demon king, Ravana. He is under 
terrible pressure and utters these statements in self-reproach because 
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an insignificant mortal like Rama has intruded into his kingdom. 
What appears to be a faulty emphasis when he begins with 
‘disgrace’ instead of saying ‘this itself is a matter of disgrace,’ 
is in fact not a poetic impropriety, but the revelation of a character 
in a particular mood. Thus, what seems like a clumsy inversion 
is, in fact, a reflection of a mood in which a character’s feelings are 
seriousiy dislocated. 

Beyond this obvious syntactical strategy, there arc other details 
that must be noted. First, the use of plural in the case of enemies 
suggests how unbearable is the situation in which the speaker, who 
was before without enemies, now finds himself humiliated by 
innumerable foes. Second, the use of singular in the case of ‘ascetic’ 
heightens the humiliation since it selects out of all enemies a single 
holy man who dares, with no power beyond his own emaciated body 
to challenge the great king. Third, the use of present tense in the 
case of ‘lives’ marks the intensity of self-reproach ; for in Ravana's 
eyes, the situation in which he now finds himself should have shamed 
him to death long before. Here a transitory feeling of reproach 
is aroused to the level of an intense aesthetic experience, and is, 
therefore, nearly on the same level with rasa. 

These illustrations bear out, I hope, that traditional literary 
criticism, at its best, bases its analysis on the inner structure ofa 
poem and attempts to abstract the inner significance brought to 
completion by that structure. These illustrations ought to indicate 
the value of Sanskrit rhetorical analysis as an independent discipline 
applying to all literary discourse. This discipiine approaches 
literature not as psychology or sociology or even grammar, but as a 
body of discourse with its own laws and its own meaning, a mcaning 
of the first importance to human understanding. The best Sanskrit 
critics provide us with a viable mode of discussing this meaning, 
not as a historical process, but as a living phenomenon, rich, 
complex, and at the very centre of the human condition. 
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On Panini’s Sutra V, 3, 99 
Jivikarthe Capanye 
DR. BUDDHA PRAKASH 


| his sutra V, 3, 99 Jitvikarthe capanye Panini lays down that the 
suffix kan is nót added to the words denoting the images of gods 
which are the source of livelihood but are not the objects of sale. 
This rule implies that images of gods, besides being objects of 
worship, also acted as the source of livelihood for a section of people 
who obviously looked after them and worked as priests, clericals and 
ecclesiastics in temples and other places of worship. These images 
were known by the same names by which the gods, they represented 
were designated. For instance the images of Siva, Skanda and 
Visakha of this category were also called Siva, Skanda and Visakha 
rather than Siavaka, Skandaka and Visakhaka as prescribed in 
the rule ive praliktitan V, 3, 96. However there was another 
class of images which were marketable commodities subject to 
commercial transactions. They were sold and purchased as 
other goods and were thus distinct from those which were not 
marketable and were objects of worship only serving incidentally 
as source of livelihood for those who attended on them. Such 
images were called by names of gods, they stood for, with the 
addition of the suffix kan i.e. Sivaka, Skandaka, Visakhaka. Thus, 
we have two categories of images of gods, those meant for sale and 
purchase in markets and those not meant for this purpose. To the 
names of the former the suffix kan was added and to those of the 
latter it was not added. In this way the images of Siva, Skanda and 
Visakha, meant for sale and purchase, were called Sivaka, Skandaka 
and Visakahka and those, not meant for this purpose, woe known as 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha, the question of being source of livelihood 
being incidental and even adventitious, 
The aforesaid state of affairs was altered in the Maurya period 
which followed the time of Panini. In that age even the images of 
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gods, meant for monetary gain were given the names of gods, they 
represented, without the addition of the suffix kan. They were not 
called Sivaka, Skandaka and Visakhaka, as the rule of Panini, under 
reference envisaged. Therefore at the time of Patanjali, in the 
second century B.C., people began to doubt if Panini's rule IV, 
3,99 was at all valid. This is clear from a discussion he enters into 
on this subject. He begins by citing the view that the condition 
of being unsaleable (apanya), laid down by Panini for dropping the 
suffix kan and thus naming the images of gods as Siva, Skanda 
Visakha, is redundant. In other words all images of gods should 
be called after their names, e.g. Siva, Skenda and Visakha, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are marketable or not. To elicit the reason 
for this view Patarijali raises a query asking why” To this, the 
upholder of the said view replies that, since the Mauryas out of the 
desire for wealth got images of gods to be made, it is not necessary 
to insist that the images of gods should not be marketable in order 
to be called Siva, Skanda, Visakha.* Pataiijali rejoins that there is 
no justification for generalising the usage of the Mauryas to mean 
that all images of gods are like those which they caused to be made. 
Hence, he adds that, properly speaking, we may not drop the suffix 
kan from the names of the images of gods of the Maurya period and 
call them ivaka Skandaka and Vi$akhaka.! but should drop it 
from the names of the images of gods used for worship at his time 
and call them Siva, Skanda, and Visakha.® 

The remarks of  Pataüjali are so cryptic and laconic 
that they admit of various interpretations. V. S. Agrawala divides 
the images of gods into five classes : (1) those installed in temples 
or open shrines, which are not of individual ownership, and hence 
not for any one's livelihood, or for sale, but are for worship; (2) 
those which were either installed in one place or carried from place 
to place and were meant for worship, but the offerings made to 
which were the source of livelihood for the priests or clericals who 
attended on them or the owners and custodians of their shrines; 


l. Patafjali, Vyakaranamahabhasya ed. K.V. Abhyaükara, Vol. IV p. 479 
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(3) those which were displayed for sale and were not for worship 
although they were a means of livelihood to their owners; (4) those 
which the Mauryas caused to be made out of requirement of money 
and served the triple purpose of worship (puja), livelihood  (jtvikz) 
and commerce (panya); (5) those which were installed in temples 
and other places of worship at the time of Patafijali and served to 
maintain thcir attendants but were not meant for commerce.® 
Agrawala thinks that Panini's rule, under reference, did not touch 
upon the first class and it cannot be said how they were called, but 
the probability is that they were named without the kan suffix as Siva, 
Skanda etc., this rule applied squarely to the second class which were 
accordingly named as Siva, Skanda ,Visakha, and did not apply to 
the third class which were called Sivaka, Skandaka & Visakhaka; 
it also did not cover the Maurya images which should have been 
called Sivaka, Skandaka and Visakhaka and not Siva, Skanda and 
Visakha; it applies alright to the fifth class.” 


Here the import of the discussion is mostly missed. If the 
dropping of the kan suffix did not take place in the case of Maurya 
images also as in that of other images, meant for commerce, there 
would have been no occasion for the discussion entered into by 
Pataüjali. His comments were called for only because those images 
were believed, rightly or wrongly, to nullify Panini’s rule or at 
least to be exceptions to it. Peterson? clarifies this point in his 
translation of this passage as follows: “In that case (if apan ye is to 
be part of the rule), the following expression is not obtained [i.e. 
must be declared to be bad grammar, while as a matter of fact, it 
is in common use, and so it is the correctness of the rule that is in 
perill. Why? It is for gain that the Mauryas make images. Let 
it be admitted that so far, to them, the rule kano lup does not apply, 
but that the affix ka should be used. But whatever images among 
these even are, from the beginning, intended for worship and not for 


G. V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini pP. 361-363 ; Paninikalina Bharat avarsa, 
pp. 356-358. ; 

7. Abhyankara (Vol. IV p. 479) makes a similar observation in regard to the last 
two classes; amq gw war STD gare ew mada em fasta qu C END 
gi queri wur hear orem eur fos enr dal ar fur, ee 
fama: mai wd Effe od 

8. ‘The Aucityalankara of Ksemendra with a note on the Date of Patafijali', 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, XVI 1885 pp. 181 ff. 
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sale to them that rule will apply and the affix ka will be barred.’ 
R. G. Bhandarkar rightly finds fault with many aspects of this 
translation, but he too observes: ‘The addition of the condition 
that the images should not be vendible renders such forms as Sivah, 
Skandah, Visakhah grammatically not justifiable. Patarijali must 
here be taken to mean that these forms are current and that the 
description ‘not vendible’ is not applicable to them. ‘Why not’, he 
asks. ‘Because the Maurya, sceking for gold or moncy used images 
of gods as means.’ Here the author must be understood to say that 
the description ‘not vendible’ is not applicable to the images now 
called Sivah, Skandah and Visakhah because such images werc sold 
by the Mauryas. These images should be called Sivakah, Skandakah 
and Visakhakah but they are called Sivah, Skandah, and Visakhah.'? 
At another place he writes : ‘What Pataüjali mcans to say is that 
the termination kan should be applied to the names of the images, 
sold by the Mauryas, according to Panini’s rule; but the rule is set 
aside in this case and the wrong forms Siva, Skanda and Visakha are 
used.!? Nagojibhatta also clarifies that in Pataüjali's view the usc of 
the suffix there is necessary so that the requirement of the rule is 
met (lalra pralyaya—Sravanamislameveli vadan — sutrasyodaüharanari 
darSayali). Thus it is clear that the Maurya caused images of gods 
to be made for monetary purposes and they were as good as those, 
meant for sale, yet, in popular parlance, they were known as iva 
Skanda and Vigakha rather than Sivaka, Skandaka and Visakhaka, 
as prescribed by Panini. Patafijali pointed out that it was wrong 
idiom and bad grammar and the correct forms of words for those 
images should be Sivaka, Skandaka and Visakhaka, whereas those, 
worshipped in temples or other places in his time, should be termed 
as Siva, Skanda and Visakha, for there was no commercial motive 
or monetary object behind them. 

Some writers have imputed other meanings to the observations 
of Patafijali. Peterson says that all images are vendible in as much as 
they have the possibility of being sold. Whenever we find some 
images the presumption arises that they are the objects of sale. The 
basis for this presumption is that the Mauryas caused images to be 
made for gain. But subsequently when they are used as objects of 


9. R. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, Vol. I p. 170. 
10. Ibid., Vol. I p. 126. 
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worship only their nature is changed and they are called Siva, 
Skanda and Vi$akha. The import of this argument is that cssen- 
tially all images are called Sivaka, Skandaka and Visakhaka but 
when they are used exclusively for worship they are known as Siva, 
Skanda and Visakha. According to this construction the reference 
to the Maurya images is only incidental rather illustrative, or as 
Bohtlingk suggests, even pejorative. The Sanskrit commentator 
Nagojibhatta, also makes a similar suggestion by not understanding 
the meaning of the word Maurya and taking it to mean the manu- 
facturers of images. He says that the images made by such 
manufacturers, on account of their vendibility, should be called with 
the suffix ka, Sivaka, Skandaka Visakhaka, but those, which are 
made with the avowed object of worship ab inilio, are known as 
Siva, Skanda, Visakha. Apparently this suggestion is untenable 
because there is no evidence to show that the word maurya even 
remotely referred to the manufacturers of idols. The point, 
missed by these scholars, is that there is no dispute regarding the 
nomenclature of those images which are meant for sale and those 
intended for worship—the former are called Sivaka, Skandaka and 
Visakhaka and the latter Siva, Skanda and Viiakha—the dispute 
arises only in regard to the images caused to be made by the 
mauryas for monetary consideration—in popular speech they being 
called Siva, Skanda and Visakha, though their correct grammatical 
forms should be Sivaka, Skandaka and Visakhaka, whereas the 
images used for worship should not be confused with them and 
should go by the name of Siva, Skanda and Vigakha. Let us see 
why this dispute at all arose and why one got the impression that 
all images, even those installed for worship, should not be called 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha, simply because the Mauryas caused 
images to be made for monetary purposes. 


The key-sentence in the passage in question mauryairhiran yar- 
thibhirarcah prakalpitah has been rendered by Peterson as ‘it is for 
gain that the Mauryas make images,’ but, as Bhandarkar has 
shown, the central idea expressed by the root klp is that of a plan, 
system, arrangement, device, mutual fitness or consistency so that 


1]. wat fret Renea: deat: kafan frügfafr wu: naa TA- 
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the sentence means tha ‘the images were devised fitted or made to 
answer by the Mauryas who wanted gold, i. c., to answer or fit in 
with their desire for gold, in other words, they were used as means 
fit for the end, the attainment ofgold'?. From this it appears that 
the Mauryas did not manufacture images just for sale as ornamental 
pieces, but made use of them for mecting their need of gold while 
they were used as objects of worship. In case they had taken up 
the sale of images as objects of decoration they would have naturally 
been called Sivaka, Skandaka and Visakhaka; the controversy arose 
only because they let the images be installed in temples or other 
places of worship so that they were called Siva, Skanda and Visakha 
but,side by side, utilized them for making moncy and satisfying 
their monetary needs as a result of which it became doubtful if they 
should be designated by those names rather than be called Sivaka, 
Skandaka and Vifakhaka. In fact the confusion and doubt regar- 
ding the justifiability of calling the images of the time of Patarijali, 
that were used for worship obviously in temples, by the names of 
the gods, they represented, without the addition of the suffix kan, 
arose from the very fact that the Maurya images, intended to serve 
as catch-penny devices, were also similarly installed in shrines and 
acted as the objects of worship for the people and were called by 
names without kan. Unless this analogy is borne in mind the point 
of the argument against the applicability of Panini’s rule to the 
images of Patarijali's time cannot be grasped. On this subject a 
reference to some sources of information of the Maurya period will 
be helpful. 

"The Maurya empire broadly embodied the line of thought 
enshrined in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya though this work was com- 
posed somewhat before or on the eve of its foundation as a theore- 
tical treatise. Its centralised and bureaucratic administration based 
on totalitarian control, comprehensive planning and absolute 
authority is anticipated in the ArthaSastra. Regarding religion it 
envisages the control and direction of the state. For this purpose 
it conceives of an officer called devaladhyaksa whose duty included 
the maintenance and control of temples of gods and utilising them 
as sources of imperial revenue and income. He is enjoined to 
collect the treasures belonging to temples in the capital and in the 
country in one place, each separately, and bring them to the trea- 


evra sa AAA ANN mee 
12. R. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, Vol. I, p. 153. 
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sury in the same place. His ways of raising money through religious 
devices are outlincd as follows : 

After raising at night a god's temple or a sanctuary of a holy 
person as a miraculous happening, he should live on fairs and 
festive gatherings (at the place) or, he should proclaim the 
presence of a divinity by means of a tree in a sanctuary-park 
endowed with flowers and fruits out of season or agents appearing 
as holymen, after showing danger from an cvil spirit in a tree 
demanding the tax ofa human being, should ward it off for the 
citizens and the country people for money or, in a well, connected 
by a subterranean passage, he should show a cobra with a number 
of hoods for a gift of money. Ina sanctuary hole or an ant hill 
hole, (he should point to) the manifestation of snake in an image of 
a cobra concealed inside, and after ‘arresting its consciousness’ by 
means of food, should show it to the credulous. To those who do 
not believe he should administer poison when they are sipping water 
or washing themselves and declare it to be the curse of the divinity 
or should cause a person condemned to death to be bitten.’!3 

All these measures suggest how religious beliefs and practices 

. were harnessed to the fiscal and financial needs of the state and 
temples and images of gods made the means of getting money from 
the people through a special department headed by the devatadhyksa. 

During the reign of Candragupta Maurya, the Greck envoy 
Megasthenes noted that temples were under the control of the 
members of the five-man six committees; set up to administer 
public affairs, acting collectively. 4 This shows that the authors 
ofthe Maurya administrative system, taking their clue fiom the 


13. The Kautiliya ArthaSastra, part II by R.P. Kangle pp. 346-347. The text is V, 
2, 38-44, part I cd. R.K. Kangle, p. 155 Taat Braet  PIESE CIE 
ait Ak aa fragata ar CATIA AAT ATT AT SAT l 


g the gencral interest, as the kecping of public 


building in proper repair, the regulation of prices, the care of markets, 


harbours and temples.’ 
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‘policy outlined by Kautilya, brought temples of Gods under Govern- 
ment care and control, like markets and harbours, but made the 
collective body of all the members of the six committees responsible 
for their regulation. 

Under Asoka also the practice of showing ‘the figures and 
images of gods and other supernatural objects through state agencies 
continued though he used them for inculcating picty and preaching 
morality rather than extorting money. In Rock Edict IV he says 
that he held popular demonstrations of divine vehicles, celestial 
elephants, pyrotechnic shows and the figures of gods for the 
promotion of dharma’. This proves that these shows and per- 
formances of gods were prevalent from before the time of Asoka and 
according to his policy, he infused a new intent and purpose into 
them making them instruments for the propagation of moral 
appeals. But it is clear that the control of state over these figures 
and images of gods remained intact. 

In the light of the above data regarding the control of Maurya 
government over the temples and images of gods it becomes under- 
standable that Pataüjali's remark about the images of Maurya 
period being called panya (commercial or vendible) refers to the 
subjection of religious life, centring on the worship of images of 
gods in temples, to political regulation. The observation of B.N. 
Barua that ‘Pataiijali’s source of information about the fiscal ex- 
pedient of the Mauryas is not disclosed and that the Arthasastra does 
not bear out his statement concerning the Maurya fiscal device’ 
is not convincing. Patarijali referred to the same practice which 
other Maurya sources bear out. 

We know that Patafijali was a contemporary of Suügas whose 

leader Pusyamitra slew the Maurya monarch Brihadratha in 184 

B.C.. His regime represented a Brahmanical restoration and the 


15. Rock Edict IV, Girnar Version, linc 2 in A. C. Woolner. Asoka, Text and 
Glossary, Vol. I, p. Ca amt dara Kera wat aa IKA Sgt 
sedet fara gerer + abrerart wp sro Ken Sait safar 
WW | 

16. B. M. Barua, ‘The Arthafastra: A Blend of Things Old and New’, Bharata- 
Kaumudi (R. K. Mookerjee Commemoration Volume) I p. 126. 


17. R. G. Bhandarkar, Collected Works, Vol. I, pp. 100 ff. ; Sten Konow, Indian 
Culture, Vol. III p. 1 f, Buddha Prakash, Studies in Indian History and 


civilization. 
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removal of all heresies and sacrileges which tarnished the rule of 
the Mauryas. Hence it is clear that at that time political and 
administrative control over temples was relaxed and they were not 
treated as fiscal devices or financial mechanisms to extort money 
from the people. That is why Patarijali remarked that whatever be 
the case of the images of Maurya times, those of his time were not 
meant for making money and so were not panya and were used for 
worship only and thus could be validly Siva, Skanda, Vifakha. 


Though the Sungas changed the policy of making temples and 
images of gods installed in them the instrument of extorting money 
from the people, as the Mauryas had done, the remembrance 
of it lasted long and found a place in the description of social 
decadence in the account of the Kali Age in the epics and 
the puranas. In Mahabharata (III, 188, 51) itis stated that in the 
period of decadence (Yugaksaya), characteristic of the Kali Age, 
the countrymen would trade in foodstuffs, the crossroads will be 
centres of sale of Sivas or images of Siva and the women 
would make a business of their hair meaning that they would 
lend themselves to prostitution!?. Likewise in the description of 
Kali Age in the Padma-purana—VI (uttarakhanda), 188, 39—the same 
account is given with the alteration that the twice-born or men of 
higher castes would trade in idols of Siva!?. This description refers 
to a time when the foreigners, Yavanas and other Mlecchas, 
dominated the political scene, that is to say, the period of the rule 
of the Bactrians, scythians and Yue-chi, but it combines all the evils, 
heresies and sacrileges that the authors could conceive. Among 
them the poetical control over temples and the monetary use of the 
images installed in them was prominent being an anathema in the 
eyes of the Brahmanas whose privileges it undermined. Hence, 
naturally, they tore it out of the context and fitted it in the account 


18. Mahabharata (Critical Edition) Vol. IV, part II, p. 659, 
KTT oo agea: | 
Tega: kanak afafa Dag 11 

19 Padmapurana (Anandasrama Edition) Vol. IV, p. 1595, 
WEST eT: ayat fea: 1 
mi Saga em qf eina 
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of the Kali Age corresponding to the rule of the foreigners about the 
commencement of the Christian era. However, the important point 
which they preserved was that they called these images by names 
without the suffix kan. Thus we have the forms Sivasülah and not 
Sivakasulah in them showing that the words Siva, Skanda and 
Visakha rather than Sivaka, Skandaka and Visakhaka were 
prevalent for such images meant for making money. In fact, if the 
forms were Sivakasülah etc. There would have been no calumny 
because the sale of images for ornamental or decorative or recrea- 
tional purposes, to the names of which the suffix kan is added, is a 
regular business valid for all times including the kritayuga. The sin 
arosc only when images, meant for worship, (Siva etc.) were made 
the instruments of making money, like Sivaka etc. The core of the 
offence was that a sacred object, an image to be worshipped, was 
treated asa mundane object for sale and commercial gain or Sivas 
were treated as Sivakas. This practice lends colour to the view that 
what the Brahmanas resented was not the sale of Sivakas but the 
commercial use of sivas implying the conversion of temples, shrines 
and places of worship into means for making money on state level. 
Even the earning of livelihood through the images in temples for 
the priests and attendants would have been permissible, as the word 
jwikariha in Panini’s rule signifies, but the interference of the 
government in them with a view to earning revenuc and making 
money was considered altogether reprehensible and that is why 
this practice was condemned as a sinful act characteristic of the 
Kali age. 


It is clear from the above discussion that the import of 
Patafijal's remarks on Panini’s sūtra under reference is that the 
Mauryas exercised political control over religious life and took over 
the administration of temples and made the images of gods installed 
in them sources of revenue. This control of the secular authority 
over religious affairs or treatment and administration of temples 
under a department of the government was an idea posterior to 
Panini and hence not envisaged in his rules. It originated 
with the Mauryas but was rejected by the Suügas as Pataüjali's 
discussion shows snbsequently, it was considered one of those 
sacrileges which are the hall-marks of social decadence and moral 
degencration in the Kali age, because, evidently, the secular phase 
of Indian history was of bricf duration. 
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Incidentally the above discussion shows that the Sanskrit langu- 
age was not a static or still show but had to face problems of adjust- 
ment with changing situations and usages which kept its dynamism 
alive, 
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Derivations of certain names 


as recorded in the Adi-parvan 
‘of the Mahabharata 
(Gita Press Edition) 


SADHU RAM 


^ 


ONE of the most interesting facts about our ancient ancestors is 
that they were averse to having unintelligent and meaningless 
words in their speech. Therefore, they tried to connect every word 
as far as possible with some action or event to make it significant 
and intelligible. For this purpose, they invented even hypotheti- 
cal roots and concocted legends to justify their derivation. Here 
are a few instances of certain names in the Mahabharata whose 
derivations are given by the author. They are arranged 
alphabetically. 

1. Ani-Mandaya: The sage Mandavya was called by this 
name because he went about carrying the point of the stake (au?) 
on which he was wrongly impaled on suspicion of theft. On 
being found innocent, he was taken down from the stake, but its 
point could not be extracted from his body’. 

2. Ayutanayt : He was the son of Mahabhauma and Suyajia. 
As he performed ten thousand (ayuta) Purusamedha sacrifices, he came 
to be called Ayutanayin." 

3. Asttka : His father, Jaratkaru, while leaving home for the 
forest on taking offence for being disturbed in his sleep by his wife 


amarah Wee ATT Ae: | 
mimea gfr aah Mag ag Il (3. 100. 9. a) 


i. mA: we maA AA Gea T TA Wer at aga, 
&: quare ITH, SAAS, | TART N (3. 81, 39) 
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assured her that there was a child in her womb by saying asti, 
Hence, the son, when born, was called Astika.® 

4. Uparicara: King Vasu was called Uparicara because hc 
preferred to move about (4/car) in the air (upari) in the crystal 
acrial car of his friend Indra.4 

5. Aurva : As he was born by bursting open the thigh (tru) of 
his mother, he was named Aurva?. 

6. Karna : His former name was Vasusena (g.v.). He came 
to be called Karna because he tore off (4/krit) from his body the 
golden armour and ear-rings wearing which he was born, and gave 
them away in charity to Indra who came to beg for them in the 
guise of a Brahmana.® 

7. Karitikeya: Being protected and brought up by the cons- 
tel'ation Krittika (Pleiads), he was called Karttikeya’. 

8. Gandhavalt: She was so called because she emitted the 
smell of fish from her body which was later turned into a swcet 
smell by the boon of the sage Parasara. (See also Matsya-gandha 
and Yojana-gandha).® 

9. Garuda: Since he flew (uddinah) in the sky carrying the 
heavy (guru) load of an elephant and tortoise in his talons, he came 
to be called Garuda. ; 


3. “ater sit mea fer iei qu i 
Wd WD Xd qur drame Feet (4. Ys. Ro) 
¥. EA FEAN M Safes w qq 
STE a a TTT |: 
mia art aea RATT it (4. &3. 33. 3Y.) 
21 


x. Wed! q wt: aur Ter eit mifi 

Weg wert raag qe faar agran: I (3. &&. Y&), 
(E TU Teale ago sfr fire | 

WW dada: aah: ator d Sisaq n 

aki iaai a we gp Walaa: 1 

iss We Frere: qarat: scar: ga 1 (3. 0. qvo-qv«) 

CRT prd ST Ma: I (4. g. RY), 
Se N gie a me neaaf 1 (9. $3 gu) 
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10. Cyavana : He is said to have dropped (4/cyu) from the 
womb of his mother who was frightened at the sight of the demon 
who came to abduct her.1? 

ll. Jaratkaru: Since he had emaciated himself by austerities 
and looked overcome by the old age (jara) and haggard (karu) in 
appearance, he was called Jaratkaru.!! 

12. Daksa: He was so called because he sprang from the 
right (daksina) thumb of Brahma. 

13. Dvaipayana: His name is derived from the word dvipa, an 
islet of Yamuna on which he was abandoned as soon as born. He 
was also called Krsna owing to his dark complexion. 

14. Partksit: He was the still-born child of Abhimanyu who 
was killed in the Mahabharata war. He was resuscitated by Lord 
Krisna. Since he was born in a bereaved (pariksina) family, he was 
named Pariksit". 

15. Pandu: He was so named because his mother turned 
pale (pandu) on seeing the formidable appearance of the sage Vyasa 
who was requested to raise an issue to the deceased Vicitravirya from 
his second wife by levirate.1" 

16. Putra: As a son is said to save (// trai) his departed 
ancestors from falling into the hell called Put, he is termed puira.!* 

17. Pracinvan: He was the son of Janamejaya. As he 
conquered the whole of the country to the east (prac?) of the sunrise 
(hill called Udayacala), he was named Pracinvan.!* 


qo. Sareea SET: geh uem Hrg 1 (3. 8-2) 
qq. RE sum dau Mera! 
wok are qemdwp ow drew: wd 
errem dide Andara und eaf a t (4. Yo. 3. Y.) 
Q3. eem Maag Aang TAT FEAT: | ATT: DEO UI && 39) 
qa. ud ama we Tere TUT | 
are Ht a ag arang TEATS STAT: equ: d (3. SR- ct) 
qv, fera gu ar aa akang Taft | (9. ER. «Y,) 
qx. AAT TUS ure fired Hee ATA RI 
TENS TT LI WEL UY afafa i (3. 40%. 10) 
q&. Tara THEN Fa fe em fag: | 
AY amm TA: qaq, Rafa Tea TN (3. ez. 3Y) 
qe. sere: mereri rU ATTA DENT, STU ST Maa t 
x: n fax ferm SUI Batang | eret ARA 1 (3 Sx. 42) 
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18: Bharata: When Sakuntala was about to leave with her 
child after narrating her woeful tale to Dusyanta, who had 
repudiated her, a divine voice from heaven commanded him to 
bring up (y/ bhri) the child: Hence the child was named Bharata. 
His lineage came to be called Bharata and his country also Bharata.18 

19. Mgisya-gandha : A fish (matsi) who had swallowed the 
floating seed of king Vasu, gave birth to twins. The male child 
became the king Matsya, and the female child was brought up by 
a fisherman. Since she emitted piscine smell from her body, she 
was called Matsya-gandha.!? 

20. Mahabharata : Being a voluminous (mahat) work and 
heavy (bharavat) to lift and carry, the great epic came to be called 
Mahabharata. 

21. Tojanagandha : The sweet smell of the fish-born Satyavati 
could be smelt even at a distance of one yojana (about 9 miles). 
(See also Matsya-gandha and Gandhavatt above) 


22. Vadhisara : Puloma, the wife of Bhrigu was the daughter- 
in-law (Vadhi) of Brahma. Seeing the river near the hermitage of 
the sage Cyavana following (4/sr) the track of his daughter-in-law, 


the Creator named it Vadhüsarz.?? 

23. Vasusena : As the child of the Sun born to Kunti during 
her virginity, was- furnished with a golden armour (kavaca) and 
car-rings (kundala), he was named Vasusena with reference to his 
rich (vasu) cguipment.? (See also Karna above.) 


18. miada aa eH Genre quem ufu, | 

KAT AA STET HAY ATH geri (q. ev, qqv-qqu) 
19. er men wet rg faeit afafa | 

wat guid WHITE Tae Gm 

T REN arr warts Sfi: eric | 

OT MT FAT ENT AT Eat qp (4. $3. GR, 3, 8&9) 
20. FENG WATT ATA TAT | (1-1 26x) 
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TE TS TT AU 3 Shafter: | 
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24. Vyasa: He was so-called because he arranged (vi-4/as) 
the four Vedas.*4 

25. Sakuntala: As soon as this girl was born, she was 
deserted by her parents and was protected by birds (Sakunta) under 
their wings. She, therefore, came to be called Sakuntala. In the 
definition given in the epic, the word Sakunta does not occur, but 
instead its synonym pakgin is used.” 

26. Süntanu: Two derivations of this name are given. 
According to one, whomsoever he touched with his hands, he felt 
happy (Sam) and became young, if old. The second makes him the 
son of a decrepit (Santa) father (named Pratipa).*¢ 

27. Hastinapura: Since the city was founded by king Hastin, 
it was called Hastinapura.” 


. 24. Ran erp aed WO Teng care eft NA: (3, 3. 55) 


25. qam: quaes afgat AAT | 
wage wo deum RA MHRA ( unnumbered verse next to 
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Lines of Approach to the 
Problem of Smriti 
Interpretation 


DR. SHIVAJI SINGH 


| work of Smriti exposition, being interpretative in nature, tends 
to be subjective and it is not unnatural, therefore, to find different 

lines of approach developed by scholars of different ages while 
interpreting the original text of the Smritis. Although slight differ- 
ences in outlook may be marked from author to author, we may 
clearly distinguish four main lines of approach : 

1. The Traditional Approach, 

2. The Juristic Approach, 

3. The Historical Approach, and 

4. The Evolutionist Approach. 
The present paper aims at discerning the characteristic features of 
these lines of approach to the problem of Smriti interpretation. 
1. The Traditional Approach or the approach of the authors 

of Smriti commentaries and digests 

The commentators like ViSvarupa, Medhatithi, Vijianetvara 
etc. and the authors of digests like Devaswami, Lakshmidhara, 
Devannabhatta and others were the Pioneers in the study of Smritis. 
It is true that there are slight differences in the attitude, psychologi- 
cal make-up and the individualistic touch of these scholars. Never- 
theless, a study of their writings makes it amply clear that they had 
evolved a particular common outlook through their similar method 
and aim of exposition. 


This outlook, truth obliges us to state, is one-sided and does 
not correctly represent the basic spirit with which the Smritis were 
composed. The authors cannot, however, be blamed for this. The 
politico-cultural atmosphere in which they breathed was totally 
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different from that in which the authors of original Smritis had 
flourished. The free atmosphere of intellectual and moral specula- 
tions and expansive and progressive outlook had given place to 
tenacity, conservatism and rigidity under the impact of alien rule 
and religious hostility. The age of original Smritis was over because 
it required a spirit of progressive adaptability which was no more 
present. The new conditions had demanded new weapons of defence 
and the society was busy making frantic efforts to conserve what was 
treasured at the time. The need of conservation and stability was 
upper-most in the minds of these authors and they did what the 
times demanded. 


There is no point, therefore, in blindly imitating their method 
of interpretation today. The following dominant maxims of the 
traditional thinking must be reviewed in the perspective of their 
politico-cultural background : 


(a) Belief in the Sacrosanctity of the Sm riti texts 


It is true that the commentators and the authors of digests 
have given new interpretations to old texts in order to harmonize 
them with their times but, in theory, they never accept that they are 
changing or even modifying the old rules. Need of stability is 
more important to them than the demand of change and they 
emphasize the eternal nature of the laws. Smritis were composed to 
cater the needs of different localities and different times and, as such 
they often contain divergent and even contradictory rules in 
them. These authors, believing in the sacrosanctity of the Smriti 
texts, vigorously struggle with ingenious devices to create uniformity 
in conflicts. The belief in the universality, consistancy and perma- 
nence of the Smriti texts comes in their way and they bring about 
what may be designed as the complete petrification of the texts. 

The rules of Mimarthsa, which were invented chiefly to uphold 
the ritualistic side of the Vedic culture as against its speculative 
side, were utilized to harmonize Smriti texts and it was believed 
that all conflict is only apparent and should be resolved by investi- 
gation and, if the conflict is too strong to be reconciled, it should be 
taken as a case of vikalpa or option. This, however, was not the 
attitude of the Smritis. They generally do not try to reconcile their 
views with those of the earlier Smritikaras. Yajiiavalkya on the 
question of taking a Sudra wife by a twice-born recollects that the 
same is ordained by some but emphatically says “Ngilanmama matam 
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(it is not agreeable to my views)!. Brihaspati, whose admiration for 
Manu knows no limits, explains the conflicting texts on niyoga in the 
Manu-smriti on the basis of Yuga-hrasa (or decline in the consequitive 
time-cycles) and not as an option as has been done by Medhatithi.? 


(b) Belief in the equal authority of all the Smriti texts 


'The traditional outlook believes in the equal authority of all 
Smritis. The Smritis are not viewed separately but jointly. Even 
an early commentator like Medhatithi very often uses such words 
as ‘it is obtained by other Smriti texts’, ‘this is what is understood 
to be meant by the law in other Smriti texts’ and soon. The belief 
in the equal authority of all the Smritis grew up gradually and 
explains the tendency to write digests, collecting the material of a 
large number of Smritis together, than commenting upon a single 
Smriti. 

This, however, was not the case with the Smritikaras who had 
their own affiliations, likes and dislikes and who took some as their 
models while neglected others. But this position changed by the 
time of the commentators and authors of digests and they were all 
presumed to have absolute unanimity and equal authority. This new 
stand was not the result of consolidation of all India into a single 
social complex as has been taken by N.C. Sengupta? for it was 
certainly not a period of India’s consolidation when these authors de- 
veloped this character. It was the necessary and natural corollary of 
the aforesaid petrification of the texts and the belief in their universal 
applicability with no barriers of time and space. 


(c) Belief in the absolute authority of the Smriti texts 


The Smritis, like the Dharmasitras, give the first place of autho- 
rity to Sruti and indicate thereby that in cases of conflict between 
Sruti and Smriti, it is the former that prevails.4 Sabara, who flourished 
in the Ist century B. C., distinctly asserts that a Smriti rule has no 
authority if it is in conflict with a Sruti precept. But by the end of 
the 7th century A. D., the position of the Smritis was raised and 


1. Y @jiiavalkya-smyiti 1.56. 


2. Brihaspati-smriti Ed. by K.V.R. Aiyangar, Barod msakarakandam 
V. 267 ; Medhatithi on Manu, IX, 64. gar, Baroda, 1941, Samsakdrakangam, 
3. 


Sengupta, N.C, : Evolution of Ancient Indian Law, Calcutta, 1953, p. 18. 
i Baudlisyana-dharmasütra, 1.1.6, : Gautama-dharmasitra, 1.1-2. : Vasistha-dharmasiira, 
1.4.6 5 Manu-smriti, 11.6 ; Y ajiiavalkya-smriti 1.7. 
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made egual to that of the Vedas. Kumarilabhatta, who flourished in 
the 8th century A. D., controverts the above view of Sabara and 
concludes that any conflict between the two should be taken as a 
conflict between two equal authorities.5 The writers of commentaries 
and digests take this attitude of their times and lay great stress on 
the authority of the Smriti texts. 

The above discussion makes it clear that, pressed under the 
needs of circumstances, the authors of commentaries and digests 
uphold the sanctity and authority of the Smritis. They could not 
probe into the real nature of their variations tor to them it was too 
sacred to be analysed. 


2. The Juristic approach or the approach of the Law Courts. 


With the last quarter of the 18th century, there opened a new 
era in the field of Smriti studies. This time, the'Smritis fell into the 
hands of modern scholars, mainly Europeans, who had a totally 
different training in dealing with legal literature. They developed a 
new line of approach which was different in almost every respect from 
the earlier, the traditional approach. Reverential and affectionate 
vision was replaced by critical and suspecting sight. The laws, that 
were petrified and unified by the carlier school, were broken and 
separated by the new line of thought. Sacrosanctity yielded and gave 
place to modern juristic approach. 

The study of Smriti law with this new outlook was inaugurated 
by a few English judges, lawyers and officers. By the famous Regu- 
lating Act of 1773, the right of Hindus to have their own civil laws 
was established and there was an immediate necessity of a Code of 
Hindu Law understandable to the foreign administrators of justice. 
But how to prepare sucha code ? A large number of difficulties 
stood in the way. The English did not know Sanskrit, the language 
in which the laws of the Hindus were to be found. The Pandits, 
who knew the language of the laws, were unable to render them 
into English. The English were keen to their political interests, 
while the Pandits themselves had a second-hand knowledge of the 
Smriti laws for they knew it mainly through commentaries an 
digests and had inherited the traditional approach of their authors 
which, as we have seen, did not correctly represent the original spirit 


5. Gharpure, J. R.: Teachings of Dharmasastra, Lucknow, 1956, P. 30; Sastri, 


C. Sankarama : Fictions in the Development of Hindu Law Texts, Adyar, (1926), 
pp. 95-99. s 
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with which the Smritis were written. The urgency of the moment 
gave hardly any time to solve these difficulties. 

It was under such a circumstance that a batch of eleven 
Brahmins was entrusted with the work of preparing a compilation 
on Hindu law. These traditional Indian scholars, possessing degress 
generally in nyaya and larka, unfortunately hardly knew about any 
other Smriti except those of Manu and Yajiiavalkya and based their 
compilation on a few comparatively less important second-hand 
sources like the Ayitya-kalpalaru and the Parijata. This misleading 
epitome of Hindu law, which they had prepared in Sanskrit, was 
translated first into Persian and then from persian to English and 
thus the first English treatise on Hindu law entitled ‘A Code of 
Gentoo Laws or Ordinations of the Pandits’ was somehow or the 
other laboured out and published in 1776. 

The Preface to this work by N. B. Halhed, who had rendered 
the English translation, gives us a clear picture of the motives with 
which the English approached the problems of Hindu Law. Their 
aim was, to use the words of Halhed, ‘to ensure stability to the 
acquisition’ and this, they believed could best be achieved by adopt- 
ing such institutes of the country as did not immediately clash with 
the laws or interest of the conquerors.® 


The judges of the Supreme Court at Fort William experienced 
great inconvenience in reconciling the natural contradictions found 
in the Smriti texts. Not knowing what to do, some of them accepted 
and rejected alternatives arbitrarily. ‘Laws which are repugnant 
to each other’ writes F.W. Machaghten, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, ‘must not all keep their ground, and where we 
cannot reconcile we must abrogate? ‘I would not expunge’, he 
continues, ‘because I thought it absurd, yet if absurdity be met by 
absurdity, I would make the most detrimental give way.” 

This arbitrary and detrimental approach of the judges could 
not, however, maintain its ground in face of the view of those 
English scholars who had taken up the study of Sanskrit and who 
were making genuine efforts to acquaint themselves with the original 
text of Smritis. One of the important fruits of the effort was 


6 Halhed, N.B.: A Code of Gentoo Laws Or Ordination of the Pundits, London, 
(1776), pp. IX-X. 


7. Machaghten, F.W., : Considerations on Hindu Law as is Current in Bengal, 
Scrampore, (1824), p. VII. : 
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William Jones’ translation of the Manu-smriti, entitled ‘Institutes 
of Hindu Law Or the Ordinances of Manu’ which was published in 
1794, ‘Translations and editions of several other texts followed in 
quick succession and the position improved. 


The juristic outlook, however, found it too difficult to deal 
with the contradictory provisions found in the different Smritis. 
Further, there was much doubt in the minds of some jurists about 
the applicability of the Smritis as codes of law in modern times. 
Writing about the Manu-smriti, H.S. Maine says: ‘It does not, as 
a whole, represent a set of rules ever actively administered in 
Hindustan. It is in great part an ideal picture of that which, in the 
view of the Brahmins, ought to be the law.'? J.D. Mayne, on the 
other hand, thought that ‘these texts were once literally true, but the 
state of the society in which they were true has long since passed 
away.? Those who were administering justice, on the basis of these 
texts, found difficulty in the application of the Smriti law in all 
parts of the country. Nelson-Innes Controversy, which came to be 
the most important juristic event of the last quarter of the 19th 
century in India, concerns with applicability of Smriti law in the 
courts of Madras.! One concrete result of this controversy, how- 
ever, was the acute realization of the fact that the problem of Smriti 
law cannot be solved without taking recourse to a historical 


perspective. 
39. The Historical Approach or the Approach Based on 
Chronological Consideration of the Smritis 


The historical approach seeks to solve the problems of Smriti 
laws by interpreting them as a growth. Different stages in the deve- 
lopment are sought to be distinguished from one Smriti to the other 
and for the purpose of recording the various stages of development 
on the column of time, the chronology of the Smritis is sought to 
be fixed. But there are certain fundamental and unavoidable diffi- 
culties in the way of determining the dates of the Smritis beyond 


8. Maine, H.S. : Ancient Law, 14th edition, London, N.D., pp. 17-18. 

9. Mayne, J.D. : A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, Madras, (1906), p. xi. 

10. Nelson, J.H.: A View of the Hindu Law as Administered b the High Court of 
Judicature at Madras. Madras, (1877) ; Innes, L.C. : Examination of Mr. Nelson’s 
Views of Hindu Law in a Leter to The Governor of Madras, Madras, (1882) ; 
Nelson, J.H. : A Letter to Mr. Justice Innes Touching His Attack on Nelson’s View 


of Hindu Law, Madras, (1882). 
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doubt. The historical outlook, therefore, has achieved only a 
limited success. 

The method of ascertaining the dates of Smritis is generally to 
fix the upper and the lower limits and then to narrow down this 
period. Several kinds of internal evidence, such as the evidence of 
names and quotations, of plagiarism, of elaboration and classifica- 
tion, of historical co-relations, etc., have been utilized to fix the dates 
of the Smritis but, although, the method is the same, there is bewil- 
dering difference in the conclusions arrived at by different historians. 
The date of Manu ranges from the 4th century B. C.H to the 4th 
century A. D. The general acceptance of the date given by 
Bühler (2nd century B. C. to 2nd century A. D.1*) is not due so 
much to the forceful arguments of the scholar as to the fact that it 
presents a via-media between the two extremes. According to 
Aiyangar, the Brihaspati-smriti was composed two hundred years 
before Chirst,4 while the same work, in the opinion of Jolly, can- 
not belong to a period earlier than the 6th or the 7th century A.D.!5 
While, according to Jolly, the works of Gautama, Manu and 
Yajiiavalkya are older than that of Narada,!8 in Meyer's view 
Narada should be placed several centuries before Christ and certainly 
before Gautama, Manu and Yajüavalkya". This is the state of 
affairs at the hands of comparatively sober historians. Even P. V. 
Kane’s History of Dharmasastra in five volumes, which is certainly 
the most authoritative work of the historical school, has not been able 
to solve the chronological difficulties. On the basis of even this 
work we cannot positively say, for instance, whether a particular 
verse of Narada is or is not earlier to a verse of Yajfiavalkya or of 
Parasara for the first two centuries of the Christian era fall between 
the date-limits of all the three Smritis under reference!®. 


ll. Ghosh, B.: ‘Age of Manu-Samhita? in Indi Hi eui y 1 IH 
pp. 808-813. lan Historical Quarterly, Vol. 114, 


12. Max Müller, F. : India : What It Can Teach Us, p. 366. 

13. Bühler, G. : Laws of Manu, Sacred Books of the East, Vol, XXV, p. CXVII. 
14. Aiyangar, K.V.R. : Brihaspati-smriti, Baroda, (1941), p. 185. 

15. Jolly, J. : Hindu Law and Custom, Calcutta, (1928), p. 57. 

16. Ibid., p. 48. 


17. Meyer, J. J. : Uber das Wasen der altindi : ; alinis zu 
einander und zu Kaulilya, Leipzig, (1927) er dicio 


18. Kane, P.V. : History of Dharmataswra, Vol. Y, Poona, (1930), pp. 187. 
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The reason for not being able to fix the dates of the various 
Smritis beyond doubt does not lic in any drawback of the historians 
but in the very nature of the literature itself. Truly speaking, 
the Smritis do not have dates, they have periods. They have early 
and late strata which mayor may not be connected with each 
other ina regular sequence. One and the same Smriti is often 
found to have materials of chronologically far-separated periods. - 
Even ifa Smriti has no additions or interpolations and it is the 
product of one single author, it isnot always possible to arrive at 
the date of that Smriti. The reason for this lies in the fact that 
composition of any individual is bound to reflect ideas of different 
times. A portion of the work may be found to be based on the 
author’s background or the knowledge and influence of the past. 
Then, a portion reflects the author’s own times. Then again, in 
certain parts of his work, the author may advocate certain things 
which do not exist but which may be a dim picture of what is 
possibly still a matter of the future. 


Thus, the chronology of the Smritis is difficult to be ascertained 
unless the material is properly stratified both horizontally and 
vertically. Additional and interpolatory portions of a Smriti 
should be distinguished from the original portions. The factual 
part should be separated from the conceptual and the real times 
of the author should be clearly marked by brushing aside the 
reflections of the author's past, which have crept in his work due 
to the forces of atavism, and the reflections of his future, which 
have pervaded his writings due to the forces of progenism. 
All this is possible only if we look at the entire problem afresh with 
a new evolutionary perspective. 

4 The Evolutionist Approach or the Approach based on the 

Inner Chronology of the Smritis 

The speciality of the evolutionist approach is that it replaces 
chronology by. inner-chronology. In short, it is more logical than 
chronological. The criterion of distinguishing the early portion 
from the late, the primitive from the advanced, and the contem- 
porary from the posterior and the anterior is supplied by an 
evolutionary understanding of the various social forces that govern 
and condition the growth of socio-legal ideas. Known and accepted 
principles of philosophical and historical jurisprudence, laws 
governing the development of economic, political and religious 
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conditions, anthropology and sociology, all are summoned to help 
the fixation of the inner-chronology of the Smritis. 

Although this line of thinking is still in its infancy, it has found 
favour at the hands of some eminent scholars. The gifted German 
scholar Rudolf J. Von Ihering has emphasized the importance of 
this approach and has urged the scholars working on law 
‘to go behind the apparent sequences and to find out the real 
sequence by a critique of the expressed laws!?. The Polish scholar 
Ludwik Sternbach has applied this line of thinking in his papers 
on ancient Indian socio-legal ideas and institutions®*®°. Among the 
Indian scholars, N.C. Sengupta vigorously upholds the evolutionist 
approach?i. A study of Smriti laws from this angle has been 
attempted also by the author of these lines in his thesis ‘Factors 
Leading to the Evolution of Smriti Law.’ 

The evolutionist approach isa promising outlook in the field 
of Smriti studies. 


19. Ihering, J. Von : Geist. der Romischen Rechts, Aufl VI, pp. 38-39. 
20. Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Vol. XXI, pp. 202-219 ; 
Vol. XXIII, pp. 528-548. 


21. Sengupta, N.C. : Evolution of Ancient Indian Law, Calcutta, (1953), p. 21. 
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Introduction of Sanskrit at 
Nagarjunakonda 


H. SARKAR 


- 


NACESTUNSEONDSS now submerged under water, had produced 

a very large number of inscriptions! of the Iksvakus who ruled 
over the lower Krishna basin from the second quarter of the third 
to about the first quarter of the fourth century A.D. These 
inscriptions constitute almost the exclusive source cf history of the 
Iksvakus as their exploits do not even find a passing reference in 
the Puranas and other literary traditions. Also, no less important 
is the contribution of these records to the history of Buddhism ; 
in fact, the majority of the epigraphs are Buddhist records registering 
gifts by private individuals, merchants and the members of the 
royal family to different communities of monks.* These records 
are important even from the points of view of the development of 
Indian artificial poetry and the popularization of Sanskrit in the 
south; here I am concerned with this aspect of the Iksvaku 
records. 


The majority of the Iksvaku records are in Prakrit prose: 
fragmentary inscriptions mentioning the names of masons, architects, 
donors and also numerous memorial pillar-inscriptions (chhaya- 
stambha) are, without any exception, written in Prakrit. Yet, it has 
to be admitted that some elements of Kavya style are discernible 
ina number of early Iksvaku records, in Prakrit, of the third 
century. Excavations carried out by the Archaeological Survey of 
India from 1954 to 1962 have produced a rich harvest of epigraphi- 


cal documents, and now we can say on a very sure ground that side 


Vols. XX (1929-80), XXI (1931-32), XXXIII (1960), 
-64) and XXXVI (1964-65). 

(Delhi, 1966), pp. 74-79. 
Delhi, 1966). 


1. Epigraphia Indica, 
XXXIV (1960-63), XXXV (1963 
2. H. Sarkar, Studies in Early Buddhist Architecture of India 
Also, H. Sarkar and B.N. Misra, Nagarjunakonda, (New 
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by side with works of high prose in Prakrit there existed, though in a ' 
limited scale, also the compositions in Sanskrit, and even metrical 
works. This isa new addition to our knowledge, for previously the 
Kadamba records were considered as the earliest evidence of 
metrical Sanskrit in the epigraphical compositions of the south. 
Several Prakrit inscriptions of the Iksvakus bear unmistakable 
imprint of gadya kayyam. “The artificial nature of the style of the 
Iksvaku court poets,’ says D.C. Sircar, ‘is shown not only by the 
oja-guna and the length of sentences in the Iksvaku inscriptions, but 
also by the mode of glorifying the Buddha and the reigning king’s 
ancestor with a large number of epithets, some of which exhibit 
figures of speech, characteristic of the Kavya style.? It was nota 
new trend, for it is noticeable even in the Satavahana records; 
further, the Junagarh rock-inscription of Rudradaman I (A.D. 150) 
provides the evidence of.the use of classical Sanskrit ‘which marvel- 
lously agrees with the principles of the Vaidarbhi style explained by 
Dandin' in Karyadarsa." Admittedly, the ka@vya style in prose per- 
meating the epigraphical compositions of the Iksvakus was derived 
from the Satavahanas who preceded the Iksvakus in the lower 
Krishna valley. This characteristic of the Iksvaku records can be 
observed from the very beginning but it took some time for the 
Iksvakus even to extend limited patronage to the cultivation of 
Sanskrit as the language of the epigraphs. In other words, the 
fundamental principles of artificial poetry, specially those governing 
the creation of gadyakavyas reached the valley before the introduc-. 
tion of Sanskrit.5 
2. The earliest use of Sanskrit in the inscription at Nagarjunakonda 
is to be seen in an Abhira record—the Ashtabhujasvamin temple- 
inscription of the time of Abhira Vasusena. It has been 
dated circa A.D. 278 by D.C. Sircar, and the inscription is in 
Sanskrit influenced by Prakrit. However, it contains a stanza in 


3. D.C. Sircar, 
p. 383. 


f. Bids p. 379. Also P. V. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics, (Delhi, 1961), 
p. 536, and G. Bühler, The Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial 


Poetry, (translated from German b - - £ 
y Prof. Ghat Ani, XLII 
(1913), pp. 29, 137, 172, 188, 230 and 243, ate) in Indian Antiquary, , 


5. According to Kane, op. cit., pp. 336-37, 
Christian cra both Sanskrit and Prakrit i 
followed the same pattern of literary style,’ 


The Successors of the Satavahanas in the lower Deccan (Calcutta, 1939), 


‘In the first two centuries of the 
nscriptions were engraved and 
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classical upajali metre; the inscription was composed by Amatya 
Tisyasarman of the Bharadvaja gotra ‘by virtue of the god's 
power’.6 The Abhira interregnum did not last long; as a result, it 
failed to cast any permanent influence on the Iksvaku culture at 
Nagarjunakonda. Inscriptions engraved immediately before or after 
the Abhira interregnum do not also show any influence of Sanskrit, 
forall the records of Virapuruasdatta, the son and successor of 
Charhtamiila, the founder, are in Prakrit. Similarly, all the early 
records of Ehuvala Charntamila, the son and successor of Virapur- 
usadatta are in Prakrit prose without much poetic fervour. But 
the eleventh regnal year of Ehuvala witnessed a dramatic change 
in the use of Sanskrit, that too, a good metrical composition, in the 
inscription. In fact, the Sarvvadeva temple-inscription’ composed 
in anustubh and sragdhara is a unique product of the Iksvaku 
period. It runs as : 

fana | ae mere TA TMT: | 

qaaa ma qaqda [u] 

à aena gaa eg 
dAn naaa: aR: (ut) 
aeaea: BHAA, 
qaita paaa [13] 

In diction it certainly follows the Vaidarbha rii or marga. But 
the poetic efforts as revealed in ‘the Sarvvadeva -temple-inscription 
seem to have neither a beginning nora culmination at Nagarjuna- 
konda. Perhaps it is a case of importation from a place: where the 
technigue of Sanskrit artificial poetry reached its heights. Alterna- 
tively, let us suppose that Ehuvala's court was graced ‘by a poet. 
versed in Sanskrit kauya—both gadya and padya; in that case, we are 
to explain the paucity of metrical composition at Nagarjunakonda. 
An interesting feature of this record: is'the existence of'six or seven 
versions although the text ‘appears to be.one and the same. Each 
version had been engraved on a separate block of'stone fixed into 
the grooves of the mandapa pillars, a practice very much unlike os 
of Nagarjunakonda where inscriptions were found to have een 
carved directly on pillars. themselves. The purpose of engraving so 

6. D.C. Sircar, ‘Nagarjunakonda Inscription of the time of Abhira Vasuscna, 
year 30,” Ep. Ind., XXXIV; pp: 197-204. 

7. B. Ch. Chhabra, ‘Nagarjunakonda Inscription of Eh 
Ep. Ind., XXXIII, pp. 147-49. 


avalasri's time, year 11’, 
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many copies at the same site is not clear to us but we know for 
certain that it is the first dated full-length Sanskrit metrical compo- 
sition not only of Nagarjunakonda but also of south India. We have 
another inscription of the eleventh regnal year of Ehuvala but it is 
in Prakrit and in a matter-of-fact style. An inscription dated in the 
thirteenth regnal year of the same king exhibits the same character. 
Evidently, the Iksvaku capital had no Sanskrit-knowing poet 
capable of producing even a gadyakanya. In the circumstances, we 
are inclined to consider the Sarvvadeva inscription only as an exotic 
element in the literary creations of the time of the Iksvakus. 

It is even doubtful whether the Sarvvadeva temple-inscription 
provided any impetus for the cultivation of Sanskrit in the valley 
despite the existence of three more Sanskrit records. Chronologically 
the Puspabhadrasvamin temple-inscription dated in the sixteenth 
regnal year of Ehuvala® comes next to the one discovered at the 
Sarvvadeva temple. It is a piece of artificial composition in prose 
replete with epithets and references to epic characters. Here the 
reigning king has been compared with Sagara-Dilipa-Ambarisa- 
Yudhishthira etc., (Sri- Virapuruagadattasya paulirena maharajasya Sagara- 
Dilip-Ambartsa- Yudhisthira-tulya-dharmma-vijayasya Ramasy-eva — sarvva- 
jan-abhiramasya"”). 

The evidence so far marshalled may lead one to believe that 
only the Brahmanical sites yielded epigraphs in Sanskrit. But this 
is not so, for a few Sanskrit inscriptions came also from Buddhist 
settlements. Likewise, Brahmanical temples were also associated 
with Prakrit records. Only two Sanskrit inscriptions can be ascribed 
to the monastic establishments. The one discovered from Site 
32 A consists of three stanzas, the first in the palicacümara or tunaka 
and the second and the third in the varastha metre. It has no date, 
and is also very much mutilated. As Sanskrit was used for the first 
time during the middle of Ehuvala’s rule the possibility of this 
record belonging to this period itself cannot be ruled out. The 
other Buddhist inscription bears the date twenty-fourth regnal year 
of Ehuvala—the last known date of this king. Written in Sanskrit 


TA AA 
8. D.C. Sircar and K.G. Krishnan eT: SS Š 5 
TE I konda 

Ep. Ind., XXXIV, p. 19. » two Inscriptions from Nagarjunakonda , 


9. xn Sircar, ‘More inscriptions from Nagarjunakonda’, Ep. lnd, XXXV, 


10. Ibid., pp. 11-13, 
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prose it ends in a stanza composed in anustubha : 


[aa] Segar aga aga [9] | 
à (aj oa (aj daa feat] vafe u 


Buddha has been endowed in this inscription, with several epithets 
like sarva sativ-otlama, sarva-guna-paramt-pra pla, etc. 


It is evident from the foregoing that Nagarjunakonda disclosed 
five Sanskrit inscriptions including the one from the Astabhujasva- 
min temple. Except the last-mentioned one, all of them, belonged 
to the latter half of Ehuvala’s rule. Surprisingly, none of the records 
of the time of Rudrapurusadatta, the last known Iksvaku king, was 
composed in Sanskrit—not even the epitaph of his mother, a Saka 
princess. He might have ruled in the first quarter of the fourth 
century, and till that time and perhaps cven later, Sanskrit failed to 
occupy any position as the language of cpigraphs. 


A question still remains to be answered: how this influence, 
however sporadic it may be, reached Nagarjunakonda ? There are 
reasons to believe that foreign immigrants were largely responsible 
for the popularization of classical Sanskrit in different parts of India. 
Does it mean that the Sakas or the Abhiras were responsible for 
importing some specimens in the wake of their contact with the 
Iksvakus ? Or is it a pure chance infiltration unconnected with the 
either event? As. already suggested the Abhira impact on the 
Iksvaku culture was very much short-lived. On the other hand, 


the Saka influence on the Iksvakus must have been quite deep- 


rooted, for more than one Iksvaku king established matrimonial 


i i f Ujjain. For example, 
lations with the powerful Kshatrapa house o 

Vise um Rudradhara-bhattarika, possibly a daughter 
of Rudrasena II (A.D. 254-74) while Rudrapurusadatta was the son 
of Ehuvala by a Saka princess Varhmabhatta. Also there es em 
dence, both epigraphical and sculptural, of the presence o: Saka 
population at Nagarjunakonda. All this clearly eee eee 

kus with the as O 
i d cultural contact of the Iksva 
ET Em a few Iksvaku inscriptions reveal the use of 
chasgcteristic Saka title Svāmī for the Iksvaku ae Soe on 
liest evidence of the use 1 
E kao e DE e Sasccigtion dated in the thirteenth 


fr the chaya-s 
ezna] eat df are and it may be recalled here that the first 
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metrical composition of a full-length epigraph was made only two 
years before. Evidently, the middle of Ehuvala’s rule was marked 
by the arrival of certain new trends which had created some precon- 
dition for the artificial poetry to grow. However, for some reason 
or the other it failed to spread its roots; consequently, Rudrapurusa- 
datta’s period proved barren for cultivation of Sanskrit. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the tradition of gadyakavya at 
Nagarjunakonda was only a continuation of the Satavahana heritage 
while the spasmodic influence of Sanskrit perhaps derived its inspira- 
tion largely from central India or even beyond in the trail of Saka 
contact. In the inscriptions from Mathura and central India we 
find the use of several ornate metres like sardulavikridila and 
bhujangavijrimbhita, the latter being the longest metre in an early 
Brahmi inscription, as early as the first-second centuries A. D. No 
less than five kinds of metre like anustubha, pattcacamara, sragdhara, 
upajali and vamSasiha have been used in the Ikshvaku epigraphs 
datable to the last quarter of the third century A.D. All the metrical 
compositions here followed essentially the rules laid down in the 

[oldest available manuals for the Vaidarbha style. Yet the impact 
of this new trend failed to leave a permanent mark; as a result, the 
flicker of interest manifested in the fine composition of the Sarvadeva 


temple inscription extinguished by the time Rudrapurusadatta had 
' ascended the Ikshvaku throne. 
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Four Verses in Meghaduta 


S.V. SOHONI 


- 


E could be safely said that Kalidasa was fully familiar with court 
etiquette and contemporary political conditions in India. His 
intimate knowledge of court life and protocol is clearly seen in a 
number of passages in his works. If the common assumption were 
correct that he was a court poct of Candragupta Vikramaditya II 
or some other Vikramaditya, his acqaintance with details of 
political life was satisfactorily explained. 
In the Meghadüta, there are four verses which assume greater 
significance, if their deeper meanings were analysed in this context. 
(a) Verse—11 
wd weg ef «dta faeit 
ag aa Kanya veni ATTA: | 
qanman quim: 
area ruf AAA WALA: EIU d 
This verse has interesting ancestry. 
(i) Its main idea was taken over from a stanza in Prithvi 
sükta which clearly put the Rain as the male partner of the Earth. 
ama Waah seat KAL TARA: | 
qå ama as TRTA UFR 
(i) Inthe Gathasaptaéati, there is even a more approximate 
and perhaps immediate predecessor of most of the thoughts expressed 
in this verse. 


dika aa oraaa fga TA: | 
ahaha — Uem Rafi n G.S.471 
i that apart from combining those and expres- 
T RE. aa Kalidasa has contributed a detail 


sing them in exquisite language, ^ : 
from his observation of nature, viZ. the mushroms which grow on 


the ground. 
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Bharata Mallika, the famous Bengal commentator on the 
Meghduta, has clearly brought out the deeper significance of this 
stanza in his observation quoted below— 

fas afisata T XTWEST WHAT SUIT qfa- 
sq mad Ta wem TETRA, agar yee sif, ats set 
TTA GSA THAT AT LAT AAT TT SAT YAT: FTI IR- 
ae gag, sanad ada Salt fareftesraq aah Sartor arguit Ha 
area TAA, wrap spese | Gub wr, fafenitwat 
VISITA: SEU: TAT: THAT Ag aues f ATT TY MATT SSAA: HATA T 
Tara, Aaaa cr Ter weed NATET | 
(b) Verse—4t 

aaas AGA MIRRI: 

Aaea gai akaf: daa: 

Aaaama ag — fu à 

ata ag: oaia aaisa Ut 

This is part of the description of Devagiri, which has been 
located in Mandasor district of Madhya Pradesh. Itis a small 
hillock, on which even now stands a temple of Skanda. 

The relevant aspect of this stanza has been brought out by 
Purna Sarasvati in his famous commentry on the Meghaduta, in the 
following words. 

kR rudi fine waa sega kafaara 
KATA TESTA GOA GA ATT SATA TT TAL TSA T HT OT: 
HAUS: Ba ferenda: 1 
(c) Verse—57 


qu emi Tak aonana: 
makea afer: Teta: | 
afer qe wefan Maa: 


Ka TAK AETAT: N 
There is an important clause ‘ror fauces gaga wu One may 
notice the pun on mur fart, sw was an extensively known word, 
meaning an officer Wet qui dana na qu among other meanings, 
quoted by Viswa. The primary meaning of fira is end or cessation. FT 
fara can mean, beyond the limits of the office. In the present context, 
there is clear indication that there was approach to authority after 
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the jurisdiction of the subordinate offices had ended. ‘sea’ means, ‘in 


the sequel or safe way frageda, would mean, subsequent to or 
after crossing the limits of the Government offices. sggawaT: is quite 


simple. But its implications in the manner now clarified are very 
significant. Before the limits of Government offices were crossed, 
people would not be described as having got rid of their sins—that is 
place of area of sins. 

Thus this stanza contains as definitea condemnation of ordi- 
nary court life, presenting difficulties to new entrants, as put by 
Banabhatta in the mouth of Harhsavega, in the Harsa Carita. The 
latter passage is, by and large, the most emphatic disapproval of 
court life, recorded in Sanskrit literature. But this analysis would 
show that even Kalidasa employed subtle Sarcasm in dealing with 
it. 

The basic scene, projected by this verse, is of a darbar in which 
the king has placed his foot on the footstool. That is why the phrase 
‘ardhendu-moulaih’ has been employed, deliberately; and there is 
reference to @hrilabali, corresponding to tributes which are offered 
during the darbar ceremony; and to sthira-gana-pada-praplaye or 
obtaining appointments to permanent posts. 

There is more subtle suggestion than is ordinarily suspected. 
The advice to the Cloud was ‘bhakti-namra pariyah’, i. c. move 
about with due humility, there being a pun on ‘bhakti’ which means 
either suitable bending down or devotion (which, in itself, involves 
appropriate bending down ot the body). This counsel was given by 
the poet to a party visiting the court. 

(d) Verse—56 

danang KATA HTT TAY 
adama RT Tero yay | 
ara adan qea 
Barre: foai Rang 

The gcography of the habitat of the *Sarabhas was put in ne 
Himalayan region. It may also be recalled that in his Cycle o 
Seasons, Kalidasa has referred to Sarabhas—it being commonly 
assumed that Sarabhas meant either locusts or a kind of animal, either 
imaginery or real, resembling the lion, but having eight legs. 

But it is not improbable that this was an oblique reference to 
the Sarabha kingdom whose territory was not far away from Mos 
bha. A Sarabharaja is known from an inscription of 510 A. D. It is 
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not unlikely that his dynasty had come into existence four or five 
generations earlier. 

It is worthwile examining this point further. In Raghuvarnsa, 
Chapter VII, there isa famous account of battle between Aja and 
those kings who were rejected by Indumati. This battle was suppo- 
sed to have been fought at a point on the route between the capital 
of Vidarbha and the capital of Aja’s father, viz. Ayodhya. Sarabha 
territory was not far away from this route; and the battle might 
have recalled a military campaign between armies of Ayodha and 
the armies of the rulers of this region. 

In this background, the last line of this stanza seems to be 
interesting; and the term “swanga-bhanga' i. e. destruction of one’s 
limbs or of the seven angas or political factors of the State, is 
particularly interesting. 
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The Chronological Relation 
of the Uttararamacarita 
and the Kundamala 


MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA DR. V.V. MIRASHI 


CINGE the discovery of the Sanskrit play Kundamala in 1923, the 
chronological relation of it to Bhavabhiti’s Uttararamacarita 
has become controversial. The play was ascribed by the editors to 
the Buddhist philosopher Dinnaga and therefore referred to the 
fourth or fifth century A. D. They, however, changed their opinion 
subsequently and took Dhiranaga to be its author’. Still, several 
scholars clung to their earlier view and maintained that the play was 
composed by Dinnaga. As there are several remarkable similarities 
in respect of dramatic incidents, ideas and expressions between the 
Kundamala and the Ultararamacarita, some scholars opined that 
Bhavabhiti borrowed them from the Kundamala. This view was con- 
tested by some other scholars, specially of the older generation, such 
as S. K. De, K. A. Subrahmania Iyer and A.C. Woolner, who 
thought that the author of the Kundamala was the borrower. Recently 
H. D. Sankalia has discussed this question in detail by comparing 
several passages in the two works*. He has supported the former 
view. It is proposed to discuss this question critically in the present 
article. 
| I have discussed elsewhere? the problems of the author and the 
date of the Kundamala. Ihave shown that the author of the play 
was Dhiranaga and that its date lies between the seventh and the 
cleventh century A. D. I would not repeat my arguments here, but 
would state the most important of them briefly as follows. 


l. See the advertisement of the work on the back cover of the Kaumudimahotsava 
Dakshinabharati Sanskrit Series, (1929). 

2. Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XV, pp. 322-334. 

9. Studies in Indology, Vol. I (Second ed.), pp. 56 f. 
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Verses from the Kundamala are found cited in several anthologies 
without mentioning the name of the work or of the poet. In the 
recently published Subhashilaratnakosha of Vidyakara, however the 
verse wa TH: suadfag asm: (Kundamala, IV, 20) etc. is definitely 
ascribed to Dhiranaga. Again, another verse saraatediaatiott afora- 
emerat etc. Kundamala, 1, 2) is cited in the Saduktikarnamyrila of 
Sridharadasa as that of Ravinaga? and in the unpublished Prasan- 
nasahilyarainakara as of Viranaga. I have shown that both these 
names of poets are mislections for Dhiranaga. On the other hand, 
not a single verse from the play is cited under the name of Dinnaga. 
As regards the dace of the play, we find that in its Nandi verse it 
praises Heramba (Gajanana). The worship of this god seems to have 
come into vogue towards the end of the Gupta period. He is descri- 
bed by Varahamihira (6th cen. A. D.) and referred to by Bana (7th 
cen. A. D.). Bhavabhüti (8th cen. A. D.) has devoted one verse to 
him inthe Malalimadhava. So the upper limit for the date of the 
Kundmala is the 7th cen. A. D. Its lower limit is fixed by the Subha- 
shitaratnakosha of Vidyakara (llth cen. A. D.), which is the earliest 
anthology to cite some verses from it. So the date of the play lies 
between the seventh and eleventh centuries A. D. 

Both the Utiararamacarila and the Kundamala derive their plots 
from the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana of Valmiki. There are seve- 
ral incidents, ideas and expressions which appear similar in the two 
plays. So their chronological relation has become very controversial. 
For solving this problem we must examine critically the similar inci- 
dents, ideas and expressions in the two plays. For this we shall have 
to refer to their plots frequently. It is, therefore, necessary to sum- 
marise them for the sake of those who may not have read the two 
works. 

The Utiararamacarita. This play of Bhavabhiti has seven Acts. 
The action in thefirst Act begins soon after the coronation of 
Rama. Vasistha, Arundhati and the queen-mothers have gone to 
the hermitage of RisyaSriiga to attend his sacrifice of twelve 
years: They send a message to Rama that he should always please 
his subjects by his rule. They also enjoin him to satisfy any longings 


that Sita may have in her pregnancy, Thereafter, Laksmana 


4. Vidyakara, Subhasitaratnakosha (Harward Ori ies 
5. Sadiktikarnamrita (ed. by HD, Sharma). p. oes ALL 
6. Subhasitaratnakosha, P. 11. « 
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shows to Rama and Sita the pictures painted on the walls of the 
palace depicting their life in exile. When they come to the scene 
of the Jrimbhaka missiles, Rama telles Sita that the missiles would 
attend on her progeny. When they come to the scene of crossing the 
Ganga in the course of their journey in exile, Rama requests the 
river to look after the well-being of Sita. Sita longs to visit the 
hermitages on the banks of the river and bathe in its cool and holy 
water. Rama asks Laksmana to fetch a chariot for the purpose. In 
the meanwhile Sita feels tired and falls asleep on the arm of Rama. 
Just then comes the spy Durmukha, who whispers to Rama the scan- 
dalous reports about Sita. Rama is extremely grieved, but resolves 
to abandon Sita to please his subjects. While leaving her, he calls 
upon the goddess Earth to look after her daughter (Sita) (Act I). 
The scene of the second Act is laid in the Dandaka forest. 
Atreyi, an elderly student of Valmiki, comes to the forest in search 
of teachers of Vedanta like Agastya. From her conversation with 
the sylvan deity Vasanti, we learn that some years ago Valmiki had 
received from a deity two infants named Kusa and Lava, whom as 
fosterfather he has brought up and taught all lores. Atreyi could not 
keep pace with them in learning. Besides, the sage was then engaged 
in composing a great poem on the life of Rama. So Atreyi had to leave 
his hermitage and come to the Deccan for instruction. Thereafter, 
Rama comes there in search of the Sudra ascetic, Sambika who was 
practising austerities against the dictates of the Sastras. Rama 
kills him, butthe victim assumes a divine form and tells Rama 
about the surrounding Dandaka forest. He then goes to pay his 
respects to Agastya, but comes back with the sage's message to Rama 
that he should pay a visit to his hermitage before returning to 
` Ayodhya (Act II). AA a $ 
The scene of the third Act is laid in the vicinity of Paricavati. 
After visiting Agastya’s hermitage Rama goes to Paficavatt. where 
he had spent some years in company with Sita during their exile. 
When he sees the old familiar scenes he faints again and again, but 
is brought back to consciousness by Sita by the touch of T 
hand. Knowing that Rama would visit Paficavati ur e 
would be overwhelmed with grief. Ganga had brought Emm P 
when she came to see Godavari for some domestic rite. By her 
iex has made Sita invisible even to a syl- 
supernatural pows Gaast i i laces, beasts and 
van deity like Vasanti. who is showing the various p. esi 
birds of the forest to Rama. At the site of the pale and emacia 
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Rama, overwhelmed with grief on account of separation from her, 
Sita, who was previously full of resentment against him, gradually 
softens and finally absolves him of all wrong when she comes to 
know that instead of marrying again, he has got a golden image of 
her made to serve as his sahadharmavarini in the performance of the 
A$vamedha sacrifice, which he commenced. (Act IIT) 

The scene of the fourth Act is laid in the hermitage of Valmiki. 
Janaka, the father of Sita, has come to see his old friend Valmiki. 
Just then Vasistha, Arundhati and the queen-mothers also come 
there after the completion of Risya$riüga's twelve-year sacrifice. 
The sacrificial horse, let loose by Rama to wander over the earth, 
comes to the hermitage. Lava, feeling incensed at the proclamation 
of the guardians of the horse, captures it and becomes ready to fight 
with them (Act IV). 

The scene of Act V is laid outside the hermitage of Valmiki. 
Lava has routed the guardians of the horse, but as he turns to talk 
to Candraketu, the son of Laksmana, who was in charge of the 
horse, the soldiers harass him. So, to silence them, Lava uses the 
Jrimbhaka missiles, Both Candraketu and his charioteer are sur- 
prised to see Lava using the missiles as they knew that they had 
been given by Visvamitra only to Rama and to noncelse. After 
some altercation Lava and Candraketu repair to a place suitable 
for fighting (Act V). 

Act VI opens with the fight of Lava and Candraketu. Rama, 
who is returning from the Dandaka forest, sees it from his aerial car 
and alights between them. He asks both to stop fighting. Candraketu 
introduces Lava to him. Rama feels unaccountably attracted to- 
wards him. Just then there comes Kusa, who had gone to deliver a 
dramatised portion of the Ramayana to the sage Bharata. Rama asks 
the boys to recite some verses from the Ramayana, but when they 
do so, they bring very painful memories to his mind. In the mcan- 
while, it is announced that Vasistha, Valmiki, Arundhati and the 
queen-mothers, having heard of the fight of Lava and Candraketu, 
are coming towards the field of battle, Rama then goes to mect 
them (Act VI). 
2 eure vu of Act VII is laid on the bank of the Ganga, where 

se Valmiki has gathered all people of the realm and also all 
gods, demons and Icaders of birds, beasts etc. to witness a play 
composed by himself, depicting the events that occurred after 
Laksmana had abandoned Sitt near his hermitage, which he had 
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come to know by his supernatural powers. The play was direct 
Bharata and acted by the celestial nymphs. Thi " a en 
ora play within a play. In it Sita is shown to have thrown herself 
into the stream of the Ganga after Laksmana went back. There she 
gives birth to two sons. She is received by the Goddesses Prithivt and 
Ganga, who console her. Just then the Jrimbhaka missiles attend on 
the twins. Prithivi asks Sita not to put an end to her life, but to nurse 
the children until they are weaned. Here the one-act play ends. Just 
then the stream of the Ganga undergoes violent agitation and there 
emerge from it Prithivi and Ganga together with Sita, whom they 
hand over to Arundhati, Arundhati then calls upon the people 
assembled there if they are convinced of Sita’s chastity. All people 
respectfully bow to Sita and gods strew heavenly flowers over her. 
Sita is then united with Rama, her children and other relatives and 
the play ends happily. 

Though-Bhavabhiti has taken the theme of the play from the 
Ramayana, he has made several changes in it while casting it into 
a dramatic mould. The twelve-year sacrifice of RisyaSringa, the 
consequent absence, from Ayodhya, of all elderly persons, and the 
picture-gallery scene in the first act, the meeting of Vasanti and 
Atreyi in the second act, the whole of the third act, in which Sita, 
brought by Ganga purposely to Dandakaranya, sees the pale and 
emaciated Rama, listens to his lamentations on her account, 
revives him when he faints and is finally reconciled to him, the 
incidents of the fourth act in which Janaka meets Kausalya, sees 
and is attracted towards Lava, those of the fifth and sixth acts viz. 
the fight of Lava and Candraketu, Rama’s meeting Lava and Kusa, 
his conjecture based on various reasons that Ku$a and Lava are his 
own sons and finally the Garbhangtaka in the seventh act as well as 
the miraculous emergence of Sita from the stream of the Ganga and 
her union with Rama, her sons and other relatives—all these are 
entirely original and bespeak Bhavabhüti's skill in plot-construction. 
The language and characterisation in the play are equally superb. 

The Kundamala—Let us next take the Kundamala and summarise 
its plot. The play has six acts. The scene of the first act is laid 
near the bank of the Ganga. where Laksmana has brought Sita 
in a chariot. He tells Rama's message to her viz. that he is 
abandoning her for fear of public scandal and that he would not 
marry again, but would use her image as his dharma-palnt in a 
sacrifice. This reference, by Rama, to a future sacrifice is both 
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inopportune and unlikely. Sita says that her grief has been com- 
pletely removed by that message. She then sends her message to 
Rama. Laksmana then calls upon sages, sylvan deities, rivers etc. 
to take care of Sita. This invocation, unlike that in the 
Uttara-Ramacarita, has no dramatic significance; for unlike Bhavabhuti, 
Dhiranaga has made no use of it hereafter. . It is evidently a feeble 
attempt to imitate Bhavabhuti. The sage Valmiki comes to know 
about Sita and takes her to his hermitage. While going with him, Sita 
vows that she would offer a garland of Kunda flowers to the Ganga 
every day; if she delivers safely. 


The scene of the second act is laid in the hermitage of 
Valmiki. Ku$a aud Lava, to whom Sita had given birth, have now 
growa up. Rama is going to commence the A$vamedha sacrifice 
soon, for which materials have been collected in the Naimisaranya. 
Sita’s friend Vedavati teases her that Rama would take another 
wife for the sacrifice. Sita should have referred to Rama’s previous 
message in reply, but, strange as it may appear, she only says that 
she has control over his heart and not over-his hand! Just then 
there comes a messenger to announce that Rama is going to com- 
mence the Asvamedha sacrifice in the neighbouring Naimisa forest. 
He is waiting for Valmiki, after whose arrival he would perform the 
diksa (initiation) ceremony. All the inmates of the hermitage are 
therefore, asked to proceed to the Naimisaranya. Sita then goes 


to perform an auspicious rite for the journey to Naimisaranya of 
Kusa and Lava (Act II). 


The scene of the third act is laid in the Naimisa forest. In 
the interlude to it a hermit complains, like the VidUsaka in the 
second act of the Sakuntala, that he has been completely exhausted 


by the journey in the height of summer and that his feet have 
become sore. In the main act Rama and Laksmana see a garland 


of kunda flowers floating in the stream of the Gomati, which comes 

to the feet of Rama. Rama recognises it as woven by Sita. 

Laksmana proposes that they should go against the stream to trace 

where it came from. They reach the vicinity of Valmiki's hermit- 

age, where Rama sees and recognises the foot-prints of Sita. Then 

there comes Sita who says that she has bathed in the Ganga and 
——— Mele 


7. Rama is not likely to have on this occasion thought of the sacrifice which he 
performed several ycars afterwards, 
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offered a garland of the Kunda flowers to it.3 Now she would gather 
flowers for offering them to guests. Then she sces Rama, who is 
overwhelmed with grief es the sight of the forest brings painful 
memories of the Dandakaranya to his mind. This is evidently in 
imitation of the Utlarar@macarita, where Rama actually sees Danda- 
karanya. Sita also feels very much grieved to see Rama lamenting 
for her (Act ITI). 

In the fourth act Sita comes to a step-well (dirghika) in the 
forest. She has worn the uitariya (upper garment) which had been 
presented to her by the sylvan deity Mayavati at Citrakuta. As 
the womenfolk of the hermitage would not feel at ease if they are 
seen by men, Valmiki has, by his supernatural powers, arranged that 
they would be invisible to men at the step-well) So Sita, though 
actually present there is not seen by Rama when he, accompanied 
by Valmiki’s disciple Kanva, comes to the step-well. He sces, 
however, the reflection of Sita. He sees also the utlartya, which he 
snatches away. He then throws off his own ullartya, which Sita 
picks up. She finds that it is unscented. From this she infers that 
Rama has not married again. Here Dhiranaga has imitated the 
Mricchakatika as shown below. 

In the fifth act Rama asks his friend Vidusaka why he did 
not prevent him when he abandoned Sita. This question recalls a 
similar one in the Sakuntala. Then there come Kuša and Lava. 
Rama feels attracted towards them and takes them on his lap. 
Immediately Vidusaka cries out, ‘O, leave them, leave them! I 
have heard from the people of Saketa that ifanybody, not born in 
the family of Raghu, sits on this throne, his head would be shattered 


to pieces! This incident recalls a similar one in the Sakuntala (Act 


8. She says that she has offered the Kundamala in worship of the Ganga 
) 5 She had evidently offered it in the strcam of es 
ba . . LI ` . . he says t at 
Gomati which is a tributary of the Ganga. But it is stran that s 
she had bathed in the Ganga then. See— waar ana Yaa 
micii Hat aka eager aut gemit sam t 
Dhirannga has evidently confused the Ganga and the Gomati here, : 
9. Though the ladics of the hermitage were themselves invisible, their reflections 
could be scen. The ladies would have objected to this also. Dhirannga does 


not seem to have thought of this ! 
a ta asks Vidügaka how he never talked about 
10. In thc Sakuntala Dusyanta $ es d about 


Sakuntala. Sec—"4"1 
qafa dere TATA ATA | (Act VI) 

ll. Itis strange that Rama docs not know a 
that very throne for ten years ! 


bout this though he was sitting on 
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VII), in which a similar idea occurs about the amulet of protection 
(raksakarandaka) tied on the wrist of Sarvadamana. Rama comes 
to know some particulars about the two boys which seem to point to 
their being his own sons. This makes him uneasy. He asks 
Laksmana to gather all people for listening to the boys’ recitation 
of the Ramayana composed by Valmiki. 


In the sixth act Kuga and Lava sing in the assembly the story 
of the Ramayana up to the abandonment of Sita in a forest. They 
do not know the later portion of it, but that is sung by Kanva, a 
disciple of Valmiki. Then all assembled there come to know that 
Kufa and Lava are the sons of Rama and Sita. Rama as well as 
Kuga and Lava faint at this unexpected turn of the story, but Sita, 
who comes there with Valmiki, brings them back to consciousness. 
Valmiki then rebukes Rama for having abandoned his innocent 
wife and asks Sita to prove her chastity. Sita then calls upon the 
divine Earth to bear witness to it. Just then the Goddess comes 
out of the Patala and testifies to the chastity of Sita. All people 
then bow to Sita. Thereafter Valmiki crowns Ku$a as the king of 
the earth and his brother Lava as Yuvaraja. 


From the summary of the plot of the Kundamila given above 
it will be seen that Dhiranaga has mostly followed Valmiki in the 
construction of the plot, though he has made a few changes in it for 
dramatic effect. Thus, the reference to Sita’s ultartya presented by 
Mayavati, her being invisible at the step-well in the Naimisa forest, 
Rama’s conjecture from various circumstances that Ku$a and Lava 
are his own sons and finally the happy ending of the play are main 
alterations which Dhiranaga has made in the original story. They 
are fewer and far less striking than those made by Bhavabhiti in the 
Uttara-Ramacarita. 

: The main incident which is common to both the Uttara-Rama- 
carila and the Kundamala is Sita's being invisible and her restoring 
Rama to consciousness when he faihts owing to overwhelming grief. 
Scholars are not agreed as regards the originality of this incident. 
Some think that Bhavabhüti has borrowed it from the Kundamala, 
while others hold the opposite view. If we examine the treatment 
of this incident in the two plays we shall be convinced that the 
latter is the correct view. Bhavabhuti has inserted that incident 
in his play with a definite dramatic purpose, viz. to convince Sita 
about Rama’s intense love for her and thus to bring about reconci- 
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liation in her heart. That purpose is admirably served by that 
incident. Sita at first refers to Rama quite indifferently as Raja 
(king!?), but later, when she sees him overwhelmed with grief 
at the sight of the various places, beasts and birds of the 
Dandakaranya, which bring to his mind painful memories of the 
life spent there in company with her, she is moved to tears and 
refers to him as Aryaputra.? She even blames the sylvan deity 
Vasanti for showing those places etc. to him.“ The corrcs- 
ponding scene in the fourth Act ofthe Kundamala serves no such 
purpose. Sit says in the first Act that Rama’s message has removed 
the grief of separation from her heart. Rama goes to the step-well 
because his eyes are troubled by the sacrificial smoke. He sees 
Sitz's reflection in the water of the step-well, but does not see Sita 
herself. He sees, however, Sita’s uéfartya, which he snatches away. 
He faints at the sight of Sita's pale face aad dishevelled hair 
and is restored to consciousness by Sita's embrace. It would be 
obvious to any . dispassionate critic that the scene is full of 
incongruities'® and is evidently suggested by its counterpart in the 
Ultara-Ramacarita. 

K.K. Dutta, however, thinks that Bhavabhüti is the borrower 
on the ground that he has used the name Ghaya-ainka for the third 
act of the Utlara-Ramacarita, though there is really no chaya or 
reflection of Sita referred to in the play. On the other hand the 
Kundamala has, in the corresponding passage, used the chaya or 
reflection of Sita for dramatic effect. Dutta thinks that. Bhavabhüti 


taking a clue from the Kundamala has named the third act of his 
play as Ghaya-anka. He regards this as a deciding factor which 
clinches the issue. Says he, “We have seen before that the invisible 
Sitz in the Kundamala is really a Chaya-Sita, being a watery reflec- 
tion of the real Sita, which was visible to Rama, while Bhavabhüti s 
Sita was not visible to Rama at all and it is only her touch that 


Rama received. So she cannot behold as a chaya in any acceptable 


—— 


19. Sec, fascurstfegrorerat t TT | (Act III). 
13. See, facut wi sper HAUS AMOS ATS eT COT 
aeaeaie miga «x 1 (Loc. cit.) : 
14. See, ada afa arated «TT AA Tamiya aa Kana 1 (Loc. cit.) 
15. We have pointed out that the hermit ladies would have objected even to their 
reflections being scen by men at the step-well, 
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sense of the term chaya in Sanskrit. It then becomes obvious that 
Bhavabhüti was so much impressed by the idea of Dinnaga's watery 
reflection of the invisible Sita that he could not check the tempta- 
tion of using the very term chaya, though it was a misnomer, for 
his third act.'!* 

Dutta does not seem to know that the word chaya denotes 
various senses such as shadow, reflection, image, lustre, beauty and 
resemblance. It denotes also the meaning of nightmare or hallu- 
cination.” It is in this sense that Bhavabhuti had used that word 
in the term chaya-anka in the colophon of the third act of his 
Uttara-Ramacarita. Rama thinks that what he felt as the touch of 
Sita’s hand was only a hallucination; for otherwise, how is it that 
even the sylvan deity Vasanti does not see Sita if she is actually 
present here. Bhavabhiti has thus used the word in the right sense. 
It seems that Dhiranaga took a clue from the use of that word in 
the Utiara-Ramacarita, and taking it in another sense (viz. reflection) 
he has utilised it for the scene of Sita’s reflection in the fourth act 
of the Kundamala. 

It is not only for this scene that Dhiranaga has obtained a clue 
from Bhavabhüti's play. He has derived from it some other sug- 
gestions also. Take, for instance, the scene of the picture-gallery 
in the first act of the Uttara-Ramacarita. While seeing the pictures 
painted on the walls, Rama comes to that of the crossing of the 
river Ganga while Rama and others were going into exile. He then 
prays to the river to look after Sita, Later, he makes a similar 
prayer to the Goddess Earth when he decides to abandon Siti ina 
forest. Both these prayers are significantly used by Bhavabhuti; for 
in the last act we find that both Ganga and Earth say to Rama that 
they have done as requested by him as they had taken care of Sita 
When he threw herself into the stream of the Ganga just before 
delivery. We have a similar scene in the Kundamala. When 
Lakgmana leaves Sita on the bank of the Ganga, he prays to the 
_Lokapalas, Bhagirathi, the sages of lapovana, sylvan deities etc. to 
16. Kundamala, ed. by K.K, Dutta, p. 200. 
17. a Sea Dictionaries of Monier-Williams and V.S. Apte. The word 

Is sense in the following verse of the Bhagavata Purana (VIII, 3, 14)— 
aae mimaa | 
RA RTT À TA: I 
n this— 


maafi CUT Nan uer fafcia feraira qiam i 


, 
See, Sridhara's commentary o 
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take care of Sita; but this prayer has no dramatic significance as it is 
not connected with any future event as in Bhavabhuti's play. 


These instances (and they can be multiplied further) show that 
Bhavabhiti is a far greater dramatist. He had very fertile imagina- 
tion. He has invented several new scenes in the Ullara-Ramacarita. 
So he is not likely to have drawn upon the Kundamala for this single 
scene of the invisible Sita. On the other hand, Dhiranaga, who 
mostly follows Valmiki's Ramayana in the plot of the Kundamala and 
who has made very few changes in the original story, must have 
been indebted to Bhavabhiti for the corresponding scene in the 
Kundamala. 

It is not only Bhavabhüti to whom Dhiranga is indebted for 
some scenes in the Kundamala. He has borrowed some incidents and 
ideas from Kalidasa and Sudraka also. For instance, the complaint 
of the hermit in the second act of that play that he has become 
quite exhausted by travelling in summer and that his feet have 
become sore is evidently suggested by a similar scene in the second 
act of the Sakuntala. The story about the shattering of the head of 
the person who, not being a descendant of Raghu, datres to sit on the 
throne in Ayodhya. is obviously suggested by the similar case of the 
raksa-karandaka of Sarvadamana in the seventh act of the Sakuntala. 
The incident in the fourth act of the arde in s E Sd 

ama that he has not married a 1 
from the unre aep hts in the Mricchakatika in which 


evidently suggested by a si ti : 
i the second pravaraka of Carudatta that 
Vasantasena infers from Ce ane 


j leasures. 
he is not aversc to the enjoyment of p 
that in all these scenes itis Dhiranaga who 1s the borrower. am 
same is also probably the case in regard to the scene of the Chaya- 
i ala. 
sa Ae dents that Dhiranaga is indebted to 


i in stray inci 
Bh ead pi brcrowed several ideas and expressions from 
Bhavabhütis plays. Scholars have cited several examples of close 


similarities in the plays of the two dramatists. We may cite some 

ore instances here. 
k 1) Uttara When Sita learns that Rama has angen a 
s image of her to serve as his saha-dharmacarimi in the vame- 


dha sacrifice, she Sy" ta hears the message of Rama that 


. (Act I) When Si : : c 
e deme add be his dharma-paint in a sacrifice, she exclaims 
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In both these passages the same idea is expressed almost in the 
same words. 

(2) Uttara, (Act 11I)—While asking the aerial car to stop in 
Paüchavatt, Rama says, (af mar, wat Wa) hearing these 
words, Sita becomes horripilated and says, sra, Amefa: 
Haag Urea wap siae Ka Kah weggaan a 

Kunda. (Act III) —When Rama calls out to Laksmana in the 
Naimisaranya, Sita, who is near the step-well, says, “rda menaa- 
orate aduan ana TR daan | 

In both these passages there is the same idea that Rama’s voice 
resembles the thunder of a cloud and, what is more, it is expressed 
in almost the same words. 

(3) Uttara, (III, 13)—Tamasa thus describes the state of 
Sita's heart when she sees the pale and emaciated Rama— 


deed mam wo um faaam- 

feat Aissa westefewafua i 

Ta serre rasta temor, 

mad sec ga gae gan 
Kunda. (III) Sita herself describes her own state on seeing 
Rama in Naimisa forest—aet qe eft fede, oae sf wey: oferta 
EST, frepitr afaa: aiia gerenvar, tar agam: g mada eat getah 
aqa, aa wafümrestfr eres 1 aiga Aaien 1 


In both the passages the agitated state of Sita’s mind is des- 


TEH in the same manner, though not exactly in the same 
words. 


(4) Uttara, (I, 45)—While abandoning Sita, Rama says, 
Tang Aka fea: dgan | 
But akar Ta AKA teagan u 


Kunda. (I)—Laksmana, 
leaving her there, says, 


SUN eaeerfaerewfefasreat imagoa aerate 
: 5 


The first passage compares Sita 
with a domestic bird and the 
about to be killed. In both the 

(5) Ultara. (VI, 12) 


who is taking Sita to a forest for 


» who is going to be abandoned, 
second with a domestic deer, both 

basic idea is the same. 

—When Rama fecls that his grief has 
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subsided and its place has been taken by affection on seeing Lava, 
he exclaims, 
asa Kamar: Asa X- 
4 aq afi Maa: deat 
farafa fe Karaan yeda 
aa a Kasar AKA: Ul 
Kunda. (V)—Rama's eyes become full of tears when he sees 
Kusa and Lava. He then exclaims, 
ATTRA BUT akan arahan: wenmufe da: | 
fewer fe Ananda aka wem i 
In both the underlying idea is the same viz., one’s heart is 
attracted by some unknown cause on certain occasions. In both 
the passages the same idea of the moon-stone oozing at the rise of 
the moon is seen. 
(6) Uttara, (ILI, 27)—Vasanti describes how Rama used to 
flatter Sita with endearments during their life in Pafichavati— 
cq aa EN EM. 
d BEL SEU 
gefafa: e qut 
qua MARN ffe t d 
Kunda. (1, 14)—Laksmana thus delivers the message of Rama 
to Sita— 
ei &fa Fear aa 3 
aa TKA ART 


In both the verses the same idea is present though the expres- 


sion of it is different. 
(7) Utiara. (I, 12 
thus describes Rama's forest-life— 
qaaa ag Wm C! 
ag ATER TATA queue ATAU 
. va thus describes the Naimisaranya to 


da. (IV, 5)—Kan n LUE. . 
oe [os of 3 Iksvaku family used to retire in the evening 


of their life— 


)—In the picture-gallery scene. Laksmana 
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maaan vad fafa 
qiza: manatatasa ATTA | 
gama: Galera AAA 
fuae SWR N 
In both the same idea is present. 
Dhiranaga has drawn upon the Malat?-Madhava also for some 
ideas. See the following— 


(8) Malatz. (Act V)—Malati, who has been taken to a temple 
of Candika for immolation, thus addresses her lover Madhava— 


gl da maa, Kran usw: ada TA: | 
TAT A Kk ero Kan wr: aa 


Kunda.—When Rama exclaims, ‘How can I desist from 
lamenting for Sita ?’, the invisiblc Sita says to herself— 


TW A Ha: ada, w^ ud setae TTT I 


In both these passages, the same idea is expressed in nearly the 
same words. 

The close similarity in these and numerous other passages, 
pointed out by other scholars should leave no doubt that one of these 
two—Bhavabhtti and Dhiranaga must have imitated the ideas and 
expressions of the other. But scholars are not agreed as to who is 
the borrower. Some, pointing to the simple and straightforward 
style of Dhiranaga as compared with the ornate and somewhat 
laboured style of Bhavabhüti, say that the latter is the borrower. 
We should remember in this connection that style is individualistic. 
Both Bana and Harsa lived in the same age; but whereas Harsa 
uses a simple style in his plays, Bana writes in a style full of com- 
pounds and puns on words. Besides, Dhiranaga has imitated not 
only Bhavabhiti but also Kalidasa in several places. Some note- 
worthy instances of this may be cited here— 


(1) Kunda. (IV, 73)— 
queer Sa Mena 
(aka Taggart aan 
kearah amat “ai 
KEK e Kana QT: Ut 
The idea that the trees in the Naimisa forest had marks of 
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ropes with which elephants were tied to them is evidently suggested 
by a similar idea in the following verse of the Raghuvarnja. (IV, 76) 
MEMS WIN HIST HAA: | 
Tea Kara: miga AA: N 
(2) Kunda. (IV, 8) 
Rafananta suaka 
gukin kafan I 
Gai at dw Ti 
amaga fadia u 
The idea in this verse is obviously suggested by the following 
verse in the Raghuvam$a— 


PRATAP AARC AMAA TATA: d 
MATA TS HANAA EAA TATA MATT t 
(3) Kunda. (I, 18) 
wa aia afer gfi fave 
Jasa Matana: wet wafer 
qe crater fasa faster adi 
BM LM ES ME 
The same idea occurs in the following verse of the Sakuntala. 
(IV, 12) 
wafer yt: feaiT AIT: | 
magaga ë Pangako TT: 
(4) Kunda. (VI, 15)— 
a va wat mmm: 
atargareat + UATARA: l 
aqaa freagragrat 
qifan taf: N 
The camparison of Rama and Laksmana with the star 
Punarvasu occurs also in the following verse of the Raghuvamsa. 
(XI, 6) 
at fatgarctfrarfaat at maan fea: TAZ | 
wed ew fraai faits: quaeque AT: N 


Such instances can further be multiplied. But what has been 


cited above should be sufficient to convince any unbiassed reader 
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that Dhiranaga often borrowed his ideas from the works of his pre- 
decessors. We have seen above that he is indebted to Bhavabhiti 
for several scenes in the Kundamala. He seems to have borrowed 
several ideas and expressions also from the Uliara-Ramacarita of 
Bhavabhüti. 


Some scholars may point, in this connection, to a few incidents 
and expressions for which Bhavabhüti himself is indebted to 
Kalidasa.!? As a matter of fact, no poet is absolutely free from 
this charge. Kalidasa himself has borrowed several ideas and 
expressions from Valmiki’s Ramayana. As Rajasekhara says, «aąītfr 
qar qa qaa 2 ‘All writers draw upon their predecessors.’ But 
while judging this matter of indebtedness, we must take into consi- 
deration the literary calibre and the general tendency of the two 
authors in question. From this point of view Bhavabhiti will be 
found to be far superior to Dhiranaga in respect of plot-construction, 
originality of conception and power of expression. As shown before, 
he has completely transformed the original story of the Ramayana by 
inventing several incidents and using them with dramatic effect. 
He is not likely to have drawn upon the Kundamala for the single 
scene of the invisible Sita. Again, he was Vasya-vak. He hada 
wonderful command over the Sanskrit language and was a veritable 
master of style. He was in no need of borrowing a few ideas .and 
expressions from a mediocre poet of the type of Dhiranaga. 


The foregoing discussion will, I hope, convince any impartial 
reader that it is Dhiranaga who is the borrower. As Bhavabhuti is 
known to have flourished in the first quarter of the eighth century 
A. D., Dhiranaga must be placed later than A. D. 750. It is not 


possible to fix a more definite date for him in the present state of 
our knowledge. 


— ET 

18. For instance, the scene in the sixth act of the Uttara-Ramacarita in which Rama 
conjectures from various circumstances that Kuga and Lava may be his own 
p was evidently suggested by a similar scene in the seventh act of the 
akuntala in which Dusyanta makcs a similar conjecture about Sarvadamana. 

In the Malati-Madhava, Act IX, in which Madhava addresses the cloud and the 
birds and beasts of the forest about Malati was also probably suggested by a 
ru scene in the Vikramorvastya in which Purüravas makes inquiries about 

ds Ld MEE “ for similarities in description, compare the 
Siena D € Uttara-Ramacarita (IV, 4) with that in the 


19. Kagyamimamsa, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, p. 61. 
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The Dance-Dramas of India 
DR. NARAYANA MENON 


IN India today there is no ‘Contemporary Music Theatre’. By 
that I mean that India has no operatic works or other works for 
the stage in which music plays a significant part which can be 
described as ‘modern’. By ‘modern’ I mean a work which uses 
idioms and techniques which are contemporary, which alone are 
adequate for the expression of a modern consciousness. 


Opera, as understood in the West, does not exist in India. The 
word is however often used loosely to refer to musical works which 
relate a story. The earliest of such works is Jayadeva’s Gila Govinda. 
We know the text of the work, but though there are indications of 
the ragas used etc., we do not know with any degree of exactitude 
the actual music used. Jayadeva belongs to the llth century. 
Some 400 years later we come across a work like Gauripati Kauyam 
which has the germs of ‘opera’ in it. From then on, there are 
records of works in a kind of form generally referred to as 
‘Soolamangalam’ plays. These must have been the models for 
Thyagaraja, the great South Indian Composor (1767-1847) who 
composed some significant works like Prahladavijayam and Nauka 
Charitram., often referred to as operas. They are certainly musical 
works composed for the stage, but they are hardly ever performed 
as such. Gopalakrishna Bharati's Nandanar Gharitram, a compara- 
tively recent work, is operatic in form and the story of the 
Harijan (untouchable) Nandanar achieving salvation 1s realised with 


some dramatic force. 
The Radio has made good use of some of these works but 
there is no real tradition of stage representation. 


e recent experiments in the north of 


There have been som ME UAE 


presenting on the stage popular ballads in a 
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style. Two recent productions—Heera Ranjha and Sohni Mahwal—were 
based on Punjabi ballads and produced with an amateur cast. The 
vocal parts were charming musically, but the ‘orchestral’ accompa- 
niment and introductions were poorly and amateurishly scored and 
were not keeping with the character and quality of the ballads. 
Neither of these could be described ‘modern’ in the musical idiom 
used nor in the techniques of production. Bui they indicate possibi- 
lities of a new genre on the Indian stage. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s several stage works like Syama, Mayar 
Khela, Tasher Desa, Citrahgada and others, have a style and character 
of their own. They are dramatic productions with plenty of songs 
and dancing. When Tagore himself produced them, his august 
presence and authoritative direction gave them a distinction that 
was new to the Indian stage. Tagore was a fertile and inventive 
genius in many spheres of life, but his music does not stand serious 
analysis. The songs clothed in moving and beautiful Bengali words 
touch every Bengali, but that is a different matter. 


India has a long and distinguished tradition in the field 
of dance-dramas. This tradition has to be seen and evaluated 


against the whole background of classical drama and dance in 
India. 


The word used for drama was Wataka, and the players referred 
to as Natas. Now Nata can mean an actor or a dancer. One thing 
is clear. The line of demarcation between dance and drama was a 
thin one. Every dramatic performance had something of the charac- 
ter of what we would today describe as dance-drama. Every Nata 
had to be, and, in fact was, an actor, dancer and musician. He had 
to be a master of abhinaya—all aspects of it—angika, vacika, aharya 
and sdaivika. This is an indication of the training, the discipline of 
the actor. We often come across expressions like natakam nanrituh— 
they danced a play; (Harivamsa 200 A. D. in Visnuparvan Or 
Sattaam naccidavvam—a Saltaka is to be danced or acted (Karpüraman- 


jari 1000 A.D.). The spectators were referred to as preksakas, those 
who watched a preks@ or a spectacle. 


There were, naturally, several types of plays and the accent or 
emphasis on words or dance or music varied a great deal from play 
to play ranging from what we would today call drama to opera or 
ballet or dance-drama. (The Nataka, the Prakarana the Samavakara 
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the Jhamriga and the shorter prahasana where the closest to what we 
would today call opera or ballet). 


The only form of traditional Sanskrit Drama that has come 
down to us is the Kudiyattam of Kerala. These are acted and danced 
by a community of Kerala called Chakyars and the performances are 
normally confined to the precincts of the temple and take place in a 
kind of temple theatre called Koothambalam. Recently, very recently, 
one Chakyar party was persuaded to take Küdiyaltam out of the 
temple, and in fact, outside Kerala, and performances were given in 
Madras, Delhi, Varanasi. The repertoire of Kudiyattam contains 
many works dating from the third to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. S@kuntala is said to have been in their repertoire, but has 
not been performed within living memory. But many of Bhasa's 
plays are in the repertoire, and so are Harsa's plays including 
Nagananda. Among the most popular and most frequently perfor- 
med works are Kula$ekhara Verman’s Subhadra-Dhanafijaya and 
Tapati-Samvarana, Bhasa's Swapnavasavadatla was also a universal 
favourite. 

. Kudiyattam is a highly stylised art, the actors using elaborate 
make-up, the story being unfolded with great artistry and subtlety 
through dance, music and commentary. The abhinaya of the chakyars 
in Kudiyattam is perhaps the most highly developed and integrated 
art of its kind and every aspect of it is fully explored. 

The Angikabhinaya, the communication of ideas through gestures 
is closely based on the JVatyasastra. This is done ina meticulously 
detailed style, the actor-dancer often spending hours on a single 
verse. The aAuryübhingya is also important—the correct make-up 
and costume for character. The later Kathakali of Kerala has 
borrowed much in both these aspects of abhinaya from Kudiyattam. 
The types of Kathakali characters now familiar to us as Pacca (Green 
denoting noble princes) Katihi (regal, but haughty), Kari etc., are 
all derived from Kudiyattam types. E 

Kudiyattam also gives much importance to Vacikabhinaya, the 
correct mode of speech (verse or prose) and perfect intonation in 
song. There are special ragas for recitatives, others for eee 
Finally there is Sativikabhinaya, the expression of internal x A 
feelings. Thisis a difficult art calling for perfect contro ie 
facial muscles. Through the finally controlled are e 23 
eyes, the eye-brows, the lips, the cheeks, without the 
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hands, the actor is able to recreate the Stobha, the facial expression, 
the mood, unfailingly. : : 

A play may take several nights to perform, so detailed is the 
exposition, so engrossing the interpretation. Kudiyaftam has the 
stylistic economy, the perfection of a great Noh play. Everything is 
controlled, tight and the communication itself is at a high sustained 
level. 

As Dhanarijaya, an early Medieval critic said, the Rasika's or 
Prekgaka's (spectator's or observer's) capacity for appreciation is as. 
the perfection achieved by the actor/dancer. A full appreciation of 
the art can come only through the cultivated sensibility of the 
audience. The actor/dancer merely creates the conditions. The 
artist and the audience must share a common approach, a common 
inspiration and a common fulfilment. This final stage of fulfilment, 
Dhanafijaya describes asa kind of ‘intellectual ecstacy devoid of 
conceptual contacts’ in which statements of facts and details of 
execution have no independent existence. This is the very ‘summit 
of being’ impossible to analyse and get in the likeness of our very 
being. 

The Kathakali of Kerala owes much to Kudiyattam. Itisina 
way, a secular form of Kudiyattam which was developed some thrce 
hundred years ago. This is pure dance-drama. The characters do 
not speak or sing. It is the most dramatic form of Indian dancing 
with the gestures and technique of Kudiyattam acquiring a kind of 
masculine vitality. The themes are, like those of Kudiyattam, drawn 
from the great Hindu epics. Performances last a -whole night and 
are usually given in the open air. The dancers used make-up and 
head-gear which are similar to those used in Kudiyattam but are even 
more elaborate and majestic giving the characters an unearthly 
heroic quality. An ornamented curtain held by two people at their 


, end, and one or two low Stools, are all the decor and props used. 


The dancers do everything else, 

They describe the scene, they describe themselves, they relate 
the story, they act it, dance it and comment on it. Here, the dance 
is the thing. A formal stage and any elaborate decor will be merely 
a distraction and any transplantation of this art on to the stage will 
have to be done with thought and care. 

Kathakali has that heroic elemental quality which lifts you right 
out of your daily lives. It has a vitality, a concentration, and 2 
grand manner which few dance forms in the world possess. It is 
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the greatest and most magnificent form of dance-drama in India. 


Of other extant forms of traditional dance-drama forms, the 
most important are the Yaksagana of Mysore, the Kuchipudi of 
Andhra, the Bhagrata Mela of Melattur (Madras) and the Rasalila of 
Manipur. 


Yaksagana has some affinitics to Kathakali. The themes arc 
mythological. The use of music is similar, the vocal music providing 
a commentary on the dance and the drums doing the dance accom- 
paniment. Itis very vigorous spirited kind of dance with almost 
every story providing a brilliantly acrobatic fighting scene. 

The Kuchipudi of Andhra, on the other hand, is graceful and 
lyrical. The name of the dance is derived from a little village in 
Andhra where families of dancers practised the art for gencrations. 
The actor-dancers, unlike in Kathakali, speak and sing. 


The Bhagavala-Melas are dance-dramas in the Bharala-natyam 
style. All the dancers here are men and they enact stories from 
Hindu epics and mythology. Among the most popular of such 
stories are Prahladacaritam, Usa Parinayam and Hariscandra. This 
tradition has been created and kept in the village of Melattur, ncar 
Tanjore where every year during Narasimha Jayanti (May) a festival 
of dance-dramas is held. The participants are all amateurs i e, 
they dance for the love of dancing and for keeping a tradition going, 
and not for a livelihood. 

The music of the Bhagavata-mela is of the finest quality, more 
refined and traditional in its vocal lines and Sahitya (literature) than 
the music for other dance-dramas which are usually functional. 
of the serious traditional dance-drama 

This is mostly concerned with the 
This has a fine delicate style, like 
lilting rhythms and the most 


Finally there remains, 
forms, the Rasalila of Manipur. 
love-episodes of Lord Krisna. l 
that of a fine etching, graceful, with 


gorgeous costumes. È ee 
'  "fhere are, in addition, to these sophisticated ee oe 
dramas a host of folk styles all over F a eon 5 
1 Rasa of U. P. and the north, ano 
iban. ke Het of Gujarat, the Burrakatha and the Veedhina 
3 * 
takam of the South. 

There is a movement for 


and, in fact, a great deal of use 


fall these forms in India, 


the revival o ie ficld 


ful work is being done in 
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But there has been no major achievement in the ficld of 
‘Contemporary’ theatre, What work has been done is either by 
revivalists who have tricd to create new dance-dramas using tradi-. 
tional idioms and techniques, or new creations by experimentalists 
who have not the equipment to create anything new with a 
significant modern accent. In fact there is little that can be consi- 
dered the projection of an ancicnt heritage on the modern stage in 
an idiom that is in keeping with the spirit of the age and yet an 
organic growth from the past. 

Some Kathakali groups like the International Kathakali Centre 
of Delhi have tried to clothe modern ideas in Kathakali technique. 
The Kalakshetra of Adyar has recreated some of the traditional 
stories in Bharalanatyam cum Kathakali techniques. Groups like the 
Bharatiya Kala Kendra of Delhi have attempted the creation of ballets 
and dance-dramas in the classic Kathak style. Uday Shankar has 
tried his hand at choreography, but his equipment is limited for any 
major creative achievement in the field of dance-drama. 

India in such matters is going through a period of transition. 
There is, of course, a renewed awareness of our ancient tradition and 
heritage. This in itself is important. One has to be conscious of one’s 
past before one can be conscious of the present, let alone one’s 
future. As Eliot said, the pastness of the present is important. 
The importance of the new revival of interest in the classical tradi- 
tion should thus be seen as a necessary corrective and preparation 
for future activity. And there can be no end to the full utilisation 
in the climate of the twentieth century of techniques and idioms 


which are so sophisticated, as expressive, as rich as any that the 
world has witnessed 
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Date of Sagaranandin 


BRAHMADATTA SHARMA 


| fase NatakalaksanarainakoSa of Sagaranandin was discovered by 
Prof.Sylvain Levi during his visit to Nepal in 1922 and was noticed 
in the Journal Asiatique, cciii, ( 1923), pp. 210ff., where it was 
observed by him that the original palm-leaf manuscript, appeared to 
date from the 13th or 14th centuries. Though he also held that the 
text did not seem to have been derived from the Dasarupaka of 
Dhanaüjaya which ranks foremost among the medicval treatises on 
Indian drama, on the other hand it seemed to be onc of the sources 
drawn upon by Visvanatha, the author of the Sahilyadarpana. Thus 
as we shall see later, Prof. Levi was correct in surmising that 
Dhanarjaya did not derive from the Natakalaksanaralnakosa. 

‘Later in 1937 Myles Dillon edited the aforesaid manuscript of 
the Natakalaksanaratnakosa from Oxford witha short preface where, 
precisely speaking, he opined that the Natakalaksanaralnakésa was to 
be placed as early as the 13th century. He based his conclusions on 
the fact that the Dutangada quoted in line 983! of the published 
text, he believed, belonged to a certain Subhata, the superior date 
for whom is A. D. 1263*. Although he himself doubted the identi- 
fication as there are no quotations which could be verified, yet his 
doubts could not induce him to change his conclusions. 

Then in 1939-40 M. Ramkrishna Kavi of Tirupati wrote a 
critical and exhaustive article on the date of Sagaranandin?, where 
on the basis of internal evidences and dramaturgy he opined that 
Sagaranandin represented an earlier school than that of Dhanaijaya, 


Bhoja and Abhinava and he believed that the closer onc studies 


Sagaranandin the stronger grows the impression that he was prior to 
date was fixed for him. 


the Dasarüpaka school, yet no precise 
te na 
l. Diitah sandtsa harah yatha Dūtīħgade Angadah. 


2. See Gray, J. Am. Ori. Soc, Vol. XXXII, p. 59. 
8, New Indian Antiquary, Vol. II pP. 412% , 
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The Karikas of the Dasarupaka of Dhanafijaya are generally 
accepted’ to have been composed during the reign of Paramara 
King Vakpatiraja (II) Muiija (A. D. 974-994), of Dhara. Hence 
the date of Dhanarijaya would have been the later half of the 10th 
century and as his work has not been even indirectly referred to by 
Sagaranandin so his date has to be sought somewhere earlier than 
the date of Dhanaiijaya (i.e. later half of 10th century). 


The Natakalaksanaratnakosa quotes Raja$ékhara's dramas, the 
Viddhasalabhanjika and the Karpiiramanjari ; therefore Sagaranandin 
should have flourished later than or atleast was a later contempo- 
rary of Rajasékhara. About the latter's date we come to know from 
his own fragmentary play the Balabharata or the Pracanda Pandava 
Where occurs a verse? in the introductory portion stating that the play 
was enacted before an assemblage of guests invited by a king ofthe 
lineage of Raghu, whose name was Mahipala and who was the son 
of a king, whose biruda or title was Nirbhayanarendra, ‘literally, the 
fearless king’ and who was the paramount sovereign of the Aryavarta. 
It clearly shows that Rajasékhara was a court-poet of Mahipala and 
also of his father of whom, he calls himself a guru or upadhyaya‘, 
the spiritual preceptor or a teacher. It means that Rajasékhara was 
a contemporary of Mahéndrapala I (A.D. 893 to 908) and of 
Mahipala. Further because Rajesekhara has been referred to as an 
Upadhyaya of Mahendrapala, the former is likely to have been older 
than the latter, i.e., his time may be safely presumed to be the last 
quarter of 9th century and his two works, the Viddhasalabhanjika and 
the Karpurmanijart should have been written earlier than Sagaranandin 
could have quoted from them in his work. 


Now these two limits late and early, 


of the Natakalaksanaratnaküsa were surmised long back, the latter by 
Prof. Sylvain Levi and M. R. Kavi and earlier one partly by M. 
Dillon, though of course he committed a fallacy in taking the 


for Sagaranandin, author 


4. Age of Imperial Unity, p. 195, 
5. Cf. Balabharata ; i. 7. 
6. Rajasekhara in all his four ext 


ant l d e ss 1 
teacher of a King Mahen EVANS NE eclares himself to be the spiritua 
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Dulaügada asa play of a certain Subhata, the posterior date for 
whom was taken to be A. D. 1243, yet there was no objective evi- 
dence as we had not heard of Sagaranandin from any other source 
by which his date could have been conclusively decided. 

Recently a stone inscription’ (being edited in the Epigraphia Indica 
of the time of Mahipala I was discoverd at Garh, district Alwar, 
Rajasthan. The epigraph is dated in Sarhvat 979, Vaisakha badi 13, 
Bhaumavara. which regularly corresponds to Tuesday, the 15th of 
April A. D. 923 (f. d. t.) This inscription mentions a certain Sagara- 
nandin as its author along with a certain Lokadeva. The inscription 
reads their names in verse 17 as follows : Sriman Sagaranandi vidvan 
apilokadevaity-asya[m]dvarapyelan sukavi vikhyatau sat-prasastayam. As this 
isa dated inscription the date of Sagarnandin its author, is by far 
certain. The date of Sagaranandin, the author of Natakalaksana- 
rainakosa as shown above also falls near this period, hence the two 
poets of the same name Sagaranandin probably might be identical. 
If the identity is accepted then the date of Sagaranandin, the author 
of the Natakalaksanarainakosa would be the Ist half of the 10th 
century as is also evinced by thc Garh Stone Inscription dated 
sarhvat 979 (A. D. 922) 


Prof. Sylvain Levi has further drawn our attention towards a 
certain family of Nandins headed by Vasudeva mentioned in the 
Gaya inscription ê and considers Sagarnandin asa descendant? of 
this family of Nandins. M. Ramkrishna Kavi further opined "° that 
he wasa Ksapanaka on the ground that in his own work while 
referring to the appellations of dramatic characters, he recommends 
the names ending in nandin to Kgapanakas and Bhiksus. 

The Nandin family mentioned in the Gaya Inscription should 
have presumably been dwelling in some parts of eastern India. Kavi 
also holds that Sagaranandin has been mostly quoted by the writers 
who inhabited Odhra, East Magadha, Gauda, Kamaripa and 


Daksina Kosala countries. These poets probably belong to or were 


Se nm 
7. Ep. Ind, Also noticed at SI. 
Indian Archacology, 1961-62, A Revicw. 
8. Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, pp. 343 ff. 
9, Journal Asiatique, Vol. cciii ele 212. 
É ndian Antiquary, Vol. II, p. 519. 
if Nab ular base Mic ksapana bhiksavastatha 1. 2221 of the Nalakalgk- 
sanaratnakosa ed. by M. Dillon, Oxford, 1937, 


No. 63 in the chapter on Epigraphy in 
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the followers of the eastern School of rhetorics referred to have been 
prevalent by Dandin. Thus Sagaranandin actually seems to have 
belonged to some part of eastern India, and as our inscription has 
come from the western part of India, the identity of the two Saga- 
ranandins may be questioned. This does not seem to bea very 
strong ground to set aside other conclusions reached above in regard 
with the date of the two Sagaranandins, particularly because no : 
particular place to which Sagaranandin belonged has been mentioned 
in the cpigraph and there is every likelihood of his not necessarily 
being a local man rather could have belonged to the eastern parts 
also as held by Kavi, in which case he might have composed the 
inscription and sent to Rajyapura or assisted the local co-author, 
Lokadeva. 

Now, since the date of Sagaranandin has been fixed with some 
certainty, as the latter half of the tenth century, it can safely be 
surmised that the Dütahgada mentioned in line 983 of the Natakala- 
kshkanaratnakosa is different from, rather earlier than, the one of 
Subhata whose posterior date is referred to as A. D. 1243. But as 
there arc no quotations from the Dutangada, Myles Dillon in the 
preface of the Nafakalaksanaralnakosa edited by him doubts the 
identity of the two Dütaügadas and hence nothing can be said to 
have been decided conclusively regarding the date and authorship 
of the Dutarigada quoted in the JN. atakalaksanarainakoSa. 


— 


12. Paurastysh Kagya-paddhatih ; Kauyadarsa of Dandin, Ch. 1. verse 50. 
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Char Chaman of Chandra Bhan 


DR. B. P. SAKSENA 


(ANDRE Bhan who used the nom de plume Brahman was one of 
the well known literati of the second half of the seventeenth 
century. His father was Dharam Das. His birth place was Lahore, 
where he became a pupil of Mulla Abdul Karim. Dharam Das 
after serving as a mansabdar for some time turned a reciuse. Udai 
Bhan and Ra’i Bhan were two other sons of Dharam Das. Rai 
Bhan renounced the world ; but Udai Bhan took service with ‘Aqil 
Khan, after whose death he also withdrew from the world. Chandra 
Bhan was patronised by a number of high dignitarics of the Moghal 
court, who utilised his services for drafting their private as well as 
official correspondence. He had excellent command over Persian 
language which he wrote in a very ornate and involved style, 
characteristic of the age in which he lived. Besides a number of 
pamphlates, replete with historical information, his belleslettres and 
diwan are also well known. His Char Chaman (four gardens) has 
an importance of its own. It aims at describing events and incidents 
personally witnessed by the author. 

The first Chaman opens with the narration of festivities and 
celebrations on the occasion of the: recovery of Jahan Ara Begum 
who had been accidently burnt. Incidently he refers to the names 
of physicians who treated her eg. Hakim Momina. Hakim 
Fathullah Shirazi, Hakim Saleh, Hakim ‘Abdur Rahim. He adds 
that although there were others who came to the court from the 
various parts of the empire, but Mugarrab Khan and Masih uz- 
Zaman were especially summoned by the emperor. Hakim E ME 
who had recently arrived from Persia, was also Gam tel = a 
these specialists strove hard, they could give no relict to the 

i It was sheer chance that a darwesh_turned up and his 
ee i tly one ‘Arif Chelah (slave) 
treatment proved effective. Subsequently ees c Setra TEN 
prepared an ointment which heeled the wou p . 
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gives a lie direct to the version of the princesses’ burns having been 
cured by British surgeon Gabriel Boughton. 

The doting emperor (Shahjahan) was extremely happy at the 
recovery of his favourite child and distributed gifts and alms with a 
free hand. Chandra Bhan has described these charities in detail. 
According to him the festivities continued fora week. Poets like 
Muhammad Jan Qudi, Talib, Mir Kabir, Mir Yahiya, Mir Bakhshi 
etc., including the author composed appropriate verses and laid 
them before the emperor who rewarded them lavishly. Musicians 
and artists from Iraq, Khurasan, Kabul and Kashmir, and Indian 
Kalawanis (performers) and dancers by their performances added to 
the hilarity of the occasion. 

The second celebration described has been named by the 
author as ‘the Story of heightening of joy’. The narration proceeds 
to say ‘once when the emperor (Shahjahan) was holding an 
audience at Lahore and among those present on the occasion were 
Asaf Khan Khan Khanan and Musavi Khan, a command was 
issued to the effect that the relatives, friends and dependents of Afzal 
Khan be introduced into the royal presence. Chandra Bhan says 
that he was one of them. This he has done to emphasise that he 
was enjoying high patronage. It was the anniversary day of Begum 
Sahib’s recovery. The poet did not let the occasion go, and he laid 
before the emperor a quatrain of his composition which received 
due mced of praise. 

Having thus ingratiated himself into the empcror's favour 
Chandra Bhan exploited the advantage to the extreme limit. When 
the emperor was on his way to Kabul, he submitted a ghazal through 


Mu'hamid Khan. Its opening lines wcre : 
S. 4 a 
pier tes Aula 3 G pilu 


Thy face imparts brightness and glory to the Sun: 
___ Thy person heightens hundredfold the greatness of the sun. 
Similarly when the emperor was encamping at Sirhiüd enroute to 


the Punjab, the poet submitted a i M 1 
Its two lines are : quatrain through Islam Khan: 


Ah JII H4 X4 oj Ju 
Congratulations on the new Day and new yan ; 
Congratulations on (acquisition of) new territories 

and new properties, 
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The poet adds that this was followed by the subjugation of Balkh 
and Badakhshan, meaning thereby that his quatrain brought luck 
to the emperor. Later on when Shahjahan was on his way to 
Kashmir and was staying at Talwandi, the poet directly placed into 
his hands a quatrain of his composition. Another was presented at 
Lahore through S‘adullah Khan on the return of the royal cavalcade 
from Kashmir, 

The next episode referred to by the poet relates to the cmperor's 
birth-day celebrations at Lahore which synchronised with the 
arrival of Ali Mardin Khan from Kabul and of an envoy from 
Trans-Oxiana. In the subsequent episodes he refers to the empcror’s 
weighing ceremony at Agra when Hakim ‘Abdul Khaliq presented 
a ghazal which was liked by the emperor. In another episode the 
poet has described the celebrations on the occasion of completion of 
buildings at Delhi. Then a delightful episode is followed bya 
painful episode relating to the emperor's illness. 

In the episode of triumph is mentioned the emperor's return 
from the Doab to Delhi, and in the episode styled as ‘generous lyric’ 
is described the emperor’s journey from Delhi to the new township of 
Faizabad. Here the poet Farūghī laid before the emperor a long 
Ode ( Masnawi ) in praise of the new town. Chandra Bhan rose 
equal to the occasion and presented a ghazal which opens as 
follows : ae : 

sui Seven dH + WN APP 

Today the importance of Faizabad cxcels 

That of every other town in India. Sep 

Its excellencies surpass any which can stake imagination. ; 

In the next episode is described the emperor e pus D 
Mukhlispur (Faizabad); his solar weighing ceremony an AS ee 


f Jafar khan as the Diwan-i-Kul. 
ae m following section the poet has enumerated the names of 


the various wazirs viz. Bairam Khan, Mulla MEME cee 
Beg Khan, Shihabuddin cae done Ie RE. es m 
Majid Asaf Khan. Ghiyasu in ‘/ Aan Kana i ie x 
Xam m ea Mane an tie refers to the story of misunder- 
us se Bairam Khan and Pir Muhammad. Then he per 
Bs 9m thatamong the wazirs, the greatest was Todar gene : 
Mad rendeed distinguished service in Gujrat and Bengal an 
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earned the epithet of ‘master of the sword and pen’. His regulations 
are even now current. He then refers to an interesting incident : 
‘Shahbaz Khan did not hold Todar Mal in much esteem, but on 
his return from the Gujrat and Bengal campaigns he embraced him 
publicly. When the emperor (Akbar) asked the reason for this radi- 
cal change in his attitude. he respectfully submitted, ‘In whichever 
part of the empire I went, I found current there the words and deeds 
of this Hindu, therefore impelled by the urge of justice I have esche- 
wed partiality. He (Chandra Bhan) adds that even Abul Fazal 
has remarked, ‘Whatever problems he (Todar Mal) has solved, none 
has been able to solve.’ 

Chandra Bhan has reproduced an interesting letter from Shah 
Abbas to Khan Alam. After praising the Ictter, he writes to say, 
‘I had brought a special variety of opium from yezd. I am sending 
the same to my dear brother, the asylum of Khilafat Jahangir Padshah 
and some of it I have sent for you. Please cat it and give a little of it to 
the asylum of generosity, Miran Sayid Isma’il. I am certain that the 
Miran would not omit to pray for my good. The significance of 
the words lies in laying bare the practice of the use of opium among 
the royalty and nobility both in India and Persia. 

After enumerating the names of the Vakils of Akbar, the poet 
mentions the names of Iradat Khan (A’zam Khan) and Asaf Khan. 
Then he describes some facts connected with the life of Afzal Khan. 
According to him he was the Mir Saman of Jahangir, then he was 
appointed permanent Diwas of Prince Shahjahan to whom he 
rendered valuable services when he had rebelled against the emperor. 
On this occasion Shahjahan sent for him from Lahore and appointed 
him Wazir-i-Kul whereas Asaf Khan became Vakil-i-Mullag. RTI 
Makund Das was his Kalib or writer. When once Afzal Khan fell 
ill, the emperor went to see him. He was very friendly to Mu‘tamid 
Khan, the Bakhshi. Once it so happened that Afzal Khan was 
attakced with giddiness while he was transacting public business. He 
forthwith went to his retiring room. When he was able to regain 
composure, he dictated a letter to Aqa Rashid, One day he received 
a pair of glasses from Mu'izzul-Mulk, the mutsaddi of Surat. 

In the section on words of wisdom Chandra Bhan says : «(1) 
there are two types of Wazirs viz. (a) those who understand the 


sovereign correctly and act accordingly, (b) those who explain the 


position to the sovereign and let him act accordingly; (2) in the royal 
council chamber 


one should not open his mouth unless he be 
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asked, and when asked, he should fearlessly speak out the truth; (3) 
Kingship is different from Wizarat. In the science of Wi it i 
` Izarat 1t Is 
by no means permissible to practise deception on the sovereign 
because whatever reflects itself in the heart of this group ( Kings ) 
turns inevitably into real occurrence. In the science of Wizarat E 
if an iota of loyalty be in his heart, he should not care at all for his 
own prestige, but should prefer the discretion of the sovercign to that 
of his own. If a difficult situation crops up and it becomes impossible 
because of the immense fear or the pressure of the imperial dignity, 
to explain its implications, (that Wazir) should by way of secking 
instructions should place his point of view at a proper time and ina 
manner as would not be displeasing to the sovereign so that he may 
become conscious of his inner feclings. It is at this time that the 
wazir should make his submission in the spirit of loyalty, if his 
suggestion is approved, well and good; otherwise he would be absolved 
of his responsibility; (4) in the council chamber all doubts and 
suspicions, weak or strong should reccive adequate consideration. 
Nothing should be overlooked. Whatever is important, should be 
first taken in hand, the rest should be postponed for the future (5) a 
sovereign requires for supports for the prescrvation of his position, 
viz., (a) a full treasury; (b) a fully equipped army, (c) continuous 
conquests; (d) capable officers without whom there can be no happi- 
ness in the empire; (6) although an army can be assembled by spend- 
ing money, but it is difficult to win the hearts (of soldiers) without 
a competent commander. He should be vested with absolute power 
of appointment, promotion and dismissal; (7) the sovereign should 
have a confidential adviser who should not care for reward or retri- 
bution. He should know all the secrets and should not divulge them.’ 

These are stray remarks, but they comprise rich and varied 
experience of the writer and throw a flood of light on contemporary 
political and administrative ideas and practices. 

According to Chandra Bhan after the death of Afzal Khan, 
Islam Khan, then holding the post of Governor of Bengal, was sum- 
moned to take over as Wazir. Till his arrival Dayanat Ra’t tinm 
carried on the correct duties. But he was not liked by Ra i Sabha 
Chand. Upon the arrival of Islam Khan, the Rai Rayan resigned, 
Rai Sabha Chand became Diwan-i-Khalsa. On the death of Khan 
Dauran Bahadur Nusrat Jang in the Deccan, Shahjahan, who Wes 
informed of the sad event in Kashmir. directed Islam Khan E take 
over the charge which had fallen vacant. He went to the Deccan 
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where he died. It is in this context that Chandra Bhan has paid a 
tribute to the qualities of Islam Khan, because he had enjoyed his 
patronage. 

Now S‘adullah Khan was appointed as Diwan. Chandra Bhan 
has unfolded an interesting story. He says that S‘adullah Khan was 
residing at Lahore, and though his name had already reached the 
ears of the emperor, it was Afzal Khan who had really introduced 
him, and it was Müsawi Khan who presented him. He was enrolled 
into the imperial service and received the title of Khan, After the 
appointment of Islam Khan as the Diwan-i-Khalsa, Mulla Ata'ul 
Mulk Tiini, Fazil Khan continued to hold the post of Diwan-i-Tan. 
But when the two could not pull on together, the latter was removed 
from his post and appointed Mir-Saman. S‘adullah Khan now 
became the Wazir-i-Azam. Later on he was promoted to the rank 
of 5000 Zat+-5000 Sawar and led campaigns to Balkh and Oandhar. 
He had excellent command over Persian, Arabic and Turki languages 
and it was he who composed letters on behalf of the emperor to the 
rulers of Persia and Trans-Oxiana. ‘In writing replies to letters 
dealing with financial and administrative matters, he did not require 
the assistance of peshkars and mustaufts. This humble self, in accor- 
dance with royal instructions was constantly in attendace upon that 
Khan of high dignity, and oecasionally enjoyed the pleasant 
company of that merit discussing Khan from morning till evening.’ 
He died at Delhi on Thursday Jamadi II in the 28th year while he 
was still young. The emperor gave vent to his feelings on the tragic 
event in a letter addressed to ‘Ali Mardan Khan. 

Between the death of S‘adullah Khan and the appointment of 
a new Diwan-i-A’la, Ra’i Raghunath who for years had been serving 
m the Khalsa deparment was commissioned to carry on the current 
duties. Chandra Bhzn adds, *the same day the title of Ra’i was 
conferred on me who had now been in service for the last ten years 
and the responsibility of drafting the farmans was entrusted to me.’ 
The Ra’t, enjoying the status of Wazir, according to the instructions 
of His Majesty, leaving blank the space meant for thc Diwan-i-Ala 
signed and sealed the sanads and after submitting to H. M’s consi- 
derations matters administrative and financial, decided them finally. 
This practice continued till the arrival of Mir Jumla Muazzam Khan 
from the Deccan. He was promoted to the rank of 6000 Zat-+-6000 


Sawar and was appointed as Diwan-i-Kul. He was very shrewd and 
experienced, 
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MES o oue S E the Deccan, the Diwani 
ture of Muhammad Amin Khan B ee 

But when the absence of Mu'azzam 
Khan was prolonged in the Deccan, and the work of the Diwani 
department began to pile up, the emperor issued an instruction to 
the effect that, ‘the Rz'i Rayan should imprint his seal below that 
of the Diwan-i-A'la on the sanads; farmans and administrative and 
financial parwanas and the replies to audit rules should bc drawn 
up in the same manner.’ ‘This humble self who since the time of 
the Wizarat of the late Afzal Khan had enjoyed the company of the 
great wazirs and becn intimate in the service of the Ashraf-i-Al’a 
(Diwan) and after the demise of Sadullah Khan had been assigned 
the work of drafting the world-obcyed farmans, was sent along with 
the Ra’i Rayan to the Diwani Department to acquaint Muhammad 
Amin with the royal instructions.’ 

Later on, when Muhammad Amin was appointed as Bakshi, 
the Ra’i Rayan became the permanent Diwan. Wazir Khan being 
an expert in book-keeping was directed to sit in the Kutchery and 
act as amin. The order of precedence was fixed in this manner. 
On the margin of parwanas and audit notes the Rai’s Rayan 
imprinted his signatures first, and then they were signed by Wazir 
Khan. On the Diwanisanads and parwanas only the seal of the 
Ra’i Rayan was deemed to be enough. 

On the appointment of Jafar Khan as the Wazir-i-kul. the Ra'i 
Rayan was confirmed in his post as Diwan—but on the departure 
of Ja'far Khan to Malwa Rai Rayan became the Wazir-i-kul, and 
in consideration of his meritorious services the title of Raja was 


conferred on him. 

The above account of the succession of Wazirs from the pen of 
not merely a contemporary but a person intimately connected with 
the Diwani department deserves very careful and serious considera- 
tion. It raises several interesting issues, €.8- the distinction between 
Diwan-i-kul and Wazir Mustagil relations between the Diwan-i-kul and 
Diwan-i-khalsa relation between Vakil and Diwan-i-Ashraf Al a. Itis 
true that Chandra Bhan has not directly thrown any light on the 
subject, but we can arrive at certain conclusions by reading in 


lines. 
between the the account of the conquest 


concludes with 
The first Chaman n the boundaries of Bijapur and 


of Daulatabad; the numerous forts o c \ ; 
Golcunda, the rebellions of Khan Jahan Lodhi and Jujhar Singh, 
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suppression of the pirates of Hugli, campaigns to Balkh: Badakh- 
shan and Qandhar; the conquest of Chittor and award of the title 
of shah to the ruler of Bijapur. In this long list of events two matters 
are deserving of notice. The first is the arrival of Khusrau Khan 
and the elaborate arrangements made for his reception, which inci- 
dently brings to light the pattern in which the court was organised 
on such occasions. The second is the chronogram composed by 
Afzal Khan’s Munshi Nand Ram recording the defeat and 
suppression of the Bundelahs : 


In the second Chaman there is a description of the Subahs of 
Hindustan; of Delhi; of old Delhi, its saints, the tombs of Humayaun, 
Khan-i-Khanan and Mahabat Khan; and of Allahabad. In connec- 
tion with Agra, he definitely states that the Taj Mahal was construc- 
ted under the supervision of Makrmat Khan and Mir ‘Abdul 
Karim. This evidence coming as does from the pen of a Hindu 
writer cannot be controverted. In the context of Lahore, he has 
described the haveli of Asaf Khan and the mosque of Wazir Khan. 
He makes a special reference to the library having a large collection 
of manuscripts dealing with history, poetry and other subjects. Nor 
does hc omit to mention the names of Miyan Mir and Mulla Shah. 

The third Chaman is called ‘colourful trees and sweet fruits’. 
It is partly autobiographical. The author has described his parentage 
and thus he makes a feeling reference to Afzal Khan who was so 
kind to him as to present his own pen to him, asking him to usc it. 
On Afzal Khan’s death his brother Amanat Khan resigned govern- 
ment service and took to retired life. His son Agil Khan became 
Mir Saman and Bakhshi, but he died young at Kabul. The line of 


Afzal khan became extinct, but a brother of Aqil Khan survived 
the latter. 


On the death of Afzal Khan, his nephew Aqil Khan led into the 
royal audience all the scribes of hi 


suncle. The emperor rewarded 
every one of them. ‘When the turn of Chandra Bhan came, the 
emperor liked his shikasla handwriting immensely and praised the 
same. One of his ghazals also impressed the emperor who enrolled 
him as Wagialnawis, and the duty of keeping a watch over the person- 
nel diary of the sovercign was assigned to this humble self. During 
the Journeys to Kabul and Kashmir Chandra Bhan daily wrote a 
detailed account of the climate and produce of every region through 
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which he passed. He submitted it to the emperor for his perusal 
and he liked it very much. The emperor suggested to him to 
compose a quatrain on the occasion of every festivity or celebration 
and promised him due rewards and promotion. He was placed 
under Islam Khan, then under S'adulla Khan. He accompanied the 
latter when he went to Balkh; and he drew up reports of day-to-day 
events. After S'adullah's death, the title of RZ'1 was conferred on 
him and he was appointed to the post of draftsman. 

He concludes this Chaman with a letter addressed to his son 
in which he has prescribed a syllabus for his studies. 

The last Chaman is essentially didactic but its ethical impor- 
tance cannot be minimised. 

This brief survey of the contents of Char Chaman is sufficient 
to bring out the historical and literary importance of the work. 
Without aiming at writing history, the author has given numcrous 
important facts, and without claimining literary skill he has left 
behind a work which should be a source of delight to those intercs- 
ted in the study of Persian literature. Chandra Bhan can rightly 
be placed on par with the leading authors and writers of his age. 


J} 
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Sanskritic Culture in the 


South-East Asia 
DR. S. R. SEHGAL 


ONE cannot fail to recall the influence which India, centuries 

ago, had wielded in shaping the culture, beliefs and religions 
of the countries of South-East Asia. It is true that this 
influence underwent a long period of decline when the destinies of 
the mother country came under the shadow of alien powers. But 
even today anyone visiting the countries of South-East Asia would 
bestruck by the enduring signs of this influence in the facts of 
linguistics, semantics, common customs, dancing, costumes and 
religious beliefs. Perhaps Prof. Rawlinson, an eminent British 
scholar had this influence in mind when he said that India suffers 
today in the estimate of the world more through the world's ignorance 


of her achievements than in the absence or insignificance of her 
achievements. 4 


Anyone visiting Bangkok today would be amazed by the 
multitude of words in everyday speech which are derivatives from 
Sanskrit. A popular word for greeting in Thailand is ‘Sabaydi 
Khap’ of which origin may be traced to the Sanskrit word ‘Svasti’. 
This word of national greeting has a long history extending over 
three thousand years which finds its earliest expression in the 
Rigveda. The word Namaskara in Sanskrit/Pali Namskar is another 
instance which proves our deep ties with Laos. 


Similarly the words Vela for time as well as ‘Bhasa’ are the 
same as in Sanskrit and Pali. These have been used in the same form 
with the meaning in both Thailand and Laos for a thousand of years. 
Anyone listening to the radio broadcasts of these countries will be 
struck by the frequent occurrence of these words. There are no 
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synonyms of these words both in Thai and Lao languages to express 
these ideas. 

Buddhist monks of India had visited these countries to spread 
the Master’s message in far off lands, across the wide seas, high 
mountains and vast deserts. They were suceessful in carrying out 
their selfless mission as evident from their impact on language, arts 
and architectures of this area. Today the extent of ancient cultural 
influences can be measured by a visit to the ancestral area in the 
North to tropical Indonesia in the South, and from the border lands 
of Persia to China and Japan. This visit will convince every one 
that ancient India was the radiating centre of a civilization which 
by its religious thought, philosophy, literature and traditions had 
left a mark on the races which were wholly diverse and scattered 
over the greater part of Asia. j 

There is also a visible impact of our heritage on the scriptures 
and everyday thinking of the people of this area. The more one 
stays and studies the material the more one fecls amazed at the 
variety which the current vocabulary of these areas bear to Sanskrit 
words. 

A familiar early morning sight in countries like Ceylon, 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia and Laos is that of Buddhist monks 
draped in orange robes and downcast eyes, walking along the 
streets of towns and villages begging food. They file past in perfect 
order before devotees squatting on the ground who kneel down 
before the profession of monks. They tip their bowls before the 
devotees as they move on. The leader of the monks pones the 
devotees with the words ‘Sukhi Hotu’—may you be happy. ‘Sukhi 
i rit word meaning ‘happy’. : 
A SE 3 rites and unda connected with birth and death in 
most of these countries are akin to India. In marriages the white 

in? G la Sutta? is fastened to the 
thread called ‘Phukhain’ or ‘Mangala 
. : : They are blessed by elders. 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom. “hey Einem 
The dowry system prevelent in India is common to Lao 
2 : in India administer all the 
Thailand. Monks like the Brahmanas m 


religious rites. Men usually wear dhoti on these e ere 
which is a relic of vedic times. Prayers said at the 


and death are the same as in the ee aa an ies 
ll of childre 

Mer pi prs i d Thailand at the time 

ted in Laos, Cambodia an l ; i 

E T word for wedding in Laos 1s called ‘Vivaha 
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The custom in Laos is that the bridegroom goes to the house of the 
bride for good. In few cases, however, they follow the Indian 
customs viz. the bride goes to the house of the bridegroom and such 
marriages are called ‘Avah’. The cremation ritc is also identical 
with India. Prayers are said for the peace of the departed soul. 
The dead bodies are cremated. If an old man or a woman dies a 
big feast is held and shared enthusiastically by all relatives and 
friends. Even alcohol drinks are offered in which both men and 
women participate equally. Some persons throw coins over the 
dead body which are treasured as an aids to longevity. A peculiar 
custom in these countries is that sometimes dead bodies of some 
respectable people are preserved for a weck or so which is injuncted 
to avoid bad smell. 

‘Hed the Bun’ is a phrase used in Laos which is rendering oi 
the well known proverb of Buddhist classic—‘Punnam chet puriso 
Kayira’, The word Bun has a colourful history of 3000 years. It is 
a derivative from the Vedic word ‘Punya’ which inspires men to be 
charitable. In Buddhist times the word had already undergone a 
phonetic change and pronounced ‘Punna’. Whenever there is a 
gathering for wedding or death or on festival occasions, the rhythm 
of this word is unmistakably heard. For sometime the foreigner 
may not appreciate the beauty of this word but soon enough he gets 
accustomed to its chanting. The pronunciation of this area is 
largely influenced by that of Ghina. The initial letter ‘P’ of 
Sanskrit/Pali is invariably changed to ‘B’ of the same labial 
gradation. The Sanskrit/Pali words Papa (Sin), Pita (Father) and 
Puja (worship) are pronounced as Bap, Bida and Busa respectively. 
The change of the letter ‘B’ is also common in the castern parts of 
India like Bengal and Assam. 

The word for Radio Station is Sthani Vithayu. Sthani means 
station which is a derivative of the word ‘Stan’ of Indo European 
origin: : The Lao word ‘Vithayu’ is a phonetie change from Sanskrit 
Vidyut’ which means literally, lightning. The letter ‘L’ is slightly 


changed to aspirated sound as we have preserved in final letter of 
the English word Path. The words for teacher and food in Laos 


are Achan and Ahan—derivatives of the Sanskrit words Acharya 
and Ahar respectively. The final ‘R? in Laos is changed to ‘w. 
The names of days in a week are similar to ours. Sunday is 


called Van Ahita. Ahita is phonetically changed version of Aditya 
meaning Sun and so is Van from Vara signifying day. Monday is 
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known as Van Can. Can is an abbreviated form of Candra. 
Similarly Tuesday is Van Ankhan. Ankhan is anger a word for 
Mangala. Wednesday is Van Phut in place of the Indian word 
Budhawar. Thursday is called Van Phut which is similar to 
Brihaspati-vara in Sanskrit. Friday and Saturday are known in Laos 
by Van Suk and Van Sao respectively. One is struck by the 
beauty of the colourful development of Sanskrit heritage. It may 
be a matter for great amusement to know that the national language 
of Thailand is influenced by Sanskrit while Lao derives influence 
from Pali the language of the Buddhist sermons. 

Both in monasteries as well as the Royal families the use of 
Sanskrit words and idioms is quite common. Monks when they 
have to ask ‘How old are you’ would say ‘Ayu Thodai' in place o^ 
Lao expression ‘chak pee’. The members of the Royal family also 
use the same expression. Whenever a common man refers to the 
parts of the body of Royal personage the parts are embellished with 
Sanskrit prefix ‘Phra’ which means excellent. The king is called 
Phra Rasa, the Queen is called Phra Mahesi, their head—Phra 
Siras and their face is termed as Phra mukh. The crown prince is 
called ‘Ong Mukut’ (Ang Mukut). This shows an amazing influence 
of Sanskrit/Pali on the life of the Buddhist people. One is reminded 
of high characters in Sanskrit Plays who speak Sanskrit on the stage. 
The monks address themselves as Attma like the Indian monks 
who call themselves as “Atmarama' i.e. delighting in spiritual 
eas words are the heirlooms of thoughts, knowledge and 
feelings of all histories, all poetries, all our philosophical systems, € 
that we are and will be. It is the nutshell in the fairy tale out o 
which the endless web is forthcoming designs and matchless varicty 


of colours. 
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Three Mongolian Buddhist 


Fragments from Turfan 


HERBERT FRANKE 


AMONG the Buddhist texts published in E. Haenisch, Mongolica 
der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung vol. II (Berlin 1959) there are two 
small fragments from a printed book showing a particular style of 
printing with a tendency to combine words graphically (Texts A 9 
(TM 8) and A 14 (T II T 662) on p. 18 and 21 respectively). This 
angular style of printing is sometimes also met with in Uighur 
Buddhist works, see for example the extant leaves from a sütra 
reproduced in Huang Wen pis T'u-lu-fan Kao-ku chi (Notes on the 
Archaeology of Turfan), Peking, Academia Sinica 1954, pp. 112 
—115. The two Mongolian fragments of the Berlin Turfun collec- 
tion belong undoubtedly together. Recently a third fragment has 
come to light in Berlin and I wish to express my gratitude to the 
Institut fur Orient forschung of the Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, in particular to Dr. P. Zieme for having provided me 
with a photo-copy of this hitherto unpublished fragment (see fig. 4, 
on p. 471). This new fragment must, byjits similarity in printing style, 
belong to the same printed Buddhist text from which also fragments 
A9 and A 14 have come. Moreover. A 14 has on its upper margin 
a superscription in handwriting, Nigen ‘one’, whereas the newly 
discovered fragment T II 607 has equally on its upper margin a 
superscription in handwritng goyar ‘two’. This may have meant a 
provisional numbering of originally unnumbered pages of the printed 


text and gives at the same time a clue for the original sequence of 
the fragments. 


: Unfortunately the three fragments, A 9 and A 14 in Haenisch's 
publication and the unpublished fragment T II 607 are too short 
to allow an immediate identification. A romanisation and transla- 
tion of these three short texts may, however, enable Buddhologists 
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fo ideniy the original work. We begin with the fragment marked 
one’. 

l. T II T 662 (Haenisch, p. 21) 

Only five lines and these moreover incomplete are preserved. 
They read : 

l. kedüi bükün arban jig ii (n)...... 

2. qurban ¢aq-un kiimiin...... 

3. oduqsad: qocurli tig (ei ?)...... 

4. bügüde dür bi: bey (e)...... 

5. bisiren sdgtidiimili...... 

A coherent translation is not possible because of the fragmen- 
tary preservation; the words mean something like. 

1. Whoever are...of the ten cardinal points... 

2. Men ofthe three times... 

3. hasgone. With nothing left (completely)... 

4. I...to all...body... - 

5. Worshipping I kneel... 

Notes :—arban jüg is the well-known expression for *the whole 
universe’ (skr. dasa disah).—The ‘three times’, gurban tag, are past, 
present and future (tib. dus gsum, skr. tryadhvan), but this term may 
also allude to the three stages or periods of cvery Buddha's teaching 
(cf. W.E Soothill and L. Hodous, 4 Dictionary of Ghinese Buddhist 
Terms p. 67b).—For gocurls üg (ei), lit. “without anything left 
over’ of, the expression gaturli ügeküi in the next fragment. 

9. T II 607 (hitherto unpublised) 

In this case five full lines have been preserved. 

. They read : 3 

l. nigen toyasun u deger-e toyasun U kü 

2. toyabar burgannugud : bodistw-nar un 

3. dumda rayuči bükün ten mum iyar : num un 

4. ele Cinar bügüde qočurli ügeküi e : qamaqa 

5. ilayuysad ivar dügürčü bak yi kiisemui : : 

tive translation would be : 
CS him he is sitting in the middle of number on top of 
and Bodhisattvas I (we) 
numbers numbered (countless) Buddhas anc 5 +? ith those 
beg that all the reality of Dharmas be filled without res z 
letely been victorious. 
who on ER is perhaps a derivative from the verb toya— 


: ing results 
«to count, to number" ; the suffix—sun forms novae deiguanng T 
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of actions (cf. N. Poppe, Grammar of written Mongolian $ 180). toyasun 
therefore would mean ‘that what has been counted, numbered.’ The 
nomen simplex /oya occurs in |. 2 with the instrumental suffix which 
must be here either the instrumental formae (‘in the shape of’, 
Poppe, Grammar $ 532 d) or instrumentalistis mensurae (“the man- 
ner in which", $ 535). The meaning of the words is certainly some- 
thing like ‘numbered, beyond all numbers countless'.—sayuti has 
been translated by ‘sitting, he who sits’; the regular form would 
however be sayuyci (nomen actoris of sayu—‘to sit, stay, dwell'.— 
The words bükün ten mun iyar are difficult. In middle Mongolian 
mun ‘this one, he who’ isa singular, plural : mud (cf. N. Poppe, 
The Mongolian Monuments in hP’ ags-pa script p. 127 and note 23 on 
p.90). bükün is the plural form of the nomen futuri bükü ‘to be, 
being located’, tanjten is equally a plural form, sayuti however a 
singular. tan is a suffix (pl. of the comitative—tai), but has also the 
meaning of an honorific, see F.D. Lessing, Mongolian-English Diclionary 
p. 776 a. mun (classical Mongolian min) has here the suffix —iyar and 
is, therefore, treated as a noun; normally it is only used as an prono- 
men, adjective or adverb, ec. g. mn Cinar ‘intrinsic nature, self- 
nature’ (skr. svabhava) or ‘last reality’ (tathata), cf. Lessing 
p. 1176 b.—nom um éinar corresponds, according to Lessing p. 1178b, 
to tib. c'os nyid, skr. dharmata ‘true nature, reality, the whole of 
the whole, the essence of essences’.—Qamuq-a ilayuysad is a plural of 
Q-ilyyuysan ‘wholly victorious’, a well-known epithet of Buddhas.— 
dügürčü bükü means verbatim ‘the state of being filled.’ A somewhat 
similar phrase occurs in the Middle Mongolian Bodhicaryavatara, 
cf. F.W. Cleaves in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies vol. 17(1954) 
p. 44 (4-157) of the text, line 8-9 ; Burgad kiged Bodistw-iyar dügürčü 
( boltuyai), transl. p. 74 ‘let (everything) be filled with Burgad and 
Bodistw (Bodhisattvas)?. The same idea is exprssed in line 4 and 
5 of our rragment. 
3. TM8 (Haenish, P. 18) 


Also this fragm 
thus partially preser 


l. 


ent has lost its lower half; only five lines are 


ved. They read ; 


2 

3. üiledsügei : qurban čaq-un : 
4. kümün-ü arslan nuyud 
5. i 


Cag-tur biiged tijesiigei 
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THREE M 


[X Ta GREEN 


oa yaaa Pas 
re ME Bie tre it ee OPS 


e RAND SARE MOET AT LITER TY EC RM Puis iet T et t A PS pa rm 


"ETÀ 
rs eis: 


a TE P ERN TS AN MD at 
d = : Lec UR tel ge oe 


Ne 


—————— ne eee we 
~ MÀ 


Mongolian Buddhist Fragment from Turfan 


v 


poen 


SO Te ree enn ee wee 
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Also here no coherent translation is possible; the single words 
mean something like 
1. who of these three times...... 


2. (acc.). A part of one moment...... 

3. Iwanttodo. Of the three times...... 

4, the lions among men (i. e. the Buddhas)...... 
5. atthe...time I also want to see...... 


Notes: For the ‘three times’, qurban tag, see our notes to the 
first fragment.—ksan is derived from skr. ksana (cf. Kovalevski, 
Dict. p. 2655 a).—kümün-ü arslan, lit. the ‘lion of men’, is an 
epithet for Buddhas, cf. the corresponding Chinese term jen chung 
shih ‘lion among men’, Soothill-Hodous, op. cit. p. 3lb.—biiged is 
originally the converb of the past of the verb bii—‘to be, exist’, 
but is often used in the sense of ‘and, also’, a usage already 
confirmed in the hP’ ags-pa documents (cf. Pophe, op. cit. p. 121 : 
bo'cd ‘and’). 
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Education in the times 
of Panini 


DR. R.P. SINGH 


PANINI, one of the greatest of grammarians, lived between 750 
B.C. and 500 B.C. whose invaluable information regarding his 
contemporary period is as exhaustive as it is direct. Panini’s 
Astadhyayi being a work on grammar contains references that are 
extremely helpful in giving knowledge about the education that was 
provided in those times. We are told that there is always a 
connection between "grammatical work and the standing language 
and literature and the established forms and usages of speech upon 
which it is based”, hence grammatical works must always bea fertile 
source of social and political history, abounding in references to 
contemporary and pre-existing institutions, ways of life and condi- 
tions of culture"? Agreeing in principle with the above citation, 
we mustlook for references to the professional education in this 
famous work. ; 

We are informed that Panini's knowledge of his contemporary 
India is both wide and varied. Not only was he familiar with 
he also knew a lot about sccular works. His 
observations regarding grammatical formations connected Bee 
matters relating to the practices of actors and Sena hs 4 
us by their pertinence. On the whole, his work shows cie y 


i i both in the depth 
f advancement achieved by this country 
Barat human knowledge. But it must be sauna that 
all our inferences that arc drawn from the na paces 3 de ee 
i ial vi the pi 
times lend only a partial view O 
sale is drawn on the basis of observations of a grammarian 


religious scriptures, 


Sroka, RK, Glimpses of Ane India, p. 113, Bharta Mee bem 
. , IM 
(Bombay, 1961). 


2. Mookerji, R.K., Ancient Indian Education, (MacMillan, 1951), p. 232. 
. » e^ ea J 
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and not a social historian. Panini's knowledge of the grammarians 
that preceded him is assuredly more exhaustive than his information 
about the secular sciences or their exact origin. This is something 
natural also. Therefore, Panini takes pains to record the names of 
his predecessors in the field of grammar and quite a few schools of 
Grammar. It would appear that grammar had by now come to 
acquire tremendous respect and mastery of it was regarded in itself 
a great achievement ofa scholar’s life. 

Panini's India was materially prosperous. It had large cities 
abounding in various comforts. Men and women wore silk, wool 
and cotton. Women used cosmetics to look attractive—a number 
of which are in use in their indigenous form even to this day viz,, 
antimony, powder and jewellery. Dr. V.S. Agrawal says that there 
are indications that town-planning and architecture had become 
regular trades." Panini in his sutras gives not only the background 
but also the details of the land that was marked for construction 
of building and outer walls and ditches for fortifying the cities.® 
Cities had different kinds of roads such as king's way, god's way, 
roads, streets, lanes, by-lanes etc. Baked bricks were in use and there 
isa description of a road in North India which was the artery 
of trade in those times—in ancient counterpart of the National 


Highway no. 1.8 Panini also mentions about sea-trade in his 
great work.” 


India remained, as in the earlier times, an agricultural 
country. Therefore, for irrigation purposes canals were dug and 
wells bored. Those who cleaned these wells were called Udagh.® 


Other common vocations connected with agriculture such as sowing, 
harvesting etc. also existed. 


Panini mentions the word ‘Silp? both for those who were 
adept in fine arts and trades like that of a potter) Some of these 
went round villages and cities selling their skill. But most of them 
had their own places of work. Potters, dyers, smith, carpenters, etc. 

Se Miel 
3. Ancient Indian Education, op. cit., p. 234, 


4, Agrawal, V.S. India as kn anini, iversi 

5 Asada, LIS; 110 IP TU University ol Lucknow) 1958 
6. Ibid., 5.1.17. 

7. Ibid., 4.3.10, 

8. Ibid., 6.3.7. 


9. Agrawal, V.S., op. cit., p. 223, 
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were the common class of artisans. Besides these artisans who were 
neither highly trained nor did they always sell their skill for money 
(because barter was the common mode of making deals) ; there was 
a class of highly trained and sophisticated artisans who worked for 
money alone. Panini lets us into the business world by acquaint- 
ting us, through sutras, of the way markets were organised, business 
transacted and various types of coins and measures used. Indecd, 
so picturesque are the sutras that one has a feeling of moving 
about in the markets of the bygone times as if transported by the 
magic of words. 


In the sutras of Panini we are informed that there were two 
types of educational provisions common in those times. One was 
called vocational or professional education (Vritta)", and the other 
was given the appellation of classical education. Numerous 
vocations had come into being in response to a rising standard of 
living. Not only these skilled people command respect in the 
society but also among their own professional organizations, 
Sculptors, dancers, marksmen, musicians etc. had their own pro- 
fessional organisations for imparting instruction and sccuring 
lucrative poets. It is normally assumed that this training was based 
on the traditional teacher pupil pattern both coming from the same 
class and family, generation after generation.’ 


If there was a spate of specialists in various vocations and 
professions pertaining to secular arts and sciences especially in the 
field of animal husbandry, music, military arts and others, there was 
an equal rise in the number of scholars in the traditional classical 
education offered in the old Caranas or schools. We need not go in 
the details of the nature of these schools, therefore, it would suffice 
to say that these schools had by now grown more specialized in 
selection and courses of study. If the former provided skill for 
maintaining a high standard of material comfort and sophistication 
the latter met the need of a rich spiritual culture and enabled the 
educated class to talk for a while ofa world hereafter. 


10. Ashtadhayayi, 1.4.14. 
11. Ibid., 4.1.42. 


12. Agrawal, V.S Paninikalin Bharatoarsa, 
samvat 2012 (in Hindi) : Dubash, N.P 
The National Literature Publishing Co., 


p. 299 Motilal Banarsi Dass, Vikrami 
., Hindu Art in Social Setting, p. 102. 
Ltd., Madras, 1936. 
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Panini’s period coincides with the growth of democratic 
institutions in the country. Consegently, respect for the finer arts 
had grown considerably. An art like that of story-telling could also 
command respect. One who would tell the story of Vasavadatta 
would not tell the story of Priya Sundari etc.!? If music had 
different ragas and musical instruments to master, sculpture and 
dramas had their own rigorous codes of conduct!*, All of these 
came to be regarded as vocational subjects to be persued according 
to their tradition. 


After Panini has helped us prepare a rough picture of these 
specialized courses his interest suddenly dies out. We are not given 
the details of these courses of study, more particularly, their manner 
of training and period of study. We are left in the dark about the 
type of teachers who taught these various courses of study, except 
for the mention that they were respected members of the society. 
Of course, we know about the Caranas and the subjects they 
offered. But when we are so close to succeeding in obtaining a 
picture of the education of secular subjects Panini holds us back a 


trifle peremptorily, as it were. The situation, therefore, remains 
for ever tantalising. 


There is, however, one point on which Panini is most obliging. 
Not only does he distinguish between a Risi and a non-Risi, he 
also makes a distinction between an original thinker and a writer of 
ordinary rank. He also refers to all possible types of literature 
(a) inspired literature (b) original works connected with traditional 
literature, sacred and profane (c) original works embodying new 
knowledge (d) commentaries, and (e) ordinary compositions."!* 
His fine sense of discrimination is displayed in other fields of 
learning and accomplishments too. For him there are threc types of 
thinkers and two types of teachers. Thinkers are (a) believers in 
life hereafter (b) non-believers in life hereafters and (c) the fatalists ; 
and the teachers are, interestingly enough, teachers of their original 
works and passers-on of the knowledge learnt from some one elsc. 


I3. Agrawal, V.S., op. cit., p. 299. See 


Selting, op. cit., p. 102. also Dubash, N. P., Hindu Art in Social 


14. Mookerjec, op. cit., p. 245, 
15. Ibid., p. 241- 
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APPENDIX 


The curriculum in the times of Panini (600-700 i 
c ' -700 B.C.) as giv 
by Sankalia, H.D. The University of Nalanda, ps, d "Paul 
& Company, Madras, (1934) :— 


l. 
2. 


The Vedas. 

Anu$asana or the six Vedangas, i.e. (a) Siksa (Phonctics), 
(b) Kalpa (Ritualistic knowledge), (c) Vyakarana 
(Grammar), (d) Exegetics, (c) Chandas (Metric) and 
(£) Jyotisa (Astronomy). 


Vidya—Visvavidya. 

Vakovakyarh, explained by Sarikara as the art of 
disputation. 

Itihasa—Puranas. 

Akhyana. 

Anvakhyana. 

Anuvakhyana, interpreted by Sankara as explanation of 
Mantras. 

Vyakhyana. 

Gatha. 

Narasamnsi, 

Brahmana. 

Ksatra Vidya, explained by Saükara as the science of 
the bows. 

Rasi, Sankara explains it as the science of numbers. 
Naksatra Vidya. 

Bhuta Vidya—the science of life. 

Nidhi—some sort of divination. 

Sarpa Vidya. 

Atharvangirasa. 

Daiva, explained by Sarikara as the science of portents. 
Pitrya, the science of names. : 

Sutra, in the sense of a book of rules for the guidance of 
sacrifices and other rituals. 
Vedanarhvedarh—explained by 
Grammar of old Sanskrit. 


Saükara to mean 
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94, Ekayana, according to Sarikara as science of conduct. 

25. Deva Vidya, according to Sankara : Exegetics. 

96. Deva-jňāna Vidya, explained by Saükara as making of 
perfumes, dancing, singing, playing on musical instru- 
ments and other fine arts. 


N.B.: Not all studied it nor could all hope to learn all these 
subjects. 
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Crisis in Indian Education 
PROF, UDAY SHANKAR 


SINCE Independence there has been some expansion and a degree 

of reconstruction, if not great improvement, in this country, in 
field of education, at all levels. The problem of education in this 
country, in spite of certain changes and expansion, has assumed the 
shape of a crisis to which attention of not only educationists but of 
policy makers in this country is called for, for a serious considera- 
tion to devise ways and means to meet the challenge of this crisis. 
In this short write-up, an attempt is made to point out some 
of the important features of this crisis to enable the reading public, 
in this country, to be alive to these problems for whatever necessary 
action is called for. 

In the first instance the crisis in education in this country is 
created by the explosion of population and by the lack of corres- 
ponding increase in national wealth. 

India is a vast country and the present population is now 
about 512 million, when 21 million children are born every year 
with only 8 million deaths, and it is estimated that in another 


20 years the population may be near about 750 million and the end 


of the century may see the population of India as 1000 million. 
the food production and 


With this rapidly growing population, 
industrial production have not grown correspondingly. These, of 
course, increased by 62% and 15% respectively, yet the mnom 
income per capita is Rs. 250/- per annum, when the oe 20% o 
the population has an income of Rs. 35/- p.m. i ipte 
The lower 30% has a monthly income of less than à i a Pe 
and the lower most 10% a monthly income of less t ed z 
This population explosion with lari per capita 1 
educational crisis. 
a ate Lena rem with lack of production has led to 


the shooting of prices by which, for the people of ordinary means, it 
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has become almost impossible to make both ends mect. In sucha 
situation when the means are limited, neither much educational 
expansion is possible nor is the building of standards so very 
practicable. 


This educational crisis is both quantitative and qualitative. 
Quantitatively speaking in spite of some educational expansion, the 
literacy figure is only 29% which is expected to be 34.2% by 
1971. The number of illiterates between the ages of 15 and 45 was 
150 million in 1961-62 and will go upto 158 by 1971. Literacy has 
not and would not keep pace with increase in population. From 
1951 to 1961 the percentage of literacy increased from 17 to 24% ; 
but the population increased from 357 million to 439 million and 
this pacc is likely to continue. 


The position with regard to literacy among females and in the 
rural areas is still more depressing. While in 1961 the overall 
literacy was 24% ; in the case of males it was 34.4% and inthe 
case of females it was only 12.9%. In urban areas literacy was 41% 
against 19% in rural areas. Among the so-called literates, the 


really educated were very low, 92% being with Middle School 
qualifications only, 


In such a big population, the students in institutions are only 
about 70 million, which number may be double by 1985, when it 
might be nearly 170 million. 


The number of institutions is about 5 lakhs and the number of 
teachers about 2 million. But the number of qualified teachers is 
not what is required. In lower primary only 51% teachers are 
trained and in the higher primary, the percentage of trained 
teachers is only about 60, In Secondary Schools also the percentage 
of trained teachers is only about 65, though the figures differ from 
State to State ranging from 18% in Assam and to about 92% in 


Madras. There is still a lar € backl : th 
extent of about 2 lakhs. 8 og of untrained teachers to the 


oe ee education, the status and economic condition of 
eachers has to be commensurate with their social position and 


almost the same as in other Professions. But the salaries of the 
teachers at all levels in thi 


average annual salary of tea 
figures given below : 
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Average Annual Salaries of Teachers in India 


1965-66 

l. University Department 6500 
2. College of Arts and Science 4000 
9. Professional Colleges 6410 
4. Secondary Schools 1959 
5. Middle Schools 1278 
6. Primary Schools 1046 
7. Pre-Primary Schools 1083 
8. Vocational Schools 2887 
9. All Teachers 1476 

Cost of living index of working class 165 

National income per capita (at current 

prices 66-67). 424 


Although, the recently set up education commission has 
suggested higher salary scales for teachers of all categories and 
various State Governments and Universities are trying to find 
means to implement those grades but still economic structure of 
the country is such that it cannot very much improve the economic 
status of teachers who in turn feeling dissatisfied cannot possibly 
take their jobs very sincerely. This is a vicious circle and has 
been playing havoc with the educational standards in this country. 
Otherwise also there is qualitative crisis in the educational standards 
with large failures, stagnation and wastage. | 

ualitatively speaking it is surprising that a large number of 
uc who eic Che E Primary Class do not reach the Sth 
standard. Only 33 out of the 100 reach the 5th class after getting 
admission in the Ist Primary, although 8 out of every 10 children 


between 6 and 11 years are now said to be going to schools. A 


large number of students fail in High/Higher Secondary Schools 


each year. In 1961, for instance, out of a million rn jim 
.55 million failed giving only the pass percentage of pes ERE 
one State, Punjab the pass percentage of 1964 in Secondary 

was as low as 33%. In B.A.[B.Sc. 
better, as the failures in these classes 


i lass. 
t of those who pass 70% are in 3rd c 
Swag other ching? are aoa probably due to the fact that a large 


number of the students to the extent of 1/3rd joining colleges have 
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no aim and a large majority of them have no aptitude or brains for 
higher education in colleges or universities. 

In a recent survey conducted by the great authority in 
American education Dr. John B. Conant, former president of 
Harward University, it has been found that only 15 to 20% of the 
young people going to colleges are genuine college material and the 
rest should better find some other lighter work. Human nature 
being the same all the world over the same fact is applicable to this 
country, but here anybody who has the means can join a college 
whether he is fit for it or not. Such democratic ideal in education 
could be justified if there was a similar democracy in acquiring 
brains which unfortunately is not. Hence to avoid large scale 
failures in colleges, admissions have to be restricted only to those 
who could benefit by it and there thus has to be sclection. 


The rush for admissions in schools and colleges is only for 
white collar jobs in offices or firms but these jobs being limited there 
is the problem of the educated unemployed. It is estimated that about 
10 million literate people are still out of jobs or have unsuited jobs 
what otherwise. their qualifications could warrant them for while on 
one hand, there are so many educated unemployed, on the other 
hand the percentage of educated in various types of professions, is 
extremely low. For instance, the total number of workers employed 
in India in 1961 category-wise were as under :— 


(in thousands) 
Below Matric. Matric. Inter Degree-Holder Total 
1,83511 3262 756 1147  1,88,676 


The percentage of graduates in various types of professions such 
as Agriculture, Mining, Manufacturing, Construction, Trade and 
Commerce, Transport, Communications and services of all types 
ranged from 0.10% to 3.9% and the intermediate ranged from 
0.10% ito 2.70% and matriculates ranged from 0.03% to 10.5% 


One can easily imagine the fate of the various professions and. 
services with such low percentage of the e 


aceite ducated personnel manning 
the various jobs and no wonder. that production in various fields is 
inadequate and 


j low to meet the requirements of the increasing 
population. 


Though literacy figures in the country are depressingly low 


and it would take quite some time to catch up with other advanced 
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countries in which the extent of literacy increased steadily and not 
suddenly, but expansion in education for more literacy should be 
in a planned manner according to the needs of society in this 
country and under the present condition of the type of education 
given in our schools, it may be worthwhile not to hurry with the 
opening of schools anywhere and everywhere and even to think 
seriously of the justification of enforcing compulsion even for 
primary education. Everybody knows that under the present 
system of bookish education once a boy passes his matriculation he 
finds himself unfit for his life in the village and hunts for white 
collar job in an office as a clerk, typist or some such job in any firm. 
These youngsters migrate to the town or city with the result that 
villages in this country are losing so many hands whereas population 
in cities and towns is swelling. With this mass migration due to 
faulty education, our agricultural production has suffered heavily. 
It may, therefore, be considered seriously that instead of compulsory 
education for the young in rural areas, at least, which results in mass 
migration, it may not be better to concentrate more on adult 
education, both for literacy and otherwise through mass communica- 
tion media of radio, films, documentaries and such other means of 
adult education so that the village adult is better informed about 
agricultural production and utilizes his spare and segs AE 5 
some craft work to augment his income apart from being able to m 
and write not only for his routine work but even to enjoy reading 
: : ill help in not only retaining 

of light literature. Such a procedure wi pil EA 
the rural youth on the land for more iege S ees Gee an 
enable him to be more productive and happily adjus 

ing uprooted. 3 
Pur education has fo pepe de Td de e 
adjustment in the particular umi oe id fas dem 
be some flexibility in our course contents 


i f set 
to the local needs of the particular society. The same type oi se 


Wes úcast 
courses and rigid system of filling the prescription of a particula 


| i ticular 
examination is to be replaced by the SCR d Dike a 
standard of education as is suited to the loca IT mire 
agricultural society, for example, educa 


i i ol in the rural area tur j ies 
hi Nan more oriented towards agriculture as in 
gh s 


su ould 
rrounding community they wanted educated farmers who ç 
- 
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man the jobs of farmers for agricultural production. The brighter 
ones, however, after graduation from here could also go to college. 

We in this country have to take a leaf from the book of such 
advanced countries in making our curricula more varied and more 
suited to the local needs than to have it so rigid for all children in 
any area, region or locality. Our thinking and practice in education 
is extremely rigid and uniform and we have to let in the fresh air of ` 
flexibility to suit education to our local needs to avoid so much 
wastage and almost a crisis in education in the country. 


Another factor which has been the cause of lowering cdu- 
cational standards and to add to the number of educated unemployed 
is the starting of institutions indiscriminately without proper 
planning with regards to the vacancies available for the out-turns. 
For instance, in Enginecring, it is estimated that about 14,000 
graduate Engineers are unemployed and they have been agitating 
for suitable openings and means of livclihood. Such educational 
wastage could be avoided or lessened if such technical institutions 
could be started in a planned manner. 


To remedy the stituation, it may be suggested as a summary 
that there should be control on population by applying strict 
measures. In the second place, production of both Agricultural and 
Industrial is to go up to improve the economy of the country. 
In the third place, expansion of educational institutions should be on 
a planned basis laying more stress on quality rather than quanti- 
ty. For the present compulsion for the enrolment in schools should 
not be stressed, as it is no use sending children to schools when large 
numbers of them drop out. In the fourth place, admission in higher 
educational institutions should be restricted and should be based on 
proper selection so that only those go for higher education who have 
capacity and aptitude for it. 

In the fifth place, 
bookish and rigid and is 
not be the set standar 
Education pattern shou 


the system of education in country is rather 
not oriented to local needs. There should 
ds in education for all types of population. 
zs ld be more flexible as far as possible. In rural 
and agricultural areas, for example, instead of having schools of 


ordinary types as in towns and cities, the schools in these areas could 
be oriented towards agriculture. 


In the last analysis, educational facilities should be provided 


keeping in view the man power requirement for the various jobs and 
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not to let students follow courses of study without having any idea 
whether they would find employment or not. 

The crisis, therefore, in education is both quantitative and 
qualitative and could, to an extent, be averted by implementing 
some of the measures mentioned above, 
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Folk Movements in 
ancient India 


OROON K. GHOSH 


[N this brief essay the following stages of society will be generally 
covered, except the last one, which willbe dealt with only as 
regards it earlier portion : 


Food-gatherers 
Advanced hunters 
Matrifocal agriculturists 
Pastoral nomads 
Agro-theocracy 
Agro-theo-aristocracy 


The criterion for stopping is the appearance of comparatively 
adequate literary sources. In other words, the source material of 
this essay is largely, though not wholly, archaeological. 


There are two broad types of Lower Palaolithic tools in India— 
the chopping tool culture and the hand-axe culture. At one time it 
was thought that the chopping tool-culture was mainly restricted 
to the Punjab (Soan culture) and the hand-axe to the South. Soan 
type tools have, however, subsequently been found allover India, 
though basically more in the north than in the south.! Similarly 
for the Madras hand-axe culture. The links of the Soan culture 
are with the Anyathian of Burma, the Tampanion of Malaya and the 
Patjitanian of Java.? The links of the hand-axe industry are with 
Africa’. There is astonishing similarity in hand-axes from as far apart 
places as the Cape Kenya. Madras and London.* 


1. H.D. Sankalia—Indian Archaeology Today (Asia, 1962) pp. 34-39 
2. Cf. Unesco History of Mankind, Vol. I (1963) pp. 65, 167-168. 
3. L.S.B. Leakcy— Adam's Ancestors (London 1933) p. 77. 


4, Kennet P. Oakley —Man the Tool- Maker (London, 1961 cdition) p. 43. 
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These cultures came into existence over 40,000 years ago and 
were those of food-gatherers and hunters. Racially they are 
supposed to be represented by the Negritos (Hand-axe culture) and 
the Mundas (Soan culture). The whole of South-East Asia, up to 
the Yangtse-Kiang, even as late as early Chou (1100-720 B.C.) 
spoke languages related to those of the Mundas.® They were 
subsequently, forced south by Mongoloids of different types, who, 
inter-married with them. The Negrito type still exists in India in 
people like the Kadar, Malopantaran, Paliyan, Irula, Panyan, 
Kurumba, Yanadi, Ohenchu, Birhor, Korwa etc. tribes, But the 
peaple who spread out the most at that time were Austrics of the 
Munda type. J. Przyluski has given ample proof ofthe existence 
of Austric tribes like the Udumbaras in the Punjab." They were 
probably the ‘Dasas’ of the Aryans and are mentioned as ‘Dahal’ 
in Iran. Herodotus (5th century B.C.). mentions their existence 
by the shores of the Caspian, and Soviet writers like S.P. Tolstov 
consider them to be of the Munda type. The Mundas, according 
to S.C. Roy, had a tradition of being pushed east from Delhi and 
Northern Rajasthan. A place known as “Munda-Sthala” existed 
in South Rajasthan in the 13th century.” In North Gujarat a town 
named Mundaka existed in the llth Century A copper plate 
grant of a Pallava prince mentions the word **Munda-Rastra"* 
as existing near Nellore. And does “Mundigak” near Kandahar 
carry some memory of its original Munda inhabitants ? At present 
the Mundari speaking people are few, like Bondo, Gadaba, Korubu, 
Munda, Santhali etc. Ethnically Munda people like the Bhils id 
speak a Sanskritic tongue. In Sanskrit Literature the Kols, Bhils, 
Sabaras, Pulindas etc. are known as the Nisadas. In Pali Litera- 
oa aga- da, daughter of Mahanama, 
ture there is the story of Naga-Munda, daug : 
: : of Kosala in marriage. Mrs Irawati Karve has 
gives to Pasenadi o enhof 
: is that the Nagas were a 
given reasons to support the thes ! the chief of which 
the Mundas.? They had fourteen ruling houses, 
SN TE Ko kam 
5. E.G. Pulicyblank—J.R.4.S. (1966, Pa 
6. J. Przyluski—Ancient Peoples ef the 
1960 edition). 
7. Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 221. 
8. J.B.B.R.A.S. Extra No. 49. 
9. Ancient Indie, Vel. Ve PB (Poona, 1959) pp. 279-83. 


10. Irawati Karve, Kinship Organisation in India 


rts I and 2) p. 35. 
Punjab (Firma K.L. Mukhopadhyaya, 
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was Taksaka in the West and Korkotaka in the East. Jwala, the 
daughter of a Taksaka King, was married to a Kuru King of 
Hastinapura. There was a feud between the Taksaka Nagas and 
Pandavas when the Pandavas took Naga forests, burnt them and 
built Indraprastha on the site. The Nagas ultimately killed 
Pariksita, Arjuna’s grandson, and peace was restored by the sage 
Astika, son of a Brahmana and a Naga princess. T.V. Mahalingam 
has given detailed references to the importance of Nagas in Indian 
history and culture." Sylvain Levi has pointed out that names like 
Kosala, Tosala, Anga, Vanga, Kulinga are Austric. And so may be 
Ganga or Ma-Ganga, etymologically same as Me-Kong. Many of 
these names were Sanskritised later, like Kanakya from Ka-Mei-Kha. 


The Austrics 40-50,000 years ago were, of course, food- 
gatherers and hunters. They became agriculturists and then 
important much later. 


The Indian Middie Stone Age industry has now been found 
to be widely scattered and Prof. Boriskovsky thinks that they bear 
resemblance to those of Tajikstan and Kazakstan.!? 


Round about 5000 B.C. we have the microlithic culture, chiefly 
in Central and West India. The Langhnaj skull, excavated by 


H.D. Sankalia, has been thought to have Hamitic affinities (from 
East Africa). 


The neolithic is generally associated with matrifocal agricul- 
ture. We do not yet have a complete picture of the neolithic in 
India. Sites have been excavated at Kili Ghul Mohammad near 
Quetta, Damb Saadat near it, Burxahon in Kashmir and various 
places in Madras. Mysore and Andhra, like Tekkalakota, Sangana- 
kallu, Hallur, Brahmagiri, Utnur etc. The C-14 dates are a little 
before 3000 B.C. for Killi Ghul Mohammad, 3000-2500 B.C. for 
Damb Saadat and Kot Diji, 40 Milometres east of Mohenjo-Daro, 
2500-2000 B.C. for the southern neolithic (pointed-butt-axe culture) 
and 2000-1500 B.C. for the Burzahom neolithic in Kashmir. 


At present it is still difficult, because of the lack of evidence, 
to decide on the origin of neolithic culture in India. Dr Eugene 
C. Worman, on account of the comparative absence of cults in 
SE ERE 
11. T.V. Mahalingam—The Nagas in India. Hi : 

di 

History (April 1965), pp. 1-70, yg ade ea esi 


12, Ibid., (April 1967), p.102 .. 
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western and northern India, suggested a south-cast Asian origin.!3 
If this is correct, agriculture in the Indus Valley need not necessarily 
be post-Killi Ghul Mohammad and post-Damb Saadat. That 
is to say, it can well be before 3000 B.C. 


So far as pastoral nomads go, we leave out the Todas, whose 
origins are obscure. But otherwise, pastoral nomads came into India 
from the grasslands of Central Asia and Iran—in the wake of 
conquerors like the Vedic Aryans, White Huns, Ahirs, etc. It may 
be mentioned, however, that the humped Zebu cattle (Bos Indicus) 
may be descended from the Pleistocene Bos-namadicus of India. 
Mohenjo-Daro seals depict both the aurochs type, well-known in 
Europe and Central Asia, and the Zebu type. According to the 
well-known Rensch's rule, while arctic animals store fat all over 
their bodies beneath the skin, fat storers, who live in deserts, parti- 
cularly warm deserts, carry itin humps. The Indian Zebu may 
have originated, therefore, in India itself, when due to climatic 
changes round about 9000-4000 B.C., the Thar region turned into 
a desert. Thus, both the agriculture and the bull of the Indus 
rcgion possibly had origins within India itself, though the technique 
of agriculture was modificd to grow wheat and barley, the most 
abundant grain in Mohenjo-Daro. i 

We now come to the Harappaus. D. P. Agarwal’s C-14 dating 
of 2300-1750 B.C. is well-known, although this has been denied by 
R. L. Raies, who would give it less time. His reason is that 
tectonic movements created a great lake, and submerged Mohenjo- 
Daro at least two or three times at intervals of perhaps as many 
centuries. My friend, Shri K. C. Varma, has drawn my attention 

: i ‘vilian in Sind between 1927 
to an article by H. T. Lambrick, a civilial be ee ETE 
and 1947, who controverts this. Lambrick thinks. Dm 
was, indeed, not constant, Was capricious, did occasionally deny 


Mohenjo-Daro the overspill on which its agriculture eat 
depended. But his experience in Sind was that such short-falls in 


: : jus 
13. Eugene C. Worman—The Ncoiithic problem in the Pre-History of India 


7 Sciences, 31, 1949. 
ournal of the Washington Academy of = Slee 
14. en gr Neolithic Revolution (British Muscum, ii es A eee 
15. R.L. Raikes—(a) American Anthropologist 66(1964) pp. 
pc E iius -plain and thc Indus Civilization—Geogra- 


i flood 
16. H.T. Lambrick—The Indus Ven 
phical Journal, Vol, 183, Part 4, Dec. 1967, pp. 48 
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inundation were met by storage, by granaries, and this gives the clue 
to the great granaries of Mohenjo-daro. Also, if Mohenjo-Daro 
and other Indus cities were submerged half the time, the Harappan 
culture, covering the whole of North-West India (possibly, 
Afghanistan also) and Rajasthan and Gujrat, could scarcely have 
arisen, leave alone spread. 

Who were the people who built the Indus civilization ? S. S. 
Sarkar has worked out the racial affinities of the Harappan people 
on the basis of skeletons examined by the Anthropological survey. 
Briefly, his conclusions are that the R-37 and cemetery H, Stratum II 
(Harappan) people with a cranial index of 71 are Indo-Aryan or 
Indo-Caspian, like the people of Tepe Hissar I and II. But 
cemetery H, stratum I and area G people of Harappa are meso- 
cephals, cranial index 76 with a weak strain of brachycephaly, as in 
Tepe Hissar III. 17 the Australoid strain in Harappa is well-known, 
but Kenneth A. R. Kennedy of California University denies the 
Mangoloid strain. The Harappan civilization was, therefore, 
basically Austro-Mediterranean. Who were the Mediterranean 
people concerned ? Sir Leonard Woolley suggests that they were of 
Western origin, and that certain elements in the Harappan civiliza- 
tion came to India already mature.1? Although some elements 
must have come from outside as in all civilizations, the Harappan 
civilization is so distinctive that nobody now maintains that it is a 
branch of the Sumerian. Leaving aside this point, the question 
remains, where did this Mediterranean man come from? In historic 
times (White Huns, Turks, Mughals) the invasions were from 
Central Asia, or Turan, not Iran. And the similarities with the 
Tepe Hissar crania suggests that the white element in the Indus 
Valley Civilization came from this area. What language did they 
speak? At one time, it was thought that they spoke Dravidian. 


But Mrs Irawati Karve has cited a number of valid reasons against 
this hypothesis, as follows :— 


(i) absence of any reference to Dravidian in Aryan literature. 
(ii) Dravidians had no tradition of connection with the North, 
nor of being pushed out, as the Mundas. 
a SS 
17. M.K, Dhavlikar, Indian Prehistory (1964) (Deccan College Building Centenary 


and silver Jubilee Series No, 32 
18. Ibid., p. 138, ) pp. 133, 141. 


19. UNESCO History of Mankind Vol, I, (London, 1963), p. 396. 
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(iii) When we first know the Dravidians they 
expanding people.? 
From her kinship studies she concludes that the Aryans 
expanded from the North, and the Dravidians from the South, and 
we shall sce that this is the conclusion from Archaeology also. 


Mts. Karve has also pointed out that there are few Dravidian 
words in the Veda. The Atharva Veda contains the Babylonian 
word, Tiamat, the primeval chaos. J. Bloch thought that no 
borrowing from Dravidian into Sanskrit could be proved with 
certainty. Prof. D.D. Kosambi has found it impossible to imagine 
voluminous erudition, myth, tradition etc. unless the priests were 
literate.** And if such learning, even oral, was in Dravidian, it 
should have survived for thousands of years, as Sumerian did in 
Mesopotamia, and Latin, Greek and Sanskrit elsewhere. The only 
way out of this predicament is to aceept the hypothesis that the 
white element in Harappan civilization originally spoke an Aryan 
tongue, which was also spoken in Tepe Hissar and other Turanian 
mounds. Then only can we explain the fact that no non-Aryan 
classics survive. Nor is this hypothesis incompatible with any 
theory about the original homeland of the Aryans. This was 
probably in the grasslands of western Siberia, Kazakstan and South 
Russia and Turan. They must have lived here from the earliest 
times and may have evolved into their present form, when, due to 
climatic changes, the steppes took shape there, possibly when the 
climate changed to Boreal, after the Allerod oscillation and the 


younger Drya, time round about 8000 B.C. According to Allen’s 


rule, animals living in deserts and grasslands have longer extremities 


than those of the same, or closely related species, living in forests or 


i il evhound, the desert Arab, the 
mountains. Thus, the gracile gr "n = D E 


> dic men, wi 
Mediterranean and Nordic men, fman, broad and sturdy. 


f Eurasia bred the Cro-Magnon type o 
Pm mountains, as is well-known, broad-heads and mesocephals. 


i It is also necessary 
thus possibly came from Turan. 
C hat the P Harappan Aryans were without the horse and 


—— 


i i -78. 
20. Irawati Karve—Op. Cil, pP. 277 xn 
21. J Bloch—Sanskrit et Dravidian in “Bull Sol. Ling”, (1924), PP- 10-21. 


oa: k 
29. D.D. Kosamhi—An Introduction to the Study of Indian history (Popular Boo 
Depot, Bombay, 1958), p. 98. 


are vigorous, 
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the chariot, as M.K. Dhavalikar has done.** It is not necessary to 
make the assumption that Aryans always had chariots and horses. 
The Europeans and Americans did not always have cars, although 
they have them now. Such hypothesis would also fit in with 
K.D. Sethna's findings about the horse, the Aryans and the spoked 
chariot-wheel. The early Aryans must have infiltrated into 
N.E. Iran, Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the Punjab. In this area 
the Dahae, Dasas, Mundas or Nagas, as we have seen, also 
lived. There may have been perpetual conflicts between the Dasas 
and the Aryans, but because of the racial composition, an Aryan 
coming into the Punjab from Afghanistan would not have thought 
that he was coming into a foreign country. Hence, in the Vedas, 
there is no mention of his coming from outside. This also squares 
with the occasional traces of horse-bones etc. in the Harappan 
civilization as at Rana Ghundai and Lothal. My friend, Shri 
K.C. Varma and I saw a clay model of an animal at Kalibangan 
in Jan. 1968, from layer 15 from the top of Kalibangan II, which 
clearly looked like a horse, specially the tail. 


The Sibero-Central Asian-South Russian origin of the Aryans 
is also proved by the fact that the ‘Karpan’, the horse proper, 
according to Zeuner, was not found in West or Central Europe. 
And it is well-known that in historic times waves of Aryan spcaking 
people have pushed westwards (a small group possibly also 
eastwards) and southwards from the Eurasian grasslands to Europe, 
India and Iran, due to climatic and political reasons. Their place 
has been taken by tundra and forest people, Tungusic-speaking in 
the former case and Turki speaking, out of Zungria (including the 
Mongols) in the latter. Eastward movements started only from the 
17th century. 

If then an Aryan-speaking folk, along with the Mundas, built 
the Indus Valley civilization, when did they do so? All the 
theories have been postulating people coming from border regions 
with a ready-made civilization, which was suddenly introduced in 
the Indus plains and which continued, unchanging, for over 1,000 
years. But this goes against all evidence of the growth of river 

=e 
23. M.K. Dhavlikar, Indian Prehistory (1964), p, 141, 
24. K.D. Sethna—the Aryans, the domesticated horse and the spoked—chariot- 


wheel l PP 3 
pp. m V the Asaitic Society of Bombay Vol. 38 (1963) (New Series) 
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valley civilizations of the Nile, and of Mesopotamia, of which the 
Indus Civilization is peer. In these cultures, the phases of develop- 
ment have been found along the rivcr-banks, from where the 
civilizations spread. “This must have been the case in the case of 
Indus Valley also, and the evidence of its origin has to be sought 
in the lower levels of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, and at low levels 
of future sites which may be found along the Indus and other river 
beds of the Indus system. From here the Indus Valley Civilization 
spread. According to Rushton Coulborn, who sees the origin of 
these threc river-valley cultures in the desiccation which took place 
in the Boreal phase, (9000-4000 B.C. for Iran), the originators of the 
civilizations were refugees from hills and mountains, who tamed the 
rivers, thus begetting an agricultured surplus.” If the Iranian 
dates of desiccation apply to contiguous India, the Indus civilization 
could not have started later than 4000-3000 B.C. 

In Kot Diji, Amri and Kalibangan there are pre-Harappan 
phases of the Baluchi-Iranian peasant type, and then suddenly, 
Harappan features, or full-fledged Harappan colonies. At Kot Diji 
there is violent destruction, indicated by a burnt layer, after which 
comes the Harappan settlement. The late level of Kot Diji culture 
is round about 2200-2100 B.C.* At Kalibangan, the late level of 
Harappan culture is about the same date.” These represent, 
therefore, the outward thrusts of a developed Harappan culture 
from Indus Valley sites. This is roughly contemporancous with 
Sargon and Pepi I, and if the same life-span and the same originating 
climatic causes are assumed, which seems reasonable, then the dates 
of origin must also be thesame. For Mesopotamia for Jemdet- 
Nasr or Ugruk III, the date is about 3000 B.C., as it is for ae 
For the Indus Valley also this seems a probable date o m 
K.N. Sastri also comes to the same conclusion from a SAT o x he 
Span sop which inert th Sumerian ni ende Nae 
phase. (New Light on the Indian Civilisation ( ; Pp. 19, 9, 


96, 97). 

According to Indian P 
India in the Vedic Age); 
Aryans migrated from the Sar 


5 i . 9-16. 
25, Rushton Coulborn—The origin of Giviliued Societies rc ere pp. 9 
26. B.B. Lal in Ancient India Nos. 18 and 19, (1962 and 1963), p. 211. 


27. B.B. Lal, Op. Cit, pP- 2-12. 


auranic tradition (Cf. P.L. Bhargava— 
when Yayati was ruling, a branch of the 
asvati to Iran under Bhargava 
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Usanas, while the former's sons Puru, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu and 
Anu, spread to the south-west, south-east, west and north from the 
bank of the Sarasvati. From this point Puru may have been 
responsible for the destruction of Kot Diji. If, however, the 
Ayodhya king list is taken, with Manu as 3100 B.C., and an average 
span of 30 years for each king, the king round about 2300 B.C. is 
Mandhata.** And, perhaps, the memory of this western expedition 
survives in Kalidasa's description of Raghu’s march into Persian 
territories. 


The Mesopotamian and Nile civilizations, as well as probably 
Hsia China, were theocracies. So must have, by all evidence, been 
the Indus Civilization. Who were the theocrats ? D.D. Kosambi 
thinks that they were the Brahmanas. And Pargiter thinks that the 
earliest rulers mentioned in the Rig-Veda were Daityas. The 
Harappan rulers may, therefore, have been the Daityas or Asuras. 
The Aryans who streamed in after 1700 B.C. knew the Assyrians, 
and seeing the Harappans possessed of huge cities, and a fully 
developed urban civilization, probably equated the Harappans with 
the Asuras, and the name stuck. Even some Dasas, collaborators of 
the white Harappans, probably called themselves Asuras, anda 


Munda tribe answering to this appellation still exists in Chota 
Nagpur. 


Here let us digress and state that the Vedas may well contain, 
as the American anthropologist Ralph Linton thinks, several layers 
of folklore. Thus, the struggles between the ancestors of the 
Harappans and the Mundas (Dasas) were confused with battles 
between the Vedic Aryans and the Asura Aryans. Thus, the 
enemies of Vedic Aryans became ‘black’, *flat-nosed'. In Scottish 
folklore the Scots fought the Picts or Goidele who were depicted 
as small, dark, uncanny. Actually the Picts like the Scots, were 
tall, red-haired and freckled, and the memory of the Picts handed 
down in folklore was that of Neolithic aboriginals of Scotland, 
conquered many centuries before by metal armed cells or Goidels.?? 


Following Ralph Linton it seems very likely that there are at 
least four layers in the Rig Veda :— 


28. Cf. King List in E.F. Pargiter—Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (Oxford 1922) 
pp. 145-149. 


29. Ralph Linton—The Tree of Culture (Alfred Knopf, N.Y. 1961) p. 481, 
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Layer I—Earliest folk memory of Aryan priests going back 

to West Siberian days, including the astronomical 
observations used by Tilak. : 

Layer Il—The Harappan Aryan v Dasas legends like the 

fight with Pipru, Sambara etc. ““noscless”, “blacks”. 

Layer III—Rig-Vedic Aryans v. Asuras (Harappans) legends. 

Layer IV—Songs of the Rig-Vedic Aryans proper. 

Coming back to Kosambi's theme that the Harappan priests 
were Brahmanas, it may be observed that the relics mainly on the 
matriarchal traits in the Brahmanical heritage to prove his point. 
Like the other agro-theocratic river valley societies, the Harappan 
had strong matriarchal strains. Some of the Brahmanas were 
matriarchal in that their father’s names were not known. Agastya 
and Vasista were born in jars, i.e. out of wombs. Dirghatamas took 
his mother's name, as did Mahidasa Aitareya. Some of the 
Brahmanas had Dasa affiliation. Thus, the Udumbaras among the 
Visvamitras and Kanvas. Kanva was a demon against whom 
exorcism was practised.*! The Kasyapas and Kanvas were long 
excluded from sacrificial fees. Obviously they were originally 
pre-Aryans. Later on they became prominent in Brahmanising the 
Ganges. The Valasikha Gotra among the Vasisthas is etymologically 
the Varasikhas destroyed by Indra at Hariyupiya (Harappa). The 
Rig-Vedic seer Kavasa Ailusa was accused of being a Dasi’s son. 
Pargiter points out that Agastya also was of Kumbha-Yoni, and had 
no g eneology.?* The Bhargavas were purohitas to Hiranya-Kasipu, 
whose gotra was Vafistha. The earliest Vedic Du wa 
associated with rishis attached to dailyas and danavas. The sacr 

tanas-Sukra, the daitya preceptor, was Kapalamocana on 
place of Usanas j Atharvan, following the 
the Sarasvati. Usanas was also an Atharvan, g 


Atharva Veda." 

The earliest traditiona 
like Pururavas, son of Ta. 
water nymphs like Gritaci an 
a E 
90. D.D. Kosambi—0p. Cit, p. 98. 
91. Atharva Veda 2.25. 

32. T.G. Pargiter—Op. cit, p. 238. 
99. Mahabharata iii, 102. 

34, Mahabharata iii, 83. 

95. Pargiter—Op. cit. p. 319. 


| kings were also of matriarchal origin, 
Others were descendants of apsarases or 
d Alambusa. Bharata himself was 
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the son of Sakuntala, danghter of Menaka. The apsaras were 
probably originally sacred priestesses-cum-prostitutes of a fertility 
cult, who rose, from the Great Baths attached to the temples, like 
Usas, “fairer from the waves”. 

Some other kings like the Iksvakus were probably of non- 
Aryan origin (Iksu=sugarcane totem). 

The deities of the Harappan Brahmans were probably Siva 
(Pasupati) and Sakti. The daityas believed in “tapas” or ascetic 
practices and yoga. The danavas were noted for “tapas”.37 With 
Sakti worship went the tantras, which went underground when the 
patriarchal Rig-Vedic Aryans came. K.N. Sastri has shown 
convincingly that the Harappans had also the Atharva Veda for 
their scriptures. An echo of the worship of the Great Goddess is 
found in Indra’s long prayer to Laksmi in the Visnu Purana 
(I. 117-133). 


The Harappan civilization spread to areas linked with Yadava 

expansion. 

(i) To Mewar and Chambal valley—Banas culture—Black-on- 
red ware and later lustrous red ware (C-14 datings 
1725-1275) B.C, 

(ii) To central India Narmada chalcolithic ¢.g. Eran, Nevasa, 
Navdatoli etc.—Black-and-Red ware, coarse cream slipped 
wares etc. (2300-640 B.C.) Meeting of the Banas and 
southern Neolithic, 

(iii) To Gujarat, e.g. Lothal Red and buff wares, black and 
red ware to lustrous red ware (2005-1810 B.C.) 

(iv) Pandu Rajar dhibi (1900 B.C.)—Black and Red with 
white paintings inside the pot.40 

According to Pauranic leged this is equivalent to Yadava 

expansion, along with the Haihayas, along the Narmada (The 

Haihayas may have been of Iranian origin, and Sankalia has seen 

e AME eet 

96. Pargiter. Op. cit, p. 119, 

37. Vayu Purana, 68, 1-3, 

38. K.N. Sastri— ew Light on the In 

39. Cf. articles of S.R. Rao and B.B 
and 1963, pp. 1-221, 

40. H.D. Sankalia—'Cu 
p. 18. 


dus civilization Vol. II. (New Delhi 1967). 
- Lal in Ancient India. Nos, 18 and 19. 1962 


ltural Divisions of India' Science Today, August (1967), 
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Iranian connections in the Narbada chalcolithic,) and otherwise 
elsewhere to Malwa and Saurashtra. The finds at Pandu-rajar 
dhibi seem to be connected with a Yadava push across Bihar. Does 
the Mahabharata story of Krisna and Arjuna’s visit to Jarasandha 
at Rajagriha enshrine this memory? B. B. Lal has also speculated 
that the Harappan culture may have reached Bengal via the Sone 
valley.*? Dt 

Such assumptions, which seem archacologically probable, 
would also solve scveral ethnic, cultural and linguistic questions. 
Linguistically, it would support Grierson's Outer Band theory. 
Ethnically, it helps to explain the existence of prevailing brachy- 
cephely in Gujarat and Bengal, if we assume that the Haihayas with 
Iranian & Central Asian affiliations, were mainly a brachycephalic 
folk. The cultural connotations are less clear because, unlike ethnic 
and linguistic traints, cultural features are more malleable and 
changeable. But the continued preponderance of goddesses in Bengal, 
a cul-de-sac of the Gangetic Valley, would seem to indicate an 
abiding Harappan legacy. 

There is a widespread Gangetie culture covering what is now 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. The material remains are anthropo- 
morphs, antannae, swords, harpoons, hooked spears, axes, double- 
axes ctc. in copper and bronze. At places like Bisauli in Budaun 
Dt. Bahadarabad near Hardwar, and Hastinapur and Alamgirpur 
near Mecrut. B.B. Lal has found the copper hoard culture to be 
associated with an ochre-ware, along with a red-slipped ware with 
black designs. The pottery shapes and techniques of this ochre 
ware (Ochre-coloured pottery-OCP) are not clear. But it is clear 
that the Gangetic culture is different from the Indus culture. Some 
objects found in the former, but not in the latter are :— 

(a) barbed harpoons ; 

(b) spear-heads with basal projection ; 

(c) bar-celts ; 

(d) anthropomorphs 

(e) antennae swords. 

The distinctive Indus blade with the curved end is absent. 
Although the Gangetic culture has not been dated by the C-14 
method, the occurrence of a fragmentary anthropomorphic figure 


41. H.D. Sankalia—Indian Archaeology today (Asia, 1962), pp. 85-99. 


42. Inaugural address, April 10, (1968), Patna Seminar on Ancient India Pottery. 
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(this is debated by some) at a late phase in Lothal would suggest 
that the copper hoard culture was in existence in the 19th century 
B. C. Indidentally, it may be said that the C-14 method can give 
only a late date line limit if only an isolated object is found, belong- 
ing to another culture or strata, but associated with objects different 
from it in culture or strata. That is to say, such an object as can 
pass down at an heirloom, for instance. Can the 19th century 
B. C. date, in this case, be correlated with, folk-movements ? We 
know at that time horse riding nomads were moving across Eurasia 
Kassites, Hurriang, Mitanni, Aryans, Thracians, etc. Heine-Geldern, 
as is well-known, has pointed out that the antennae swords are 
analogous to the antennae swords of the Kuban culture in the 
caucasus, but intermediate links are missing. B. B. Lal has 
pointed out that most of the implements (except the swords), are 
like those carried by primitive peoples, food-gatherers and hunters. 
Thus, the barbed harpoon, based perhaps on bone or horn proto- 
types, are similar to those shown in the cave paintings of Mirzapur 
for hunting rhinoceros. It is possible that the Gangetic culture was 
stimulated by the Harappan (Krocler’s stimulus diffusion) and was 
built up by Harappans and local Mundas, Later on, perhaps 
Vedic Aryans, carrying their antennae swords came into the picture. 
If 1800 B. C. is taken, the Ayodhya King List shows kings like 
Sagara, Asamanjas, Amsumant, Dilipa I, etc. These king lists are 
probably composite, Harrappan, Vedic Aryan and Munda (Naga) 
kings all shown in the same list. But Sagara was a conqueror and 
may have been an Aryan who found his way to the Gangetic Valley 
through the weak Harappan Empire, as the Kohillas did in the 18th 
century across the weak Mughal Empire. 

The Harappan civilization fell probably round about 1700 
B. C.5 We need not go into the reasons for its decline here. It 
was succeeded by the Jhukar and J hangar cultures, the Jhukar 
culture, according to Soviet workers, perhaps demonstrates the 
advent of agricultural tribes from Baluchistan whose culture is 
similar to that of the Bronze age of Iran -and South Turkmanistan, 
while the J hangar occupation denoted one by Indo-Europeans of 
steppe origin. The Indo-European cultures in question could only 


43, B.B. Lal in Ancient India, 
44, M.A. Itina, 1963 “The 
Int. Cong. of Orientalist 


Nos. 18 and 19, (1962) and (1963), p. 219. 


Stepper Tribes of Central Asia” —B.C, Pro. Twenticth 
8, Moscow, (1960), 15-22, Moscow. 
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be the Afanasilvo and Andronovo cultures, the names deriving from, 
places near Krasnoyarsh in West Siberia. Prof. Marija Gimbutas, 
on the basis of the discoveries of Soviet archaeologists, has convin- 
cingly put the Indo-European homeland in the Kuürgan culture, 
stretching from the Volga, through Turkestan, to the Yenisei in 
Siberia. The Kurgan, or Afanasilevo culture, moved out from 
about 2000 B.C. to the south-west into the Caucasus and westwards 
to the Black Sea. Later on, it moved into Europe as an invading, 
conquering force, with its horse and chariot. It was followed in 
the second half of the 2nd millennium B.C. by the related 
Aedronovo culture.!5 The expansion of the Afahasievskya culture 
into India is not; archaeogically very clear, but that of Andronovo 
is clearer. The Tazabagyab offshoot of the Andronovo culture, 
north of the Caspian and the sea of Aral shows constant expansion 
southward and eastward around the 15th-14th centuries B. C.*° 
This hypothesis of Prof. Gimbutas fits in also with the linguistic 
evidence, and long existence of Tokharian on the Chinese border. 
The rough date 1700 B. C. also fits in with Indian historical tradi- 
tion. According to it, Yajfia (the Aryan sacrifice) was instituted 
in the Dvapara age, which began with Divodasa and Sudasa.!? 


Shall we try to speculate on the various tribes which entered 
India, in the manner that Turks, Moghuls and Kiztlbashes did 
from 1200 to 1700 A.D. ? However, before we do so, let us have 
alook at the question of Jhungar and Afanasievskaya potteries. 
The Jhungar pottery is well-known in India. The egg-shaped and 
other pottery of Afanasievo seems to bear little relationship with the 
Jhungar pottery.? The relationship with the Andronovo pottery*? 
is distant, but probable. It looks as if the Aryan warriors came 
without the potters and used local pottery, which is quite likely. 


45. K. Jettnar—Archaologische spureh ven Indogermanen in Zentralsien—Paidenma, 
5(1952) 236-54. 


Cf. also A.L. Mongait—Archacology in the U.S.S.R. (Penguin, London 1961) 
pp. 145-149. 


46. Marija Gimbutas—Jbid., pp. 833-835. 

47. E.G. Pulleyblank—7.R.A.S. Parts 1 and 2, (1966) pp. 9-39. 
48. Pargiter, Op. cit, p. 315, Vayu Purana, 57, 61, 86 etc. 

49, Vscymirnaya Istoriya, Tom. I (Moscow 1955) p. 233. 

50. A.L. Mongait—Op. cit, p. 147. 
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Now, for the speculation, backed by circumstantial evidence. 
The stages seem to have been as follows :— 

(i) Fall of the Harappans due to floods, internal troubles and 
external invasions circa 1700 B.C. The Brahamanas, like 
Vritrasura and the Varasikhas (a Vasistha clan) resisted. 
Indra killed Vritra and Namuci, and had to suffer from 
Brahmancide.? Of the original Brahmana Gotras of 
Bhrigus Angiras, Marici, Atru, Vasistha, Pulastya, 
Pulsaha and Kratu?? the last three became extinct. It is 
interesting to observe that, Ravana was a Paulastya 
Brahamana? and Rama in the King List, gives roughly 
a date of 1300-1200 B.C., within the Rig-Vedic Aryan 
interregnum. Later on, Ravana, who probably belonged 
to the North West, was by tradition put in Ceylon. 

(ii) From 1700-1000 B.C. there was an interregnum and 
invasion by the Rig-Vedic Aryans from Afanasicvo and 
Andronova via Tazabagyab. Among the first were pro- 
bably the Kasi, the same tribe as the Kassitas and the 
Mitann who ultimately moved east and gave risc to the 
city of Kast or Benaras. Then must have come the 
Pancualas, Srifijayas and Bharatas, all originally Afana- 
sicvo people. The frightfulness of the Arayans was 
terrible, as seen in the Rig-Veda, far more than Turkish 
or Moghul frightfulness, or British frightfulness at the 
time of the Mutiny. 

(iii) The theocratic Brahmana rulers fled to refuge places, to 
Rajasthan (like the Rajputs later) and to west U.P. The 
centres were probably Puskara and Naimisaranya. The 
Poverty of Brahmanas like Vamadeva and others is well 
depicted in the Rig-Veda and elsewhere. 

(iv) The Afanasievo Aryans adopted the concept of Rta/Arta 
Bana law and Varuna, an all-secing king, probably 

€ example of Hammurabi and his empire. But, at 
5 ordinary level, they apparently also adopted the 
arappan Vedic culture, the Atharva and Rig Vedas. 


51. Pargiter—Op, cil, p. 307. 
52. Mbh xii 298, Vüyu Purana, 9, 68-69. 
53. Pargiter—Op. cit, p. 241, 
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(v) As the Moghuls followed the Turks, the Andronovo 


(vi) 


(vii) 


Aryans—Pauravas—followed the Afafiaseviyans. The 
Pauravas fought with both the Iranians and the Bharatas, 
i.e. a war on two fronts. Ultimately the Pauravas and 
Bharatas were amalgamated as the Kurus. 

(The E-W disposition of the Aryan tribes is in 
accordance with their known geographical distribution) 
The Sura v. Asura theme has several layers :— 

(a) Afanasievo v. Harappans (Asura) 

(b) Mittani v. Assyrians (The Mitanni lost and may have 
fled to India, like many Iranians & others in the 
Muslim epoch in India) 

(c) Pauravas v. Iranians for Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
The Iranians won, and the Harappan Brahmanas 

` rejoiced at the victories of Parasu Rama. 

(d) Magians v. Zoroastrians. The Magians, defeated in 
Iran, fled to India and became Maga Brahmans 
contributing names like Mihira, Mitra ctc. 

The amalgamated Pauravas and Bharatas—Kurus—then 

fought the Nagas or Mundas and also intermarried with 

them. Dhritarastra, according to Buddhist tradition, 
was an Arya-Naga. 


(viii) The Sythians (Sakas. Pandavas) started invading round 


about 1000 B.C. These were horse-riding nomads, 
typified by the love for horses of Nakul and Sahadev, and 
excellent archers, typified by Arjuna. Buddha himself 
may have come from Saka (Sakya) stock. 


(ix) The Brahmanas then returned from their hiding places 


(x 


— 


some had already served the new Aryan masters and sided 
with the Pandavas against the Kuru Aryo-Nagas. (This. 
was repeated after the 6th century A.D, when the 
Brahmanas sided with the White Huns (Rajputs) and 
overthrew the remnants of the'older Kshatriyas). The 
dasas were disarmed (Ekalavya story). There was a 
reduction of old lore—thé Mahabharata— by the Bhar- 
gavas. — s... v 

After the Kuruksetra war came a great deal of heart 
searching. The $anti-parvan teaching of Bhisma, son of 
the river-goddess, Ganga, belonged to the older Harappan 
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stratum. The Brahmanas learnt of reincarnation from 
kings like Pravahana Jaivali, and A$vapati Kaikeya and 
Janaka, who may have got it. In a primitive form, from 
the Mundas.® 

(xi) The disquiet first led to a new idcational philosophy, 
passional and metaphysical, associated with the Rig-Veda 
solar cult®* round about 1000 B.C. 

(xii) This led, logically, to the Upanisads and Buddha, within 
the next 500 years. Archeologically, our later Aryans 
(Afanasiyvo Andronovo) have been associated, by B. B. 
Lal first, and then by others, with the Painted Gray ware 
people, G-14 tests of Atranji Khera in the Etah district 
gives a date of llth century B.C. P.G. ware has been 
found up to Rupar and Jullundur in the west, Vaisali, in 
Bihar in the East, Ajmer, Jaipur, Bikaner, Ujjain etc. 
It seems to have been of local Provenance, agreeing with 
the thesis that the Afanasyevo and Andronyvo people 
came without potters. 

At Hastinapura, B. B. Lal found the following 
sequence :— 
I. Ochre ware 
II. P.G. Ware (9th-6th C.B.C.) 


III. N.B.P. (Northern Black Polished ware) with coined 
money (current on hill/sun). 
IV. Mathura. 


This is the sequence found elsewhere also. The N.B.P. ware 
marks the unification of the various cultures of India under the 
Aryans in the 6th century B.C. It is widespread all over North, 
West and East India, as well as central India. It has been found 
as far as the Swat valley in Afghanistan. 

The neolithic culture of East India, 
culture, has not yet been dated by the C- 
of Ahmed Hasan Dani and others indi 
1000-600 B.C. Its provenance was 
Yunnan, and it brought to India people 


the stone-shouldered hoe 
14 method. But the studies 
cate that it may pertain to 
apparently Szechuan and 
like the Khasis, the Garos, 
54. Pargiter—QOp cit, p. 120. 

55. Pargiter—Op cit, p. 125. 


56. V.S. Agrawala—Vedic Symbolism— Journal of Indian History August-1963. 
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the Bodos, the Kacharis etc. into Assam, with overspill to Bengal, 
"Bihar and Orissa. ‘These were Paroean (broad-needed) Mongoloids. 

There are also two types of megalithic culture in India. The 
North-East megaliths have been found in Bastar among the Bondos 
and Gadabas of Orissa, the Koyas and Raj Gonds of Hyderabad, 
the Khasis and the Nagas ctc. The affinities of this megalithic 
culture, with single standing stones are, essentially, as he has been 
pointed out by Christoph Von Furer—Haimendorf, with South 
East Asia." 

The Southern Megalithic culture is essentially different. These 
megaliths have port-hole opening and are plentiful in South India, 
south of Hyderabad city. There are various cultural sub-types, as 
has been demonstrated by V.D. Krishnaswami.9 Similar megalith 
lists, without the port-holes, have been found near Karachi, and 
also in Delhi, Mirzapur and even Srinagar, indicating perhaps stray, 
Itinerant groups. 

The burials, associated with the megaliths, are accompain- 
ed by iron tools, and a distinctive type of Black and Red 
pottery. For Brahmagiri. Mortimer Wheeler has suggested 200 
B.C.—100 A.D. for the megalithic occupation. At Chandravalli, not 
far away, the megalithic culture is followed by the Grey and Black 
rouletted ware, which Mortimer Wheeler atributes to the Romans 
(Italic Arrentine ware) and the Ist century A.D. Thus the south 
Indian Megalithic culture lasted, at the most, from 500 B.C. to Ist 
century A.D. 

In Tamil Sangam literature, the megaliths are praised as 
nadu-kal. Vaiyapuri Pillai places the poets of the early Sangam 
literature at 2nd-3rd century A.D.9' Nilakanta Sastri, at the first 
three or four centuries A.D.9! Hence, archeology and expert 
literary and linguistic opinion coincide. 

To South Indian megaliths are remarkably similar to the 
European megaliths, and also those found in the Jordan valley. But 


57. C. Won Furer—Haimendrof—The Naked Nagas (London 1939). 

58. V.D. Krishnaswami—Megalithic Types of South India, Aucient India No. 5 
(1949) pp. 35-45. 

59. Mortimer Whecler—Jndia and Pakistan (London 1959) pp. 159-160. 


60. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai—History of Tamil Language and Literature (Madras, 1956) 
p. 38. 
61. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri—4 History of South India (Ox. U.P. 1955) p. 110. 
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there is a 500-1000 years gap in between, the western megaliths, 
being dated to about 1000B.C. Missing links (via Sa’aba and 
Hadhramut ?) are not as yet known. 

Von Furer Haimenorf thinks that the megalith buildings of 
South India brought the Dravidian tongue and pushed it north- 
wards. 

This seems to agree with Nilakanta Sastri's hypothesis of a 
West Asian origin ot the Dravidian tongue and Mrs Irawati 
Karve’s researches on kinship similarities and their distribution 
among various linguistic groups in the Deccan. 

The megalithic people, as elsewhere, were possibly matriarchal 
or with strong matriarchal traits. Later on the patriarchal Brahman 
priests from North India did away with this, but matriarchy 
survives—or did till the other day in the cul-de-sav country of Kerala, 
in their tharawords and their Maru-makka-thayam system of 
marriage, 

The picture which emerges is as follows :— 

(i) The earliest inhabitants were negnitos from Africa—the 
Hand-axe culture people—who roamed all over India. 

(ii) They were largely displaced by the Soan pcople—the 
Mundas—who were also black, 

(iii) There was probably a neolithic diffusion of the same kind 
of people from South-East Asia, bringing in agricultural 
techniques. 

(iv) In N.W. India there was an infiltration of white horseless 
and chariotless Aryans from round about 8000 B.C. 
(Asuras). 

(v) The shift of the wind-belts, and desiccation compelled the 
Asuro-Mandas to control the Indus system. They got an 
agricultural surplus and built up the theocratic Harappan 
civilization, with Sakti, Siva, Yoga, Tapas, Tantras, and 
the earliest portion of the Vedas, specially the Atharva 
Veda. (3000 B.C.—1700 B.C.) 

(vi) They spread to Rajasthan, Malwa, Gujarat. And rein- 
forced by the Iranian Haihayas, to Central India, and 
then, across the Sone, to West Bengal (2300 B.C. onwards). 


They also spread to the West to Baluchistan, and possibly 
Afghanistan : 


Peters TS 
62. C-Von-Furer-Haimendorf, . Tamil Culture TI, 2(1953), : 
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(vii) Due to floods, internecine troubles and outside threats 
they fell, and horse and chariot Aryans streamed in from 
Afanasvevo and Andronovo via Central Asia. 

(viii) Bands of Harappans, from 2000 B.C. onwards, spread to 
the Gangetic Valley, and with the help of the Mundas 
or Nagas, gave rise to the ochre coloured pottery culture. 

(ix) The South Indian neolithic (inspired apparently by West 
Asia ?) started from at least 2000 B.C. Later on, another 
wave came from West Asia, round about 500 B.C.—300 
A.D., bringing the white Dravidian speaking megalithic 
people, whose speeches supplanted Munda and Negrito 
tongues. 

(x) A Parozan (broad-headed) Mongolian group came to 
North-East India round about 1000-600 B.C. Like the 
megalithic people, they were matriarchal and left traces 
in Assam, Bengal and Orissa and possibly Bihar. 

(xi) The horse-and-chariot Aryans wound North, East and 
West India into one General Society, incorporating all 
tribal elements. By the 6th century B.C. this was almost 
over. In the South, the megalith builders, the Dravidians, 
did the same. Ultimately, South India also came within 
the orbit of Indo-Aryan influence and a common culture 
spread all over India. Except in South-East Asia, where 
the mixture has been between black and yellow peoples, 
the mixing has been, bar India, between peoples of the 
same skin-colour. In India, the mixing has been between 
black and white, with some yellow in the North-East. 
The mixing process-is well-known, concubinage if not 
marriage, in patriarchal areas, and visit marriages in 
matriarchal areas. We are in India thus, all of the same 
stock, including Muslims, whose foreign ancestors, where 
they have foreign blood, came from groups racially similar 
to the Aryans, though the proportion of the ingredients in 
us may vary from area to area and family to family. 
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Kama Through the Ages 


U. VENKATAKRISHNA RAO 


KAMA appears for the first time in the Atharva Veda (ix-2) as an 
abstract deity ready to pierce the hearts of the lovers with his 
arrows. Macdonell translates one of the hymns addressed to Kama 
(III-XXV-ii) thus : 
“Tis winged with longing, barbed with love, 
Its shaft is formed of fixed desire : 
With his arrow levelled well 
Shall Kama pierce thee to the heart”, 


In the earlier Rig Veda (129-iv-5) Kama had been treated as 
desire in general only. 


In the Satapatha Brahmana, according to the interpretation of 
the famous Indologist Dr. Coomaraswami, Kama is referred to as 
Kandarpa and Makarakelana or Jhasaketana and associated with 
Gandharvas or Yaksas for the first time. He is also referred to as the 
lord of all riches and sometimes even confused with Kubera, who in 
the Puranic age becomes the lord of wealth, becoming associated 
with Yaksas as their master. 


. Itisonlyin the Rama epic—Balakanda canto 23 (Kumba- 
konam edition) where he is referred to as Kandatpa again that the 
story of his being burnt to ashes because of his audacity or darpa 
before the God Mahadeva occurs for the first time. The Adi Parva 
of the later Bharata Epic! refers to his marriage with Rati and also 
to his being one of the three sons of Bhagavana Dharma, the other 
two being Sama or tranquillity and Harsa or joy. This is as every- 
body can see, allegorical. The Bhagavad Gua refers to Kama e 
lust and Krodha or anger as doors of hell (or Narakadvara), and 
the Lord indentifies Himself Dharma Aviruddha Kama or 


E ^ 7 di . . 
Love. . It is quite obvious that this conception also is ieee: 
2 


1. Chapter 67, Verses 32 ff. 
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excavations of the statues of Rati and Kamadeva in Besnagar of 
about the 3rd century B. C. could be referred to as the presiding 
deities dwelling in trees responsibe for the fertility of agriculture. 

The fact that this Kama was originally conceived of as a god 
presiding over trees is remembered by our Pauranika poets when 
they made him the bosom friend ‘Abhimata Sakha’ of Vasanta 
or the god of spring. The Buddhists, particularly their Vajrayana 
and Mahayana sects and the Jains? associated Kama—whom 
they called Mara or Killer—With Yaksas and Gandharvas and 
also provided him with a large army of Apsarastras (or water 
nymphs) who helped him when he attacked the Buddha just before 
he attained Nirvana or Supreme Bliss. This big army with wonder- 
ful missiles is graphically described by A$vaghosa in his Buddha 
Carila XIII as being unable to move even ahair in the body of 
the Buddha. The second verse in the context describes Kama as 
Citrayudha or possessing wonderful weapons and what is more 
interesting from our puint of view as PuspaSara or flowery arrowed. 
He is also described significantly as Kamapracara adhipati, as the 
leader of those who do erotic propaganda, as the hater of Moksa or 
Final Bliss and as Mara, the wonderful killer. The seventh verse 
also refers to his taking his flowery bow and the five Jaganmohakara 
or stupefying arrows. 

This Kamadeva, conceived of a god using flowery arrows 
is one of the grandest conventions in Sanskrit literature. If it is a 
fact (as I am tempted to believe) that A$vaghosa perfected this 
convention taking his cue from Kālidāsa and exaggerating it to the 
fullest possible extent, then the entire credit of conceiving of them 
and leaving it as an inexhaustible legacy for future poets, should go 
to this prince of Indian poets, Kavikulaguru Kalidasa alone. But if 
Asvaghosa be the earlier poet as Cowell. Keith and other western 
Indologists assert, the credit for the same should be unreservedly 
Agvaghosa’s, though its perfection must be the result of Kalidasa's 
genius. We are not concerned with this chronological facts at 
present, but we content ourselves with pointing out that the necessary 
mythology relating to Kama, his immolation and later resurrection 
through Mahadeva's grace was provided first by Kalidasa in his 
Kumarasambhava. The flowery background was prepared in his 
Ritusamhara which, step by step, leads us to this grand conception 


ena eee 
2. Uttaradhyayana Tika edited by Dr. Jacobi, p. 39. 
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of Cupid as an Archer king with his royal paraphernalia, mango 
blossoms serving as his arrows, the Kimsuka crescent flower as his 
bow, with its bowstring as bees, his state umbrella held aloft in the 
moon, his state elephant being the breeze blowing from the Malaya 
mountain, “the birds announcing different times of the day being 
the Kokila or cuckoo,—such a king, who though bodiless conquers 
the whole word and is the bosom friend of Vasanta or spring. 

This conception, which started as an allegory in the beginning, 
enabled Kalidasa and ASvaghosa to weave many a poetic conven- 
tion in the various stages of its evolution. Perhaps when Bhasa's 
hero (Udayana) in his Svapnavasavadatta who is smitten with 
Kamadeva's five arrows even when he (Udayana) eloped with his 
heart’s dearest, making him wonder bow there could bea sixth 
arrow in his quiver to attract him towards Padmavati now, this 
earlier dramatist (Bhasa) seems to have been satisfied with making 
Kama possess only five arrows, not referring to their flowery nature 
at all. As though telling us that such poetic conventions are 
ayathartha or not conforming to the facts of life—that is Rajasekhara's 
definition of such Samayas or conventions—Kalidasa tells us that both 
the conventions for which he has been responsible—the flowery 
arrows of Cupid and the moon’s possession of cool rays—produce 
the reverse result in lovers separated from their beloveds as for 
Dusyanta.3 

Such attempts in the art of coining conventions reveal the 
power of analysis and subtle insight on the part of pocts. These 
attempts might seem scholastic and formal from a speculative point 
of view, but they are based on direct experience and observation of 
facts. It is a pity that later poets seem to accept as unalterable 
see Oa gee earlier poets actually produced fine poetic 
aS Saas ra material at their disposal and succee- 

ng in their poems various aspects of love 


from its inception to its culmination. Some of these conventions for 
which Kalidasa was responsible are 


1. the blossoming of the Afoka tree (delaying in flowering) 


3. Sakuntala III— 
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when kicked by the left leg properly decked of a beautiful damsel. 
(Valmiki simply puns on the name). : 

2. the appearance of the mango blossom and the bees swarm- 
ing thereon heralding spring-time. 

3. A lady’s face being similar to the moon or her voice being 
as sweet as that of the cuckoo or sweeter still. 

4. the pees swarming on the mango blossom being fancied to 
be Kama’s bowstring or more fancifully still as the black letters 
indicating the name of the archer (here Kama himself). 

These and similar conventions were first detailed in the 
Ritusamhara and perfected in the later poems, Kumara, Megha and 
Raghu. Dr. De who points this out! quotes from Ramila and 
Somila, acknowledged by Kālidāsa himself as great poets a verse 
describing the effect of spring time on the separated lover. He 
translates it thus: Had he been ill, he would have been emaciated; 
wounded, he would have bled; bitten, he would have foamed 
with the venom. No sign of these is here; how then, did the unhappy 
traveller meet with his death ? Ah! I sce, when the bees wantonly 
greedy of honey, began to hum, the rash traveller let his gaze fall 
on the mango bud. 

If similarly Valmiki makes his forlorn Rama wander in the 
forest in search of his lost Sita and ask the Asoka and other trees to 
give him some clue to find out his beloved, Kalidasa starts an 
altogether new convention of making his hero Purüravas ask tidings 
of his beloved from the peacock, cuckoo, swan, bee, elephant, dear 
and other animals in the forest also. The same hero imagines that 
she might have been transformed into a river as its ripples resemble 
Urva$r's eye-brows, and its foam corresponds with her white sarce. 
In the Meghaduta the Yaksa laments in the foilowing way : 

Her limbs resemble the Priyangu creeper 
Her glance is found in the startled fawn 
The lusture of her face is robbed by the moon, 
Her tresses can be recognised in peacock’s plume 
Her eyebrows are appropriated by river ripples, 
—Alas ! these are all scattered, though they were 
all found in you together so far : 

Such are the poetic conventions woven imaginatively round 

lovers smitten by the flowery arrows of Kama. This transition 


4. Dr. De, Sanskrit Erotic Literature, p. 51. 
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from Kama to his flowers in quite natural and in the Sringgratilaka, 
a highly imaginative lyric wrongly ascribed to Kalidasa, we have 
a verse which can be rendered into English thus : 
Having made your eyes blue with blue lotus (or Indivara 
; flowers) 
Your face white with white lotus (or Ambuja) 
Your teeth white with white jasmine (or Kunda) 
Your lower lip red with tender sprouts, 
Your other limbs with the leaves of the Campaka 
Why did the creator fashion your heart alone from 
stone ? 


We might, in connection, see how Jayadeva, the later eroticomystic 
lyricist in his Gila Govinda carries this idea of his heroine fashioned 
out of these flowers to the extreme : 


This your lip is akin to the lustre of Bandhüka 

Your cheek rob the lustre of the Madhiika flower, 
Your eyes deprive the blue lotus of its lustre, 

Your nose imitates the Tila sprout, 
Your teeth are white like Kunda flowers. 


Certainly the flowery arrowed god conquers the three worlds only 
after apprenticing himself to the service of your face : (Sarga X). 


Having tried to analyse Kama’s form thus, it will be but 
natural for us to consider at least in outline, his bodiless form also. 
The myth created by Kalidasa informs us that he was burnt by the 


fire issuing from Isvara’s third eye. The three eyes of the Great 


Cod symbolise His capacity to see the past, present and future. 


Kamadeva had the audacity to tempt even the Highest God; the 
third eye symbolises the power of non-instrume 
action as described in the vibhuti pada of P 
These spiritual powers Pralibha and Vikaranabha 
J'tanendriyas or organs of knowledge and Karm 
action on the earthly plane and to ominiscience and omnipotence 
on the spiritual planes. Through this supersensory eye, the Lord 
visualises all things everywhere at all times, achieves inna 


everything, burning up Kama ina trice. The simi i 
: € simile used in the 
eleventh chapter of the Gita—like a moth entering fire only to 
destroy itself, has been conventionalised by our poet 
We might conclude that Love, if it is represented as highest 


Purusartha (or value of life) has the power to overcome death as 


ntal perception and 
atafijali’s Yogasiiras. 
va correspond to the 
endriyas or organs of 
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envisaged in Sanskrit poetry. Love gives us facts, but it is only 
literature which enables us to realise their full values. That is why 
our writers often say that literature enables us to realise the ends of 
Purugarihas of goals of life (one of them being Kama). Thus the 
poet by his selection or some facts and rearrangement of others 
throws light on the significance of life itself. Love, though an inner 
impulse in ordinary life, is objectified and presented to us in all its 
purity. In the words of Kalidasa and other Indian poets, love is 
presented as one of the Purusarthas triumphant over through and in 
despite of death." 


5. The Vamana Puraga which is rather late, has another lovely allegory which 
says that when Kama was burnt to ashes, his bow fell on the ground and was 
broken into five picces which later became his five arrows. Later still, he 
becomes the centre of an actual cult, with a festival celebrated in his honour, 
on the Phalguna full-moon day ; the next day he is burnt with all honour, 
allegorically symbolising the burning of impure lust. 
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Muslim Influence on 
Venkaatmakhi and his 
School 


DR. K.C.D. BRAPASPATI 


x. Introduction 


Itis highly gratifying to note that enlightened scholars of 
Karnatic Music have begun to concede that the so-called “Suddha' 
Mukhari Mela of Ramamatya Raghunatha and Verikatamakhi is 
totally non-Vedic! and that it has no connection with the Vedic 
tradition of Bharata, Matariga and Saraügadeva. Moreover, it has 
also become evident that the tonal structure of Vagiswari (Bagesvari) 
is identical with the original Sadjagrama ; which is the basis of the 
other Mirchanas of Sadjagrama; and that this Very tonal structure 
can be changed to the Madhyamadi (first) Murchanz of Madhya- 
magrama by augmenting the Gandhara by two érutis, which in turn 
becomes the basis of the remaining Mürchanas of Madhyamagrama.? 

In spite of the above view being unmistaken, unassailable and 
ersons who continue to say that the 
ional and that the music of North 


The second category is also 
red a working knowledge of 
EE 
l. T.R. Srinivasa Aingar, 
2. Ibid., p. 8, 9. 


3. P. Sambamoorthy—p, 57 Souvenir, 1967 ; , 
sixth session, Hyderabad, , » All India Music Teachers” Gonference, 


Sangraha-cidamani, Introduction P. 12, 13, 
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Sanskrit through Sanskrit—English dictionaries and who have no 
comprehension of ‘Prakrti-Pratyaya’ (root and suffix) and do not 
give thought or pay attention to the ‘Anvarthata’ (conformity to 
literal meaning) of technical terms. 


The credit of ascribing the authorship of the present non- 
vedic form of Mukhari to Revered Madhavacarya (Vidyaranya) 
goes to Govinda Diksita, the father of Venkatamakhi who is the real 
author of Sangita-sudha bearing the authorship of Raghunatha, the 
ruler of Tanjore!. The ‘Vidyaranya-mata’ whicn is mentioned in 
Sangitasudha, was neither to any preceding author nor to any 
succeeding one, so much so that even the son of Govinda Diksita 
viz. VehkatamakhI could not have a glimpse of *Vidyaranya mata’ 
This state of affairs should be full of concern for scholars. It 
appears that the text expounding ‘Vidyaranya-mata’ was perceptible 
only to the imagination of Govinda Diksita and his patron. The 
mutual relationship of Madhava and Sayana is well known. The 
following extract ascribed to Sayana* compares the Svaras current 
in Sayana's times with the Vedic Svaras : 


etf & faama: aca enu aka, a Uy wrfer Berea: wur 
equ wafia 1 aerat—34t rapa: a RE: S88: UTR, Usa fgdtu:, RETA- 
ada, arearesaqdi:, seit soc, KE: | 


That is to say, the seven svaras beginning with Nisada current in 
‘Loka’ (as contradistinct from ‘Veda’) are identical with the seven 
Vedic Svaras beginning with “Krusta'. Nisada is Krusta, Dhaivata 
is ‘Prathama’, Paficama is ‘Dvitiya’ Madhyama is ‘Tritiya’, 
Gandhara is ‘Caturtha’, Rsabha is ‘Mandra’, Sadja is ‘Atisvarya’. 
Sayana is comparing the Svaras current in his time with the 
Vedic Svaras, consequently his exposition is naturally different 
from that of Narada. Sayanacarya's exposition given us the Svaras 
of the Kalyani Mela. This becomes clear by putting the Svaras 
in the ascending order as follows : 
— . 

4. Calurdandiprakabika, Vinaprakarana, Sloka 154. 

5. M.S. Ramaswami Aiyar in his article entitled (Samagana' (The Journal of the 
Banaras Hindu University Vol. Il, No. I, 1937, p. 101) has ascribed this extract 
to Sayana's Bhasya on Samavidhana-brahmana without giving the exact 
reference. The present author has failed to locate this extract in the said 
Bhasya. Relying, however, on the testimony of Prof. Aiyar, the authorship of 
Sayana has been tentatively accepted here. 
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SAYANA'S LAUKIKA SVARAS (Kalyana Thata) 


Sayana's Sama-Svaras : 


Mandra 
Tritiya 
Dvitiya 
Prathma 


Ati. 
Krusta 
Ati 


Sayana's Laukika 

Svaras sa Ri 
The Gandharadi 
Mirchana of 
Sadjagrama Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga 
No. of Srutas 0 4 4 3 2 4 2 4 
Mutual intervals 

in savarts 0 51 5I 46 28 51 46 28 
Interval from the 

tonic in savarts 0 51 102 148 176 227 . 978 301 


Vijayanagar had come under Muslim influence by the time of 
Sayana. Emana, Kalyana Thata. Mechakalyani Mela and the 
Gandharadi Sudha Mürchana of Sadjagrama present an identical 
tonal structure with a difference only in names, There is, therefore, 
no place in the time of Sayana (the contemporary of Vidyaranya) 
for the Mukhari of Ramamatya, Raghunatha and Venkatamakhi. 


p Caturtha 


Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 


Z. Origin of the Mukhari of the South 


'The votaries of Mela and Thata, 
of Pramana-Sruti, accept twelve fixed 
Madhya and Tara Sthanas. These 
names in North and South India, 


ignoring the subtle interval 
tones each in the Mandra, 
twelve tones bear different 
Really speaking, the twelve tones 


6. For a detailed exposition, see *Saüoita Cina.» 
Keryalaya, Hates — 7 angita Cintámani* p. 386-397, Publishcr—Sangit 


7. Caturdandiprakasika, Rugaprakarana, šloka, 107, 
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accepted by the Muslims have been given different names in North 
and South India by bringing about some modifications or additions 
in the traditional Svara-names. The reason for this difference in 
names lies in the fact that the Southern authors forcibly super- 
imposed the Svara-names of Sarügadeva on the twelve tones fixed 
according to the Muqam system of the muslims. This superimposi- 
tion alone was responsible for giving the illusory impression (to 
those who depend on texts alone) that the musical tradition of the 
South is connected with Sarügadeva and this illusion has persisted 
for centuries. 

On the Southern Vina, the ‘Girka’ of the Muslims is located 
and similarly on the eleven frets beginning with the first. are located 
their Hijaz, Newa, Hisara, Husaidi, Agant, Nima-manura, Rasta, 
Sahanawaz, Doka, Kurda and Sika respectively. The fixed nature 
of Sarika (fret is opposed to the literal meaning of the word Sarika 
and the acceptance of twelve tones each in the Mandra, Madhya 
and Tara-sthanas is to bid adieu to the well-known Murchana- 
system and Pramana-$ruti of India. 

This fatal iufluence of the Muslims affected Indian svara-Sastra 
(science of scales), but Baijü, Tanasena, and even Sataranga (the 
last in cighteenth century)—thesc nco-muslim musicians continued 
to have an understanding of the Mürchana-system and they used to 
label as ‘Gupta’ (secret) the svara-names falling in accordance with 
the Mürchaua-system and as ‘Prakata’ (manifest) the Svara-names 
following the ‘Mela’ system. But the Southern Vainikas went astray 
from the ‘tattva’ (fact), because they had thoughtlessly superimposed 

. the Svara-names of Sarngadeva on Muslim svara-names and in order 
to obviate thenatural contradiction arising from that had coined 
svara-names like ‘Varalimadhyama’ which had no tinge of 
‘Madhyamatva’ (the state of being middle-point) in its. 

The subtle but very useful interval ‘Pramana-Sruti’ is the gift 
of India to the whole world. The acceptance of Sadja and Paficama 
as ‘Acala’ implies the denial of the existence of Pramana-Sruti? and 
the funeral of the Gràma-mürchanz system of Vedic origin. This 
happened as a consequence of Muslim impact and southern authors 
took their ‘Varali-madhyama’ to be indentical with the ‘Madhyama- 
gramika Paficama’ or ‘Cyuta Paficama’ of Bharata. The Northern 
tradition never got into such an unseemly error. The interval 


OE aa ar 


8. For a fuller account see “Sangita-cinfamani” p. 367-385, 
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between Varali Madhyama and 'Paricama' is two-$ruti, just like the 
Dhaivata-nisada of Bharata, because in accordance with the above- 
quoted exposition of Sayana, the “Dha-ni' of Gandharadi Murchana 
have become ‘Ma-Pa’. 

The *Ri-Ga-Dha-Ni' used in Vagi$wari (Bagesri) are lower than 
those of Bhimapalasi by one “Pramana-sruti' each. The votaries of 
‘Mela’ and ‘Thata’ ignore this difference of ‘Pramana-sruti’ and 
force both Bhimapalasi and BageSri into one and the same ‘Thata’, 
but the tradition of skilled practical musicians of the North tunes 
the first left string of the Tanbura to Madhyama for Vagisvari and 
Paricam for Bhimapalasi. They may not be able to explain the 
reason behind this tuning today, but their practice follows the 
injunction of those elites who knew the purport of ‘Sapta gupta’ 
(seven secret) and ‘Sapta Prakata’ (seven manifest). | 

Really speaking, the “Kharaharapriya Mela’ of the South or 
the ‘Kafi Thata’ of late Bhatkhande is the Risabhadi Sadharani 
Mirchana of Madhyamagrama as shown below :— 

Svaras of the Mürchana Ri ga ma pa dha ni sa (ri) 
Svaras of the Thata or Mela Sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 
Mutual note-interval 


(in Srutis) Q0 4-2. 5954 T4 0 
Do 
(in Savarts) 0 51 28 46 51 51 28 46 
Interval from the tonic 
(in Srutis) 0 4 6 9 13 17 19 22 
Do 
in Savarts) 0 51 79 125 176 227 255 301 


: Muslims of mixed blood like Amir Khusro struck a compro- 
mise. They gave the name ‘Sa’ to the first tone of the Muqam- 
system and ‘Pa’ to its eighth ‘Sarhvad?’ (roughly ‘consonant’) tone 
The second tone was called ‘utari (lower) ‘Rikhabha’ third Carhi 
(higher) Rikhabha’, fourth ‘utari gandhara', fifth 'carh1 Gandhara' 
Sem ‘utari Maddhama’, seventh ‘Carhi Maddhama’, ei hth 
Paficama’, ninth?  utari Dhaivata, tenth—‘Carhi Dhaivata? 
Ton uam Nikhada’, Twelfth ‘Carht Nikhada’, Thus “Sa? 
and ‘Pa became ‘Acala’ (fixed) and Risabha Gandhara, M dhyama 
Dhaivata, Nisada came to have two varieties each Ex 

‘Tatha Lautana’ (Inverling the Tha n i 

tones in a “Thatha' and eed del LEE e 
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accepted as a means of obtaining new scales. In the eighteenth 
century this process was called ‘Svara-vyatyasa’ of ‘Mela-bhedana’ 
in the South and “Thatha Lautan@’ in the North.” 

Obtaining the ‘Purbt Thatha' from Kafe Thatha: The ‘Puirbi 
Thatha’ was thus obtained by inverting the ‘Kafi Thatha’ : 

Kafi Thatha Sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 
Purbi Thatha Sa ri ga Ma pa dha ni sa 

Consequently Ragas like ‘Śr? and ‘Vasanta’ shifted to the 
*Purbi Thatha’ from Kafi Thatha. 

The origin of Mukhart Mela from the Purbt Thatha: The 
Nisada-Murchana of Pürbi Thatha is the mother of Mukhari Mela : 
Nisadadi Murchana of Purbi Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 

North Indian names of the ) 
Mela Svaras of Mukhari ) Sa Ri Ri Ma Pa Dha Dha Sa 

This process was called ‘Surabheda’ (change of ‘Sura’ or tonic) 
in the Sadarang tradition and “Srutikarana' in the South. 

This is the history of the origin of Purbi from Kafi Thatha 
and of Mukhart from Purbi. Purbi or Mukhari cannot be obtained 
directly from any Murchana of Bharata or Matanga. 

Bhairava Thatha or Mayamalavagauda Mela from Kafi T hatha 

Bhairava Thatha is obtained by lowering the Risabha-Dhaivata 
and augmenting the Gandhara-Nisada of Kafi. The Raga ‘Bhairva’ 
of this Thatha was called the first among all other Ragas in the 
‘Indraprastha-mata’ founded by the Muslims. Through Muslim 
impact this Raga reached Vijayanagar and became the foremost 
basis of instruction since the time of Purandaradasa. 

Simhendramadhyama from Bhairava : Simhendramadhyama is 
born of the Madhyama-Murchanz of Bhairava and itis the 57th 
Melakarta of Vehkatamakhi. 


Madhyama-Mürchana of 

Bhairava-Thatha Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga (Ma) 
Svaras of Sirhhendra 

Madhyama Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni (Sa) 


Rasikapriya from Bhairava : The 72nd Melakarta Rasikapriya 
is born of the “Risabhadi Mirchan2’ of *Bhairava Thatha’ : 
Bhairava Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa (Ri) 
Rasikapriya ' Sa Ga Ga Ma Pa Ni Ni (Sa) 


ISIN ENS eS 
9. For a fuller account see, ‘Sangita Cintamani, p. 398-409. 
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The present 'Bhairava Thata’ can never be found in Sangita 
Ratnakara, because according to the school of Bharata or 
Sarügadeva, two consecutive Svaras can have a maximum interval 
of 4 Srutis, called Udatta. The ‘five-sruti’ intervals like Ri-Ga, 
Dha-Ni, or Ga-Ma cannot, on any account, be taken to represent 
the interval between two svaras in any musical tradition having its 
origin in Vedic music. 

Müravà from Ásavari : The “Asavari Thatha’ gives rise to the 
“Marava Thatha’ by the process of 'Svara-vyatyasa! or ‘Thatha 
Lautana". 

Asavari Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni (Sa) 
Marava Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni (Sa) 


Jhankaradhwani from Marava : The 19th Melakartg Jhankara- 
dhvani is derived from the Gandharadi Mürchana of ‘Marava 
Thatha’. 

Gandharadi Murchana of Marava Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga 
Jhankaradhvani Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Dha Sa 
|... Todi Thatha from Khamaja Thatiha: The Khamaja Thatha 
is transformed into the Todi Thatha or Pantuvarali Mela as a result 
of ‘Svara-vyatyasa’ or ‘Thatha Lautuna@’, 

Khamaja Thatha Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni (Sa) 

Todi Thatha Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni (Sa) 


The Northern Todi or the southern Pantuvara 
dont 5 arali has b 
‘Turuskapriya’ (dear to the Turks) by Venkatamakhi.10 is dc 
Calanata from Todi: ; The 36th Melakartā Calanata (the first 
Mela of the so-called ‘Vidyaranya mata’) is derived from the 
Dhaivata-Mürchanz? of ‘Todi Thatha’, 
Thus, we see that Bhairava Th 


ai ress 
Mela, Todi Thatha or Pii o or Mayamalavagauda 


Mela, Purbi Thatha or 


muslims, which is an Indian form of the non- 
The Mugam system has been called 
Locana. *Muqam' and ‘Sarhsthana’ are 


10. Caturdandiprakasika, Ragaprakarana, £l oka, 108 
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3. Change in the viewpoint of the Southerners on account of 
Muslim Impact. 


The Indian Musical tradition is based on ‘Saptaka’ (group of 
seven tones). The ‘Madhyamatva’ (middle position) of ‘Madhyama’ 
is possible only in ‘Saptaka’, not in an ‘Astaka’ (octave). The 
‘Mandra’, ‘Madhya’ and ‘Tara’ ‘Sthanas’ extend to one ‘Saptaka’ 
each. In ‘Sa-Ri-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni-Sa’ the last savara is the 
initial savara of the next ‘Sthana’, but that is indispensable in the 
*Astaka'. The concept of ‘Astaka’ or octave is non-Indian and all 
deliberations based on it are totally different from the Indian 
Grama-Murchana-system. 

A "Sampurna Raga’ has seven Svaras according to the Grama- 
Muürchana-system, but Venkatamakhi, the upholder of ‘Astaka’ 
says that a 'Sampürna Raga’ has eight Svaras. The word 'Sadava' 
literally means that which does the ‘Avana’ (holding) of ‘Sat’ 
(six), but Venkatamakhi, counting the ‘Sa’ of the next ‘Sthana’, 
says that ‘Sadava ragas’ have seven Svaras. ‘Uduva’ stands for 
‘Akaga’, in which the ‘Udu’ (Naksatras or constellations) do ‘vana’ 
(movement), ‘AkaSa’ is the fifth in the five primary elements 
(Parica-mahabhitas) ; hence ‘Uduva’ represents the number five. 
The Ragas that use five Svaras are called ‘Auduva’, but Venatamakhi 
says that ‘Auduva Ragas’ have six Svaras.! It is a very interesting 
fact that some people gave the epithet ‘Panini of Karnatic music’ 
to Venkatamakhi, who is an enemy of the Anavarthata’ (conformity 
to literal meaning) of technical terms.!* 

Ramamatya superimposed the Svara-names of ‘Ratnakara’, 
without understanding the purport of Sarngadeva, on the twelve 
tones in one Sthana located by the foreigners. Raghunatha 
derisively mentions the names of Kesava and Kallinatha, the 
commentators of Saptadhyayi (Sangita Ratnakara) which is branded 
by him as ‘incomprehensible’ and *obscure'.? Somanatha also 
says that the purport of the exposition of ancient authors is not 
clear or comprehensible. (vide—Ragavibodha, author’s commentory 
on 14) The reason behind this state of affairs is that these Vainakas 


ll. act SAT Ur ATT, wur TET | 


Ul 
2A ss Caturdandiprakasika, Alapaprakarana, SI. 13. 
12. English introduction to Gaturdandiprakasika, p. 4. 
13, Sangita Sudha, Rugadhyaya, Sloka, 407-409. 
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were obsessed with a desire to classify the Ragas according to the 
viewpoint of Melas, on account of the impact of the Mugam sem : 
and all of them had given up paying attention to the Anvarthata of 
technical terms. None of them had any definition of the ‘Suddhata’ 
of ‘Svaras’ ; without any reason they had begun to accept the absurd 
scale of “Mukhari Mela’ as the ‘Suddha Svaras’ of Bharata and 
Sarügadeva whereas ‘Mukhari Mela’ was the product of the 
“Nisada-Murchan#' of ‘Poorbi Thatha’ derived from ‘Kafi Thatha’ 
through *Svara-vyatyasa'. 

Tanappa ihe Paramaguru of Venkatamukhi: Veükatamakhi has 
said: “The learned Sarügadeva has described 264 Ragas in his 
work Ratnakara, but those Ragas are not to be found anywhere in 
current usage; hence on account of their obscurity I shall describe 
Jiftyfive Ragas reconstructed by my Paramacarya Tanappacarya and 
having conformity of Laksya-Laksana".! He further says—'*Thus 
I have described fifty-five Ragas, in which Arya Tanappa has 
composed or introduced Gita, Thaya and Prabandha. “The 
definition of Alapa given by me should be applied to the fifty-five 
Ragas construcred by Tanappa’’.16 “My Paramaguru Acaryasekhara 
Tanappa has composed Thayas in all these Ragas according to 
current usage”! 

The following conclusions can be derived from the above 
and similar other statements of Venkatamakhi. 

(i) Vehkatamakhi’s Guru's Guru was 


Tanappa, who was 
the founder of a special school 


» radically different from the 

14. qq ara Tg SA HERI | agaaa maA | 
TA T Garey eaaa quafi | aa: fafaa i 
wa reruma went Kana d | TATA ARA dT I 
amrer TAAT | SA 


tur. 25, 

15. «far: tarafa Yan: ex ma Catur. Raga, Sloka, 22-2 
ferret fü ep Safa 1 

16. TASCAM TT TET | Ibid. Riga, Sloka, 105. 
WATTS ena equi. T 


17. rait Teens Teeter: | ara UTR ids; Alipe, moka; 22: 
OFT TTAR AAR AA a: | 


Ibid., Thayaprakarana, Sloka, 7. 
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exposition of Ramamatya and others of the same times ; he had a 
peculiar viewpoint in Raga-classification and held a different view 
on this matter. : | 

(ii) The School of Venkatamakhrs father Govinda Diksita 
was different from that of Tanappa and Venkatamakhi was not a 
follower of his father's school but of that of Tanappa. On many 
points, Veükatamakhi has a sharp difference of opinion with his 
father, "just as he has with Ramamatya. The only difference 
between the treatment meted out by him to these two lies in the 
fact that he has openly abused Ramamitya but has excused his 
father by keeping quiet over the points of difference with him. 

(iii) Tanappa has composed or introduced Gita, Thaya and 
Prabandha in fifty-five current Ragas. 


4, Muslim influence on Tanappa-School 


Venkatamakhi says that lands (DeSas) are infinite and infinite 
are the human beings residing therein. Ragas already created, in 
the process of creation and to be created in future by high-class and 
medicore musicians are used in these lands by men.!8 This statement 
obviously implies that in Venkatamakhi’s purview of knowledge 
there were many Ragas of non-Indian origin and many Ragas were 
being created in his own times according to some non-Indian 
method. This method was that of the Muslims which had got 
intermingled in Karnatic music. He has evolved the scheme of 

72 Melakartas, according to his own viewpoint, for the sake of 
` classifying all possible Ragas. 

Venkatamakhi clearly says that singers use the Risabha- 
Gandhara of ‘Tara-Sthana’ while singing Karnata Padas (composi- 
tions in the Kannada language) Andhra Padas (compositions in 
the Telugu language) and Turuska Padas! (compositions in 
Dakkhini Hindi used by the Muslims). This statement clearly 
indicates that the singers of Karnata, Andhra and Turuska Padas 


I8. ward: aq arene wea HAT AAT: | AY KAREENA: Ui 
X marun KARNA. Hota: | kana IT MEA HTT: Il 


z a ear Kh ae S Tar AT UI 


amam: sese. 
Ibid., Melaprakarana, Sloka, 82-85. 


gairm erg aena aiat Fad aq MAT: II 
p E Ibid., Vinaprakarana, Sloka, 150-157. 
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belonged to one and the same school and their style of singing was 
similar. After the fall of the Vijayanagar kingdom, some musicians 
went to Tanjore and others took refuge in the Bijapur court. The 
musical compositions of Ibrahim Adil Shah II, the Sultan of 
Bijapur are in Dakkhini Hindi and are compiled in Kitab-i-Nauras 
published by the Sangit Natak Akademi. 

Venkatamakhi has reckoned Ragas like Kalyani and 
Pantuvarali among non-Indian Ragas and has branded them as 
‘Turuska-Priya’. These two names deserve attention. 

*Emana' is an Arabic word, meaning ‘Kalyanamaya’ which is 
an exact Sanskrit rendering of ‘Emana’. The ‘Gandharadi Suddha 
Murchana' of Sadjagráma gives us the Svaras of ‘Emana’. On 
account of Muslim influence ‘Kalyan’ (Kalyana) gained prominence, 
hence Venkatamakhi called it ‘Turuskapriya’. 

‘Pantu’ is an Apabhram$a of ‘Pandita’ in Marathi and in 
Kumayuni (the dialect of Kumaun region) this very word is ‘Panta’. 
'Pantuvaral means the Varali ‘of Pandits (Muslim Pandits). 
Pantuvarali is obtained from Khamaja Thatha by inverting the’ 
svaras according to the “Svara-Vyatyasa method of the Muslims. 
For this reason Venkatamakhi has branded Pantuvarali also as 
*‘Turuskapriya’. 

Sometime befcre Venkatamakhi, Somanatha clearly said in 
Ragavibodha that twelve Ragas of ‘Paroda’ (Persia) were current 
in his times. He says that there is resemblance between Husaini 
and Todi, Julufa and Bhairava, Musli (Busalika) and Ramakriya, 
Ujvala and Asavari, Navaroja and Vihangada, Bokhreja and 
Deshakara, Hijeja and Saindhavi, Paficagraha and Kalyana- 


dom Puska and Devakri, and Sarparda Velavali, Karnata and 
rakha. ; 
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Somanatha has clearly said that Melas are represented on the 
Vina. ‘Those ‘Svara-Sathsthana-Visesas’ are ‘Mela’s from which 
Ragas are obtained or under which Ragas are classified. In ‘Bhasa 
they called Thata (Thatha) Somanatha has given the name 
‘Vajrath’ (Acala-thata) to the Thatha of the Akhila-raga-mala vina 
having fixed frests.?! 

Somanatha has thus clarified the position by using the words 
‘Samsthana’ “Thatha' and ‘Mela’ as the synonyms of ‘Muqam’. 

Thus it is self-evident that the Thatha-system or the Mela- 
school is the result of Muslim influence. 

Delhi was the capital of India and the changes taking place in 
the Delhi court had countrywide influence. 

All the Vainikas of the medieval times declared that only 
Sadjagrama had survived in their times. It is an interesting fact 
that these people had no definition of their so-called Sadjagama and 
the characteristic feature of the original Sadjagrama-murchanas 
spoken of by Bharata, Matanga and Eee does not appear in 
any Mela or Thatha of han. 

Bharata says that the interval of Madhyama and Nisada is 
identical with that of Sadja and Madhyama. The Sadja-Madhyama 
of Sadjagrama become the Madhyama-Nisada of Madhyamagrama. 
Madhyama cannot bear this name unless it is in the middle of the 
first and the last ‘svara’ of the ‘Saptaka’. In no Mela of the South, 
the interval of Sadja-Madhyama and Madhyama-Nisada is identical 
Bharata’s Gandhara-Madhyama, Madhyama-Pancama and Nisad- 
Sadja is identical. No Mela of the South bears this characteristic 
feature. Pundarika, Srikantha, Akobala, Srinivasa, Ramamatya. 
Somanath, Venkatamakhi and Bhatkhande—all fall in this category, 
viz., of the votaries of a system which has no affinity with Bharata’s 
tradition. 

The Southern authors are silent about the geographical region 
or lineage to which Tanappa belonged. Probably he was a North 
Indian scholar. Some people guess that he was Tansen and others 
surmise that he was Tanabhatta, the grandfather of Bhavabhatta. 


90. vt sp ferae gari xit frequen: ITA: EE Fat: Tamara, Jaa 
dear aft frre atta um Aha aera: Hana, ‘ate’ 


ala “aa 
Ragavibodha, Viveka II Vritti on Sil. 


21. Jbid., Viveka II, Vritti on verse, 15, 16. 
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A ‘Dhrupada’ of Tensen containing the exposition of a secret is 
available as follows.?? 5 
daa dan, ww, ware, Raa, wea gx wf aa aa aft 
frm Zt £ : 
ad eher, avia af ara are san erum FAT afaq- 
"m | IUE 
fafaa fafaa gefi afa qeita quitar quita x fada sm fasa acct 
gx ath aa sage qefan aeta Ae Ae AT ama ara È N 
Tansen has said in this ‘Dhrupada’ ‘‘Practise Dhaivata, 
Paficama, Madhayama, Gandhara, Risabha, Sadja and Nisada. 
Practise 13 Alankaras and 22 Srutis on the basis of this. Having 
this, say the above-noted Svaras in the ascending order as ‘Ra-Ri- 
Ga-Pa-Dha-Ni. This means that the ancient “Dha-Pa-Ma-Ga- 
Ri-Sa. Ni" is, in the ascending order, the Sa-Ri-Ga-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni" 
of the Bilaval of the Bilaval of Akbar's times. Next, the above text 
goes on to say that each Svara, has its “Sarnvadr with Sadja- 
‘Madhyama-Bhava’ in the next third Svara (excluding the initial 
Svara) or a representative of such a samvadi. This may be shown 
as follows : 
First Murchana of 


Sadjagrama Sa-Ri-Ga(Antara)-Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni 
First Mürchana of 
Madhyamagrama Ma-Pa-Dha-Ni Sa-Ri - Ga 


“The learned ones know this principle. The exposition of 
‘Tansen has seven Svaras, three Cramas, twenty-one Murchanas and 


thirty-six, (Ragas and Raginis) in the context of ‘Nada-Vada’ 
(discussion of Nada).” 


The Bilavala of Akbar’s time, the Dhirasankarabharana of 
South and the Busurag Mugam of the Muslims is one and the 
same thing. In Buzurg Muqam, however, the lower Pancama (of 


Madhyamagrama) is also included, but that has been d i 
Bilava and Dhira Sahkarabharana. een dropped in 


This "Dhrupada' proves it beyond doubt that Tansen under- 
stood the “Grama-mirchana—system and he knew fully well the rule 


expounded by Bharata that the first “Santara Muürchanz of ‘Sadja- 


grama” becomes the first 'Suddhz Murchanz” of ‘Madhyamagrama’ 


22. Ragamala (Ms.) of the Gwalior tradition) p. 186, 
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and he also understood that the Nisadadi Suddha Murchang of 
Sadjagrama is Bilavala or “DhiraSankarabharana Mela’. Along- 
with this'he knew the Mugam system and the method ot ‘Svara- 
Vyatyasa'. It is just possible that he might have derived the present 
form of ‘Mian Ki Todr by inverting the Svaras of *Khamaja 
Thatha’. The musicans of Rampur belonging to the Sadaranga 
tradition were well-versed in the method of ‘Svara Vyatyasa'. 


Anyhow, the ‘Dhrupada’ under reference undoubtedly proves 
Tansen to be the founder of a special tradition or exposition 
although Tansen might have concealed the principle of the 
“Murchana' system according to the motto ‘he who finds, does 
conceal’. 


Pundarika Vitthala was well connected with the court of 
Akbar. He must have been influenced by Tansen. Fagrullah, the 
author of *Ragadarpana' informs us that a text entitled ‘Ragasagara’ 
was composed in Akbar’s court. It is just probable that Pundarika 
made his own contribution to this work. The principle of North 
Indian Ragas must have been explained by Tansen to Pundarika 
Vitthal. 5 

While describing the Vina, Pundarika Vitthala does not give 
any scientific method of fixing frets on the Vina, but says that one 
should take a Vina manufactured by an artisan knowing the *Laksya' 
(current practice)??, 


The same statement has been made by Venkatamakhi#, Thus 
both Pundarika and Venkatamakhi have left to the artisan con- 
versant with the ‘Laksya’ the important task of fixing the frets. 


Venkatamakhi has time and again referred to his Paramaguru 
Acarya$ekhara Tanappa, but he is completely silent about his 
‘Guru’. It is quite possible that Pundarika was the ‘Guru’ of 
Venkatamakhi. 


The Vina section in Rasakaumudi of Srikantha is similar to 


23. wernt fafafrarat Kauman: i 
Tears T usq nasa «erp fuer war Fraga: 1 
Sadragacandrodaya, Vinaprakarana, 10. 
24. wert at sera fafaa q fafetat | 
uu Aedes: TATA II 
Catur. Vina., Sloka, 13, 14. 
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that of Pundarika Vitthala. The editor of Rasakaumudi has proved 
it beyond doubt that Pundarika was the ‘Guru’ of Srikantha?*. 


If Tanappa was Tansen and Pundarika was his pupil, in that 
case Venkatamakhi was the PraSisya (grand-pupil) of Tansen. This 
simply a surmise, which has a reasonable possibility of being true. 
Tanabhatta, the grandfather of Bhavabhatta could also be the 
‘Paramaguru’ of Venkatamakhi. No Southern author other than 
Venkatamakhi has made a reference to AcaryaSekhara Tanappa. 


Srikantha cites the evidence only of his Guru and not of any 
text in the context of twelve fixed tones in ‘Mandra-Madhya’ and 
“Tara Sthanas’. 


Ramamatya's Svaramelakalanidhi is the first extant text men- 
tioning twelve fixed tones in one 'Sthana'. but Srikanttha speaks of 
his Guru and not of Ramamatya.*¢ 


The Vaihikas of the South were swallowing the twelve tones 
of Muqam system with great hardship and were indulging in self- 
deceit by giving traditional Indian names to those tones—names 
which had no eonformity of their literal meaning with the tones with 
which they were associated. When this new arrangement could not 
be reconciled with the Sangita Ratnakara, the Southern authors 


found self-gratification by calling themselves the pioneers of Mela 
system. 


5. Neglect of Pramana-Sruti 


The subtle interval of Pramana £ruti is the unique contribution 


of Indian seers to the musical science of the world. The votaries of 
Mela ignored this. Somanatha gave a clear injunction that the less 


or gain of one Sruti did not make any difference or did not entail any 


discrepancy”. . All votaries of Mela and Thata belong to the class 
which bade adieu to the Vedic tradition by ignoring Pramana-éruti 
the distinguishing feature of two Gramas. : 
me Da aa 
25. Rasakaumudi, G.O.S. Introduction, p. 5. 
26. siase aaa: mang u Fang | 
Ter È adfer dua ga: i 


à Rasakaumudi, Ch. II, Sloka, 46. 
27. Ameren aa adan ; ; 


Ragavibodha, II, 34. 
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6. Historical Evidence of Muslim influence on the South. 


Arab travellers and merchants have old associations with the 
sea-co&sts of India dating back to thousands of years. Arab travel- 
lets used to go to China via the sea-coast of India.8, In 815 A.D. 
i.e. 175 years before the attack of Mahmüd Ghazanavi, the ruler of 
town Kadanganoor in Malabar had become a convert to Islam; 
with his orders muslim colonies were established in South India.” 

. During the reiga of Jalaluddin Khilji, Karomandal was under 
full influence of the muslims. The chief minister of the famous 
Sundar Pandya was a muslim known as Malik Taqiuddin®. In the 
last decade of the 14th century when Malik Kafoor invaded Sundar 
Pandya, South Indian Muslims had fought on the side of Sunder 
Pandya.?! 

4. The Indraprastha Mata and its country-wide influence. 

In the Chishtia tradition of the Sufis, music was held to be a 
means of God-realization. Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti Ajmeri was 
very much devoted to listening songs. Kutubuddin Aibak was his 
devoted admirer.?* 

Khwaja Kutubuddin Bakhtyar Kaki was the disciple of Khwaja 
Moinuddin Chishti. Sultan Shammuddin Altamash was his devotee. 
Khwaja Kutubuddin died while listening to Qawwali." 

Khwaja Fariduddin’s disciple was Baba Fariduddin Ganjash- 
nar: when the latter became the disciple of Khwaja Kutubuddin, 
at that time the famous saint Sheikh Bahauddin Zakaria Multani 
(1 182-1267) also had gone to meet Khwaja Kutubuddin. Shaikh 
Bahauddin Zakaria is the inventor of Raga Multanisri and he is 
counted among great musicians? He created many mixed Ragas 
on the basis of the Mugam system. In those times the muslims held 
music to be a branch of mathematics. 

Sheikh Nizamuddin Chishti was the disciple of Baba Faridud- 
din and Amir Khusro was the favourite of Nizamuddin Chishti. 

ee EE 
98. Arab Aur Hind Ke Tallugat, p. 6-7. 
99. Ibid., p. 266-267. 
90. Ibid., p. 271-273. 
31. Ibid., p. 275. 
32. Nizami Bansari, p. 110. 


33, Ibid., p. 112. 
34. M-ā-danul-Musiqi, p. 151, 152. 
95. Nizami Bansari, p. 78-81. 
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Khwaja Saiyed Muhammad Imam, the granson of Baba 
Fariduddin Ganjashakar and his younger brother Khwaja Saiyad 
Moosa were highly learned musicians, singers and great patrons of 
the singers of Hindi and Persian compositious.39 : 


Nizamuddin Chishti had proved the efficacy and acceptability 
of devotional music from the devotional viewpoint in a debatc 
(Sastrartha) in the court of Gayasuddin Tughlak. Sheikh 
Bahauddin Suhrawardi, the grandson of Sheik Bahauddin Zakaria 
had given his judgment in favour of Sheikh Nizamuddin Chishti in 
the same debate.?? 


The above facts obviously indicate the strong conviction of 
Sufi Muslims with music. As for the impact of Sufis on the South, 
one fact may be cited here. Sheikh Nizamuddin Chishti had sent 
four hundred Sufis to the South for religious propaganda. Among 
them was Raju Qattal (the father of Khwaja Bandanawas 


Gesudaraz the famous sufi of the South) who went to the South with 
Sheikh Burhanuddin.® 


The maternal grandfather of Amir Khusro was a Hindu 
chieftan who had accepted Islam i.c. Khusro's mother was an 
Indian and his father was a Turk of Lachin. 
Patiali, in Eta district, which falls under the Braja-bhasa region. 
Khusro got Indian *Sarskara? (culture) from his mother’s side and 
Braja-bhasa as his mother-tongue. From his father’s side he got 


education in Islam. Sufism and Turkish, Persian and Arabic 
languages. 


Khusro was born in 


Khusro was a pupil also of Brahmins. He has highly com- 
mended Indian music. He has equated Indian Brahmins with 


Gramaragas were related to the Vedic tradition 
far secular entertainment had been prohibited, Som 
Sm na MEN 
96. Ibid., p. 446, 447, 
; 37. Ibid., p. 289-292. 
38. Dakkhini Hindi, p. 65. 


and their use 
e$vara (period 


39. Dhruvapada Aur Hindi Sahitya—by the author of th 


is paper (unpublished), p. 68. 
40. Kilji Kalin Bharat, p. 198, IR 
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of reign 1127—1134- A. D.) has mentioned this prohibition." 
Hence it can be safely inferred that Khusro did not have knowledge 
of the Gráma-Mürchana system, but he knew in accordance with 
the educational system of his times, the subtleties of the four 
*Usula'-s (principles), twelve frets and the like of Iranian music. 

Frets fixed on string-instruments are called ‘Parda’ in Persian. 
The sound produced on these instruments by pressing the string 
with the left hand and striking-with the right hand with a *Mizrab? 
(special ring) is called ‘Naghamah’ (Svara). 

The twelve tones accepted in Iranian music have been spoken 
above. The various groups of frets representing the groups 
constructed out of the twelve tones, necessary for rendering the 
proposed Ragas, were called Mugam (Samsthana) and as a result 
of this method of grouping “Mugam' reached the South and was 
called ‘Mela’ there. 

In 1296 A.D. Ulug khan and Nusrat khan, the military 
commanders of Alauddin Khilji invaded Gujarat. Karnavati, the 
princess (queen) of Gujarat was captured by them and sent in the 
harem of Alauddin. Karna, the ruler of Gujarat took refuge in 
Devagiri along with his daughter Deval Devi? In this invasion, 
a number of men and women of a class or caste called ‘Parvar’ 
gifted with exquisite beauty and adopting music as a means of 
livelihood, were sent to Delhi.“® During the same invasion, a very 
handsome eunuch was also purchased in one thousand Dinars and 
sent to Delhi. He was later known as Malik Kafur, the famous 
military commander. 

The ‘Parvar’ class. captivated Delhi with its beauty and 
artistic skill. ‘This is an indication of the musical contact of Gujarat 
and Delhi. 

In 1306 A. D. Malik Kafur was sent for invading the South. 
He succeeded, Deval devi was captured and brought to Delhi and 
was married to Khijrakhan, the son of Alauddin Khilji, in 1307. 
Ramachandra Rai the ruler of Devagiri came to Delhi for accepting 
his subordination to Allauddin Khilji. It is a fact that on this 


^41. arat fer: 32 T arate: | 


fate Ta TENTE THAT II 
Manasollása Vol. III, p. 13, Sloka, 132. 


49. Khilji kalin Bharat. p. 160. 
49. Nizami Bansari, p. 228. 
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occasion the musicians of the South also came to Delhi and most 
probably Gopala Nayaka was one of them. E 


The following ‘Dhrupad’ bearing the ‘mudra’ of Gopala 
Nayak and praising Alauddin Khilji is available (in an unpublished 
manuscript). 


HAHA Nasa aa deme AT WaT WWW | 

gaa uic asa aad AA AT AAT MAAN | 

da aa Aras Maa PRIX | 

afgaani amad ad feet ata mÈ ager gfaa qu qmm AT N 


Khusro had lived in Multan, Awadh and Bengal ; Braja was 
his birth-place and Delhi the centre of his activities. The ‘Paravars’ 
of Gujerat had settled in Delhi and the musicians of the South also 
joined. This situation gave rise to the ‘Indraprastha-Mata’ which 
included (i) Ragas of Indian origin, but classified in accor- 
dance with the Mugam-system on the model of Iranian music, 
(ii) Ragas created by the mixture of Indian and Iranian melodics 
and bearing Indian names and (iii) Ragas which had old names, 
but which had shifted from one ‘Thata’ to another as a result of 
"Svara-Vyatyasa' (inversion of tones—e g.‘Vasanta’ and ‘Sri’ came 
from Kafi Thata into Poorbi Thata. This new school of Indian 
music, was known as the tradition of ‘Qauwal-Bacchas’. In course 
of time this tradition came to be known as “Indraprashta Mata’. 


8. The Foundation of Vijayanagar Empire and Muslim 
Influence on it. 


Harihar and Bukka, the founder of Vijayanagar empire were 
under confinement in Delhi for a considerable time. 
released on political grounds and und 
ranya the two brothers founded the Vijayanagar empire in 1336 
A.D. In 1347 A.D. Muhammad Shah I founded the Bahmani 
dynasty ; he was a great devotee of Nizamuddin Chishti. 


There was inbred animosity b t T 
Bahmani lineage. y betwen the Vijayanagar and 


m paee par three hundred Singers in the court of Muhammad- 
shah I. usro’s compositions were profusel ats 

: A : y sung in his court. 

Once he was highly delighted to hear Riu compositions 

2 endered by his musicians and sent an order to Bukka, the ruler of 

Vijayanagar that he should grant prizes to those musicsans from the 


They were 
er the guidance of Sri Vidya- 
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Vijayanagar treasury. Bukka, being an independent ruler with self- 
respect, affronted the envoy of Muhammadshah. Asa consequence 
a fierct battle was fought, there was horrible bloodshed and Bukka 
had to enter into a treaty on the conditions stipulated by the 
Bahmani Sultan and he had to pay the prizes to musicians." 

In 1398 A.D. the Bahmani Sultan Feroze opened a battle with 
Harihar, the ruler of Vijayanagar. Feroz was mad after music and 
his Qazi named Siraj was so skilled in dance and music that he 
danced alongwith his party in feminine garb in the presence of 
Harihara's son and in disguise assassinated the latter.*5 

The above incident reveals the extent to which the music of 
the Bahmini court bearing the influence of Khusro, had gained 
ground in the Vijayanagar court. 

The climax was reached in 1403 A.D. and Devaraya I the 
ruler of Vijayanagar had to give his daughter to the Bahmani ruler 
Feroz; she was married to Hasan, the son of Feroz. On this 
occasion Feroz was a guest in Vijayanagar for three days. The 
articles of Vijayanagar entertained the bridegroom's party with their 
performances.*6 

Devaraya II sent two hundred slave-women from Vijayanagar 
to the court of Alauddin II, the then Bahmani Sultan, after having 
been defeated by the latter." Ahmadshah I, the father of Alauddin 
II was favoured with the blessings of Sheikh Gesudaraz. 

In 1442 A.D. Devaraya gave land gifts to the Muslims serving 
under him; in order to please them, he constructed a mosque in 
Vijayanagar and ordered that nobody should interfere with the 
religious practices of the Muslims. He ordered that the Holy Quran 
should be kept on a high and valuable pedestal in front of his 
throne, so that the Muslims could salute him without violating their 
religious decorum. Devaraya encouraged the Hindus to learn archery 
and general military discipline from the Muslims. Consequently 
sixty thousand Hindus and two thousand Muslims became skilled 


in archery.!? 
uere ete EU 

44, A forgotten Empire, p. 33-39. 
45. Ibid , p. 53, 54. 

46. Ibid., p. 6C-61. 

47. Ibid., p. 72. 

48. Ibid., p. 73, 
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Having been impressed by this attitude of Devaraya II, thc 
Shah of Iran sent Abdur-Razzak as envoy to Vijayanagar, and the 
latter lived in Vijayanagar till 1443 A.D. Devaraya used td invite 
Abdur-Razzak twice a week to his court and used to honour him.!? 

Kallinatha wrote his commentary on Sangita Ratnakara in 
these times when the impact of Muslim contact had been fully felt 
in the South. He was the only scholar of his time who was compe- 
tent to understand the Sangita Ratnakara. 

The following words of Kallinatha (vide his commentary of 
S.R. II 158-159) reveal the influence of the Muslim Muqam-system 
on the music current in his times in Vijayanagar :— 

(i) In my times every Raga is started with ‘Sa’. 

(ii) The Paricama having ‘Samvada’ with ‘Sa’ has survived 
(on account of the disappearance of the Paficama having 
Samvada with Risabha) the Ragas of both the gramas 
have now come to use the Sadja-Samvadi Paücama. 

(iii) In Sri Raga, Risabha, Gandhara, Dhaivata and N isada 
have become augmented by one $ruti from their original 
positions. 

(iv) In the Kriyanga Raga ‘Ramakri’, Madhyama has become 
augmented by two Srutis (That is to say, the Madhya- 
matva has been lost and the seed has been sown for names 
like Varali Madhyama, Pata Paficama or Tivra 
Madyama). 

(v) In Ragas like ‘ latt? and ‘Devakri’ Risabha and Dhaivata 
have taken two Srutis each of Antara Gandhara and 
EE ine : ma is to say the Ga and Ni of 

-Pa-Ni-Ni-Sa are called Risabha and 


Dhaivata respectively). Thus (non-vedic) names like 


Paficasruti Gandhara and Paficama Sruti Nisada have come 
into existence. : 


(vi) p E auda Nisida has become the Graha and 
msa in the place of Sadja (i.e. th a i a 
ae Ja (i.e. the Thatha of this Raga 


(vii) In Hindola the omission (lo i 
nc pa) of Risabha- 
3 taken the place of that of Rsabha-Dhaivata o. 
(viii) Sometimes the Omitted (l : 


i) E 
(penta-tonic) Ragas. um crc 


49. Ishwari Prasad, History of Medieval India—p. 431, 432 
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(ix) In some places, the Melana (grouping) of ‘Janya’ and 
v Janaka’ (Ragas) has become different. 
(x) There is violation of rules in the use of Ragas according to 
Rasa. 

It obviously follows from these remarks that one hundred 
years after Madhavacarya and one hundred years before Ramamatya 
the music of Vijayanagar has become non-Vcdic. The Mela-system 
of Raga-classification had become acceptable to all concerned. 

Kallinatha has deemed it proper to keep quiet on the reasons 
of this radical change affecting the fundamentals of traditional 
music and has simply said that as these Ragas are Desi, the 
irregularities mentioned by him do not entail any blemish. But 
this statement is just an attempt to veil the cultural defeat of his 
times ; it is neither scientific nor rational. 

The medieval authors counted upon the following statement 
ascribed to Afijaneya, for the sake of resolving the contradiction 
in their current musical practice : 


di seme: ate 
amamma TARI CAAT: 1 
(Quoted by Kallinatha in his commentary on S.R. II 2. 158-159) 

“Those Ragas which have no regulations regarding Surti, 
Svara, Grama, Jati ctc., which bear the ‘Chaya’ and airs of 
different regions, are called Desi Ragas.” 

If this statement is interpreted to mean that ‘Desi Ragas’ have 
no regulation whatsoever, then there would be no ground or 
necessity of any rationalisation about Desi Ragas. If one starts 
shouting at will, taking liberty from the above statement of Aüjaneya, 
he cannot be called an artiste. 

Kallinatha was a Pandita patronised by a royal court. How 
could he write the chronicle of the defeat of his patron dynasty. 

It is a remarkable fact deserving attention that till Kallinatha’s 
time, the music of Mewar had not come under Muslim influence, 
because Maharana Kumbha’s Sanitaraja isa work contemporary to 
Kallinatha and this text does not make any mention of the 
irregularities and vicissitudes spoken of by Kallinatha. 

Kallinatha did not speak of the Mela system anowhere 
because he was writing a commentary on the Sangita Ratnakara, 
in which he has made a casual reference to the current music of 
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his times. He refers to ‘Melana-Bheda’ (difference in ‘Mela’) in 
‘Janya-janaka Raga’ which is ample evidence of the influence of 
Mugam-system in that region and time," Every Raga starts from 
‘Sa’ and only the Paficama having Samvada with Sadja is used in 
all Ragas” by this statemen Kallinatha has clearly declared that 
the import of 'Grama-Murchanz' has fallen into oblivion. 


Nearly fifty years after Kallinatha Laksminarayana, who was 
patronised by the Vijayanagar court has defined 'Ghazal' and 
‘Qaul’ in his work ‘Sangita Süryodaya', which means that in those 
times ‘Ghazal’ and ‘Qaul’ were well in vogue in Vijayanagar. This 
situation was responsible for giving rise to musicians who sang the 
Andhra Pada, Karnata Pada and Turuska Pada in one and the 
same way ; Venkatamakhi has referred to such musicians. 

In extant works the Svaramela-Kalanidhi of Ramümatya is 
the first text expounding the southern Mela-system. 


9. Ramamatya's Muslim contacts And Muslim Influense on 

Him : 

Ramamatya has referred to himself as the son of Timmamatya 
in the colophons of Svaramela-kalanidhi. Both the names are 
compound, in which ‘Rama’ and ‘Timma’ are proper names and 
‘Amatya’ is a title implying that they were royal ministers. 
Ramamatya is identical with Aliya Ramaraya known to historians. 
The author of ‘A Forgotten Empire’ Robert Sewell has given the 
name of Krsnadeva Raya’s minister as Timma and has mentioned 
‘Ramaraya’ as Timma’s son. ‘Raya’ in ‘Ramaraya’ stands for 
‘king’. Ramamatya was the son-in-law of Krisnadeva Raya. In 
1542 A.D. Sadasiva became the king of Vijayanagar but he was 
just a puppet in Ramamatya's hands. Ramamatya was the actual 


ruler. Hence Muslim historians took ‘Rama’ as the ‘Raja’ (ruler) 
and mentioned him as ‘Ramaraya’, 


Ramamatya entered into ali E 
: : . gnment and disalignment on 
different occasions with Burhan Nizamshah, Jamshed Se 
Ibrahim and his son Ali Adilshah etc. He once kissed the hand of 
Hussain Nizamshah." Ramamatya's wife declared Ali Adilshah 
to be her ‘Dharmaputra’ (adopted son). In 1565 A.D. the Muslim 


rulers of the South en-bloc fought agai Sar Ata 
killed in that battle at the agcof 9 o. inst Ramamatya and he was 


50. A Forgotten Empire, p. 196, 
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After this incident Ramamatya’s brother Tirumal established 
his capital in Penukonda. In 1568 A.D. Tirumal assassinated 
Sadasiva. Tirumal died in 1575 A.D. and Tirumal's son Ranga II 
became the ruler. In 1586 A.D. his brother Venkata I became the 
successor and in 1614 A.D. Venkata I died. 

During the reign of Venkata I, in 1602 the rulers of Tanjore 
and Madura declared their independence. 

Venkatamakhi was patronised by Vijayaraghava, the ruler of 
Tanjore whose predecessors were subordinate to the successors of 
Ramamatya and had become independent, revolting against 
Venkata I, the lineal descendant of Ramamatya. The venomous 
bitterness of Venkatamakhi against Ramamatya seems to have its 
roots in lineal animosity. 

Prof. Ramakrishna Kavi has said that Ramamatya was the 
grandson (daugher's son) of Kallinatha,"! but he has not cited any 
evidence in support of this statement. Ramamatya did not feel the 
necessity of studying Kallinatha’s commentary on Sangita Ratnakara, 
otherwise he would not have (given the adjective ‘Gramaraga’ to 
Hijuji (Muslim Hijej) and would not have cited the approval of _ 
Sarngadeva in that context and he would have done justice to the 
Svaras of Sri Raga current in his times. 

If Ramamatya had understood Kallinatha's words he would 
not have said that Cyut-Paficama—Madhyama (Varali Madhyama) 
was three $rutis higher than Suddha Madhyama. Kallinztha has 
clearly said that in the Kriyanga Raga Ramakri, Madhyama has 
taken grutis of Paficama i.e. Madhyama is two $rutis lower than 
the sadja-Samvadi Paficama. 

Really speaking, the votaries of Mela grossly ignored 
Kallinatha and created an illusion that their utterly non-Vedic 
Mukhari born out of the Nisadadi Mirchana of the Poorbi Thatha 
of the Muslims or (Kamavardhani Mela) was the Suddha scale 

by Sarngadeva. 
RESI classified his Ragas as ‘Uttama’, ‘Madhyama’ 
and ‘Adhama’ and has branded ‘Adhama’ Ragas as ‘Pamara- 
Bhramaka’ (illusive to the foolish or base). Venkatamakhi has 
labelled ‘Pantuvarali? as ‘Pamara-Priya’. The class of persons 
implied by the epithet ‘Pamara’ of Ramamatya and Venkatamakhi 
was at the root of the Mela system. 
—— A 
51. Bharatakosa, p. 350. 
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The school of music which did not care for the Southern 
scholar Kallinatha and took all license with the words of Sarngadeva, 
the scholar from Kashmir, can ill afford to boast of being ‘ancient’ 
and ‘Vedic’. 

Venkatamakhi has referred to Gopala Nayaka with reverence. 
It is a well-known fact that Gopala Nayaka had come in the 
contact of the Delhi court and Amir Khusro. Gopala Nayaka was 
a savant who founded a school of music. He had founded a special 
school of ‘Caturdandi viz., Alapa, Thaya, Gita, and Prabandha : 

At sigt ata sme ATA taret | 
words like these occur in Dhrupad texts and they prove that Gopala 
Nayaka was the founder of the Caturdandi School. It is impossible 
to say that Delhi had no contribution to this new school. 
Venkatamakhi’s Paramaguru Tanappa must have been acguainted 
with some secrets of this school. 

Whosoever Tanappa might have been he was not a votary of 
Grama Mürchana, Granting that he was acquainted with Grama- 
Murchana, the way he classified Ragas, the names he gave to 
svaras, the explanation he offered for Grama or sadjagrama they 
were all non-Indian and influenced by the Muslims, 

The Mukhari of Locana is quite different, it is the Dhaivatadi 
Santara Murchana of sadjagrama and is like Asavari Thatha or 
Natabhairvi Mela. i 

10. Conclusion 


Thus we have seen in short that contrary to current belief, 
Karnatic Music is not immume from Muslim influence. The Mela 
and Thatha systems have a common origin and the Mukhari Mela 
has no connection whatsoever with the tradition of Bharata 
Incidentally, we have also had glimpses of the process of the 


uprooting of the ancient Grama-mirchana system in the medieval 
times. 


d 
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Attitude of Muslim Mystic 
Toward Society and State 
During the Sultanate Period 


PROFESSOR K.A. NIZAMI 


OMMENTING on the role of mystics in the growth of civiliza- 
tions, Professor Toynbee remarks: “Itis through the inward 
development of personality that individual human being are able to 
perform those creative acts, in the outward field of action, that cause 
the growth of human societies.”4 One is constantly reminded of 
this remark while assessing the role of Muslim mystics in the social 
and cultural history of our country, India, with her multi-racial, 
multi-religious and multi-lingual pattern of socicty, has always stood 
in need of and has always welcomed men imbued with high moral 
ideals who could, in the words of Rabindranath Tagore “set at 
naught all differences of men by the over-flow of their consciousness 
of God.” The Muslim mystics of the Sultanate pcriod belong to 
this category of ‘God-conscious’ men who rose above all narrow and 
parochial divisions of society and strove to find a unity for the 
heterogenous elements that make up its totality. 


Long before the establishment of Turkish rule in India many 
Muslim saints entered this country and set up mystic centres ata 
number of places. Systematic organization of silsilahs, however, 
began almost simultaneously with the foundation of the Sultanate 
of Delhi when two of the most important mystic orders—the 
Chishtiyya and the Suhrawardiya—were introduced in India. In 
the century that followed they spread out far and wide, built up 
their organizations and established themselves in their respective 
zones. Within a short span of time the entire country, from Multan - 


1. Study of History, (Ab. ed.) p. 212. 
2, Nationalism, p. 6. 
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to Lakhnauti and from Panipat to Deogir was studded with khangahs, 
jama‘at khanahs, daeras, and zawiyahs. Early in the 14th century a 
traveller informed Shihabuddin al-‘Umari at Damascus : In Delhi 
and its neighbourhood are Khangahs and hospices numbering two 
thousand.” These Khangahs, numerous and extensive as they were, 
soon wove themselves into the complex culture-pattern of India and 
contributed some of the essential elements to the growth of cosmpo- 
litan tendencies in Indian society. The attitude of the Muslim saints 
towards society and state was sharply in contrast to that of the 
Muslim governing classes and the orthodox sections of the thcolo- 
gians. Greater dynamism, better appreciation of other people’s 
point of view, and a desire to remove the contradictions between 
static theology and the rapidly changing conditions of life characteri- 
zed their approach in all matters. They threw open the doors of 
their Khangahs to all sorts of people—rich and poor, citizens and 
villagers, Hindus and Muslims, free born and slaves, men and 
women, scholars, politicians, merchants, artisans, peasants and others 
and in no time their hospices became veritable centres of cultural 
synthesis where ideas were freely exchanged and a common medium 
for this cxchange was evolved. 


Mysticism, it is said, has no geneaology. Itis the cternal 
quest of man, in all ages and under all climes, to have direct com- 
munion with the infinite and the external and to use the power so 
gained by nearness to the Absolute for the well-being of man. “The 
soul of great mystic," remarks Bergson, “does not come to a halt at 
the (mystical) ecstacy as though that were the goal of a journey. 
The ecstacy may indeed be called a state of repose, but it isa repose 
of a locomotive standing in a station under steam pressure, with its 
movement continuing as a stationary thro bbing while it waits for 
the moment to make a new leap forward......The great mystic has 
left the truth flow into him from its source like a force in action 
His desire is with God’s help to complete the creation of the Bush 
eee mystic's direction is the very direction of the elan of 
ife. 

The pivotal point in the thought of the early Indo-Muslim 
mystics was their concept of religion which also constituted the basis 


3. Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalk al-Amsar, English translation by O. Spies, p. 24 
b 5 P. 24, 


4. Les Deux Sources de la Morale et la Religion, 
Study of History (Vol. I-VI), pp. 212-213. Pp. 246-51, quoted by Toonbee, 
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of their attitude towards society and state. When asked to explain the 
highest form of religious devotion (ta‘at), Shaikh Mu‘inuddin Chishti 
the founder of the Chishti order in India, remarked : “It is nothing 
but feeding the hungry, providing clothes to the naked and helping 
those in distress.” Elaborating the same view, Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya once observed : “Devotion to God isof two kinds : lazmi 
(Intransitive) and muta‘addi (Transitive). In the lazmi devotion, the 
benefit which accrues is confined to the devote alone. This type of 
devotion includes prayer, fasting, pilgrimage to Mecca, recitation of 
religious formulae, turning over the beads of rosary etc. The 
mula'addi devotion, on the contrary, brings advantage and comfort 
to others ; it is performed by spending money on others, showing 
affection to people and by other means through which a man 
strives to help his fellow human beings. The reward of mula'addi 
devotion is endless and limitless.” This identification of religleon 
with the service of humanity had revolutionary dimensions and 
while extricating religion from the narrow meshes of ecclesiastical 
formalities and ego-centric religious practices, invested it with trem- 
endous responsibility to strive for the moral and spiritual culture of 
man. Salvation, for a medieval Muslim mystic, was not something 
to be obtained in the world beyond ; it was to be attained here and 
now by the healthy development of cosmic emotion—an emotion 
which drew its sustenance from sympathetic identification with the 
problems of the misery-stricken and the down-trodden mass of 
humanity. God is not so much a creator to be acknowledged as an 
existence to be felt—felt not as an abstraction but as a reality embo- 
died in the living and in animate creatures around us. 

“Performing prayers day and night," remarked an eminent 
mystic of medieval India, “isa work more befitting an old widow 
than a mystic" A mystic's work was to strive day and night to 
bring happiness to the hearts of men by alleviating their miseries. 
The lietmoittf of his life was : 


CAS Kh d. 
r Leh OWI 


Bringing solace to a human heart is like Haj-i Akbar, 
S keart is better than a thousand Ka‘bas.) 


en a na Na ap 
5. Siyar-ul-Auliya, p. 185, 
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Every visitor to a saint brought some problem with him. “My 
brother is ill”, “My officer is harsh to me,” “Iam worried, about 
the marriage of my daughters," “I have a big family but have no 
means of livelihood.” “My profession brings no profit to me”, so 
on and so forth. To attend to these mulsifarious problems must 
have put a heavy pressure on the nerves of a Shaikh, but the seldom 
allowed anybody to leave the khangah unsatisfied. In fact, immediate 
material solution of all these problems was something beyond the 
means of the mystics, but with their deep insight into human charac- 
ter they assuaged the wounds of their visitors and gave them that 
unshakable faith in God and moral values which sustained them in 
the midst of the severest tribulations of life. 


During the days of Sultan ‘Alauddin Khalji some people, in 
an after-dinner conversation, referred to enormous gifts and presents 
that constantly flowed into the khangah of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
and remarked that the saint’s life was free of all worries and was 
one of affuluence and plenty. A disciple of the Shaikh who happen- 
ed to be there, reported this conversation to his master. Tears 
trickled down the cheeks of the Shaikh when he heard him. 
“Azizuddin !”, he turned to his disciple, "It is not as they think. 


1 fecls the pangs of their 
worries as if I am myself the sufferer.” The Shaikh’s life bears out 


every word of what he said. He would often refuse to eat in the 
small hours of the morning when those 


cat something. ‘This morsel sticks in 
in the streets of Delhi and 
sleeping who have not tak 
and genuine concern for men in 

cynosures of public eyes. A hea 
others commands universal respect, 


The early Muslim mystics had to apply their ideal of human 
welfare to three distinct Social situations in India (1) the caste-ridden 
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orthodox thinking pattern of the “ulama. Their reactions to these 
situations reveal the nature and extent of their impact on the 
Processes of social change in India, Since people belonging to the 
lower starta of society were precluded from the programmes of all 
these three, the Sufis turned to them and gave them the self 
confidence and courage they needed in their struggle for existence 
Their work in this respect was organized on the bedrock of the prin- 


ciple that all people are the children of God ( AS Jue GU 1) 


and that in doing good to a manno discrimination of any type 
should be allowed to blur the vision. A man, said Shaikh Mu‘in- 
addin Chisti of Ajmer, should develop, river-like generosity sun-like 
affection, and earth-like hospitality—as the river, the sun and the 
earth extend their benefits to all and rundry, so also a man should 
rise above all narrow considerations in dealing with his fellow 
human beings. Inspired by this ideal of human service the early 
Muslim mystics applied their energies to the problems of contem- 
poraty society. 

(1) Alberuni has described in detail the social condition of 
India in the llth century. It appears from his account that the 
principle of caste, which formed the basis of the Indian social 
system at that time, had caten into its very vitals. Whatever the 
circumstances under which the system originated, it had resulted 
in the total annihilation of any sense of citizenship or of loyalty to 
the country as whole. The principle of caste, as Dr. Beni Prasad 
has observed in his The State in Ancient India, “strikes at the root of 
individuality and amounts almost to a denial of personality.” 
Added to this was the idea of physical contamination. Alberuni who, 
as R. C. Dutt remarks, “took pains to study Indian civilization and 
literature in a catholic spirit”, has noted with disgust and amazement 
the working of this idea in the social life of the people. The workers 
and artisans—known as Hadis, Domas, Chandalas and Badhatus— 
and the non-descript mass of humanity known as Antyajas had to 
live outside the cities, deprived of all amenities of civic life. If a 
careful survey is made of the sites where the earliest Muslim saints 
built their hospices in India, it will be found that they existed 
outside the caste-cities. A statistical analysis of the earliest Indian 
entrants to the Muslim mystic fold would likewise reveal that many 
of them belonged to the Antyaja group—sellers of curd, rope- 


makers, etc. 
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(2) The Turkish Sultans of Delhi drew their inspiration from 
the Sassanid social and political ideals and looked down upon any 
contact with the common man. Balban would not talk to the 
low-born, would not approve the appointment of even an Indian 
born Muslim to any post in his government. He is even reported 
to have contemptuously rejected the request of a merchant of Delhi 
who offered his whole wealth if the Sultan condescended to honour 
him with a single audience. Perhaps Amir Khusrau had Balban in 
mind when he said : 


Lhe Lu yg UW d Vo 0 
sa IF Q4 Ub diu 


(What an impossible desire has taken roots in 
the heart : the desire of a beggar to have a vision 
of the Sultan). 


The distinction between sharif and razil so persistently emphasized 
by the governing class—as one finds elaborated in  Barani's 
Falawa-i- fahandari—vwas gall and wormwood to the mystics. They 
demonstrated the working of the principle of social equality in 
their khangahs and jama‘at khanahs. In fact the Palace and the 
khangah assumed during the Sultanate period the significance of 
two distinct symbols, representing two diametrially opposed 
approaches to life. Though within the political confines of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, the khangahs did not form part of the Delhi 
Empire. A penniless pauper was received there in the same way 
in which the Sultan of Delhi was received. An incident cited in 
fhe aeg ea very neatly illustrates the nature of this 
attitude. ruler visited a saint who was bu i 

his frock (khirga) with the tattered arcent see etnies 
The wazir in attendance of the ruler quickly stepped forward aa 
thrice asked the saint to fold his legs. The saint ignored his 
request and when the ruler had come close to him, he turned to 
the wazir and said : “Look here ! I have closed my handi ; I can 
therefore, stretch my legs.” By their superb indifference towards 
rulers, the mystic registered their disapproval of and disgust 
against the parochial ideologies of the governing classes. At a 
time when the country was resounding with the din and Tec of 
the arms of the Turks, the atmosphere of the khangahs acted as a 
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corrective to the political hysteria of the period. They sat cool 
and gollected in their tumbling huts, teaching lessons of human 
love and equality while the armies of the Sultans sought solution 
of their problems with sword and fire. Only one instance will 
suffice to show how the governing class attitude stirred the conscience 
of certain people who repaired to the Khangahs to integrate their 
shattered personalities. Hamid was in the service of Malik 
Tughril, a slave-noble of Sultan Balban. One day while standing 
before his master, Hamid’s conscience pricked and said : “Hamid ! 
Why are you standing before this man ?” Hamid tried to calm 
the qualms of his conscience by saying: ‘Why should I not 
stand before him? Iam his servant. He is the master. He gives 
me my pay. Why should I not stand before him ?” His conscience 
refused to be satisfied and said : “You are a scholar; he isan 
ignorant man. Youarea free man; he is a slave. You are a 
pious man; he is a sinner.” Hamid could no longer compromise 
with his conscience. It was not a good bargain to surrender one's 
self-respect for a few pieces ofsilver. He left Tughril and spent 
the rest of his life at the khangah of Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i- 
Shakar at Ajodhan. Tughril later rebelled against his master at 
Lakhnauti but could not achieve the freedom he longed for; the 
rebellion of Hamid’s conscience relieved him from the bonds of a 
whole social order. 

(3) The orthodox, formal and externalist attitude of some 
‘ulama never met with the approval of saints. They disdained 
entering into acrimonious debates or casuistical controversies with 
them but in their own lives demonstrated the working of more 
dynamic principles. They did not ask for abrogating the religious 
law they demanded the fulfilment of its main purpose: the 
culture of man’s inner life. They were quick to appreciate the 
spirit of the milieu and quicker still to adjust themselves to it. 
When they found that festive element was an inalienable part of 
Hindu religious life, they also adopted audition parties and despite 
the objections of “ulama who compelled Iltutumish and Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq to convene mahzar meetings to consider its legality, 
continued to hold gawwalis in their khangahs. Shaikh Jalaluddin 
Tabrizi who later came to Bengal and settled here, criticised a qazi 
of Badaon for mere mechanical performance of religious practices 
which had no meaning unless accompanied by a genuine religious 
spirit born of cosmic emotion (ishq). 
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The “ulama insisted that the door of ijtihad (i.e. fresh interpreta- 
tion of problems) had been closed and that instead of going to the 
two basic sources of law—the Quran and the Sunna—the Muslims 
had to follow the law as it had been codified centuries ago by the 
founders of the four schools. The mystics believed that a recourse 
to the basic sources of law was necessary in order to enforce the 
principle of movement in the structure of Islam. The discussions 
that took place between the ‘ulama and the sufis ata mahzar meeting 
in the court of Ghiyasuddin Tughlug bring to light a sharp conflict 


between the rigid and the flexible trends of thought during the 
Sultanate period. 


Thus the energies of the early Indo-Muslim mystics were 
mainly directed towards undoing, in their own unobtrusive and 
uncontroversial manner, the cvil consequences of caste, racial 
prejudices and religious cxclusivism. This attitude articulated 
a deep and genuine spirit of humanism in their day to day life. 
(1) They looked upon all men as members of a common human 
family. Theological categorization of men into ‘Believers’ and 
‘non-Believers’ was of little or no significance to them. Shaikh 
Hamiduddin Nagauri, a distinguished khalifa of Shaikh Mu'inuddin 
Chishti of Ajmer, admonished one of his disciples for addressing a 
Hindu as Kafir. “You never know,” he told the erring disciple 

what the inner spiritual life of this man is!” Shaikh Abdul 


Quddus Gangohi, a distinguished Chishti sa" 
? t 
declared in unequivocal ieu ox ue 16th E 


MS 2p boot 


(M Cd C6 ooh do 
T SPP be Lib 


(Why this meaningless talk and 

clamour ab 
the believer, the Kafir, the obedient, the ond 
the rightly guided, the misdirected, the Musli 
the pious, the infidel, the fire-worshi er am 
are like beads in the same Tosary). ee 

——— 
7. Maktubat-i-Quddusi, P. 205. 
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(2) They rejected all ideas of social and racial superiority. 
“A mystic does not recognise slavery’’—says the Fawa' id ul Fwad. 
Even the slightest expression of assumed or implied superiority by 
a disciple was resented by the mystic teachers. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya expelled from his khangah a senior disciple, Maulana 
Burhanuddin Gharib, when the Shaikh came to know that he used 
to sit in an arrogant way, leaning on a pillow while supervising the 
preparation of food in his langar khanah. (3) They rejected 
completely the idea of physical pollution through contact with any 
human being. There are instances of saints dining with low-caste 
people. Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh had no hesitation in mixing 
even with the lepers. 

This humanism helped the Muslim saints in understanding 
India and the basic character of her composite society. For them 
India was neither dar-ul-harb nor dar-ul-Islam. It was God's earth 
with variety of men and stores of wisdom......a land where Adam 
and Eve first walked and where the prophets Shis and Ayyub lay 
buried. Sayyid Jalaluddin Bukhari Makhdum-i-Jahanian once 
said : 


pic "UIS T be eae Gl qa 
LN Say Ot A Ste iG 
HE UY rsh 
(So many gifts of God and such a variety of men 
and treasures of knowledge as one finds specifically 


in India are not to be found anywhere else in the 


whole world.) 
Amir Khusrau so closely identified himself with the milieu 


that he looked upon all Indian historical heritage as part of his own 
historical self. In his Nuh-Sipihr he declares : 


922982 tal 
Les V Ov gt oz 


(Though a Hindu is not a believer like me, he 
nevertheless believes in many things in which I do.) 
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The mystic concept of religious tolerance, rooted as it was in 
their ideals of humanism, needs some elucidation. The spirit of 
toleration, remarks Gibbon, may arise from very different atti- 
tudes of the mind of man. There is the toleration of thc philoso- 
pher to whom all religions are equally true; of the historian to 
whom all are equally false; and of the politician to whom all are 
equally useful. There is the toleration of the man who tolerates 
other modes of thought and behaviour because he has himself grown 
absolutely indiffercnt to all modes of thought and behaviour. There 
is the toleration of the weak man who, on account of sheer weakness, 
must pocket all kinds of insults heaped on things or persons whom 
he holds dear. Oviously these types of tolerance have no ethical 
value. On the other hand they unmistakably reveal the spiritual 
impoverishment of the man who practises them. True toleration 
is begotted of intellectual breadth and spiritual expansion, and it is 
the toleration of a spiritually powerful man who while following his 
own faith in all sincerity, can tolerate and appreciate all forms of 
faith other than his own. It was this spirit of tolerance which 


inspired the lives of the Muslim mystics of the Sultanate period when 
they declared : 


GA iu et) ab SEI 
DAT a Ca LUT 


(O you who sneer at the idolatry of the Hindu learn 
also from him how worship is done.) 


The two most important spheres in which their ideals of tolerance 
€ Religion and Language. They 
factors in society. One morning 


up to the roof of hi 
which flowed the Jumna. He found a large aa s "Hindus 


busy worshipping the idols...... à sight which would have brought 


derisive comments fr 
om the orthod : 
remarked : ox theologians. He, however, 


PA Cad a ew 
GE Go Gb ww Lay 
(Every people has its own 


| path, its own relig; 
its own Mecca.) xli and 
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A deep and genuine spirit of appreciation for the multi-reli- 
gious character of Indian society underlies this remark. The Sufi 
Saints honestly believed in the essential unity of all religions and 
wanted to make their pantheistic thought......whose earliest exposi- 
tion in the history of human thought is found in the Upanishads...an 
ideological bridge between Islam and Hinduism. They could 
discern elements of truth in diverse forms of religious behaviour and 
could sce beneath a plethora of variegated images some quest for 
truth and some search for reality. They admired the Hindu 
devotional songs in the early hours of the morning and could not 
withhold their appreciation for the spirit which carried a Hindu 
widow to the burning pyre of her husband. 

In the matter of language the mystic attitude has been neatly 
epitomised in this verse by the famous Sanai : 


bby g óg Syg S 
L+b 2 TP 


( What matters it whether the words thou 
utterest in prayer are Hebrew or Syrian 
or whether the place in which thou 
scekest God is Jabalga or Fabalsa.) 

In a multi-lingual society this attitude was a guarantee against 
all types of tensions and conflicts. Wherever the mystics settled 
in India, they adopted they locallanguages and dialects for commu- 
nicating with the people. It is for this reason that in the growth 
of Indian vernaculars the role of Muslim mystics was the most 
outstanding. . They invested the local languages with the dignity they 
deserved and prescribed devotional practices in them. Their aim 
was emotionalintegration and they did not consider language an 
impediment in the realization of that objective. Their motto was 


exu (3 bo 


(To be of one heart is better than to be ofone 


tongue.) 
What causes the disintegration of a society and what guaran- 


tees its well-being? They believed that a schism in the soul of 
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human beings underlay the tragedy of social disintegration. The 
only way to check it was to awaken moral responses in man. A 
spiritually integrated and morally autonomous personality was an 
effective bulwark against fissiparous tendencies. Through him alone 
the moral eguilibrium of society could be maintained or restored. 

In the wake of the establishement of Turkish power in India 
came a revolution in the character of the cities and urban life and 
very naturally an aggrevation in the evils and vices associated with 
this type of culture-growth. A cursory glance through the pages of 
the Qiran-us-Sa ‘dain of Amir Khusrau and the Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi 
of Barani gives us an idea of the atmosphere that prevailed in 
Delhi after the death of Balban and before the advent of ‘Alauddin 
Khalji. The Sufi Saints acted asa counterweight in maintaining 
the moral equilibrium of medieval society. 

Two pictures from contemporary life bearing on the theme, 
can highlight the impact of saints on medieval society. Ziauddin 
Barani thus describes life in Delhi during the reign of Muizzuddin 
Kaiqubad : 

“Voluptuaries and convivialists, seekers of pleasure, 
purveyors of wit, and inventors of buffooneries, who had been 
kept in the background, lurking, unemployed, without a 
customer for their wares, came into request. Courtesans 
appeared in the shadow of every wall and elegant forms sunned 
themselves on every balcony. Not a street but sent forth a 
his nobles their children a i Ka eds pour 
who lived under his iW : i à m AIO ng xy 
gluttony and idleness Am Sh ien m themselves up to 

ecu € hearts of high and low alike 
were engaged in wine and love, 
leries appeared everywhere. 
letters, there was nothing left 
the assemblies sparkle with their wit 


anc radiant wit....., to sing and stri 
- chant canzonets and to play at drafts and m ee the lute, and 
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The same historian thus discribes the impact of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya on the lives of the people in the same Delhi 
during the time Alauddin Khalji : 

“The Shaikh had opened wide the doors of his discip- 
leship, admitting people to his discipline, confessing sinners 
and pervadiug with religious habits all classes of men-nobles 
and commoners, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, citizens 
and villagers, soldiers and warriors, free men and slaves; and 
these persons refrained from many improper acts because they 
considered themselves disciples of the Shaikh; if any one of 
them committed a sin, he confessed and vowed allegiance a new. 
The general public showed an inclination to religion and prayer ; 
men and women, young and old, shop-keepers and servants, 
children and slaves, all came to say their prayers. Many 
platforms with thatched roofs were constructed on the way 
from the city of Ghiyaspur (where the Shaikh had established 
his khangah), wells were dug watcr-vessels were kept, carpets 
were spread, and a servant and a hafiz were stationed at every 
platform so that people going to the Shaikh should have no 
difficulty in saying their prayers on the way. And on every 
platform a crowd of men could be seen saying their superer- 
orgatory prayers. Owing to regard for the Shaikh’s discipleship 
all talk of sinful acts had disappcared from the people. There 
were no topics of conversastion among most people except 
inquiries about prayers...... They inquired about fasting and 
prayers and about reducing their food. Many persons took 
to committing the Quran to memory. The new disciples of the 
Shaikh were committed to the charge of the old. The older 
disciples had no other cccupation but prayer and worship, 
aloofness from the world, and the study of books and of lives 
of saints...... There was no quarter of the city in which a gather- 
ing of the pious was not held every month or evcry twenty 
days with mystic songs that moved them to tears......Owing 
to the influence of the Shaikh, most of the Muslims of this 
country took an inclination towards mysticism,, prayers and 
aloofness from the world and came to have faith in the Shaikh. 
This faith was shared by Alauddin and his family. The hearts 
of men having become virtuous by good decds, the very name 
of wine. gambling and other forbidden things never came to 
anybody's lips. Muslims out of regard for one another refrained 
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from open usury and monopolistic practices (ihlikar ), while 
the shop-keepers, from fear gave up speaking lies, using, false 
weights and deceiving the ignorant. Most of the scholars and 
learned men who frequented the Shaikh’s company, applied 
themselves to books on devotion and mysticism.” __ 

In bringing about this atmosphere in society, the mystics were 
guided by certain basic principles of conduct : 

(1) They believed that only by doing good to all, a solid base 
of human relationship can be built up. 

A man's relation with another man, they used to say, may be 
of any one of the following three types : (a) He may be neither good 
nor badto another. This is what happens in the non-living world 
(iamadat). (b) He may dono harm to another but only what is 
good. This too is not enough. (c) A man should do good to 
another, and even when good is returned by evil, he should not 
hesitate in doing good to the wrong doer. It is the course which, 
according to Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, a mystic was expected 
to follow. Retribution and revenge were laws of the animal world, 
‘If A puts a thorn in my way and I also puta thorn in his way, it 
will be thorns everywhere.” Ifwrong is returned by good, it saves 
conflict and tension and creates healthy atmosphere in society. Do 
not suppress your anger; forgive the offender. Suppression leads 
to psychological complications; forgiveness eliminates all such 
tensions. 

(2) They belied that crime cannot be eliminated through 
punitive laws. What was needed was not punishment, but sympa- 
eee Pat devi an understanding of the ‘sources? where 'crime' 

as its ‘retreats’ and a d inati j 
through patient and ucc e those Torat, 
ia : ing of his problems. 
The first requisite to achieve this was to hate the sin and not the 
ee Whoever started hating the sinner closed for all time the 
oors of his reform. 

(3) Use of force aggrevates human problems, 
Hata is bound to move the conscience of the a 
E 2 et a surrender to the strong but an expression of 

: n to stick to one’s principles bravely breasting all 
misfortunes and calamities that it might entail. Shaikh Nasi BEE 
Chiragh Dehlvi refused to go to Devagiri at the order of um zs 
bin Tughluq and silently bore all the tortur thich i ma 
ated frame, already rendered weak b e S aich nanao 

y constant vigils and penitences, 


Pacificism and 
ggressor. Non- 
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was subjected. Muhammad bin Tughluq was over-stepping the 
limits of a medieval government when he demanned the transfer 
of his khangah from a place entrusted to him as his wilayat by his 
deceased spiritual master and he demonstrated that he could be 
tortured but could not be made to yield. 


With this brief survey of the attitude of the Muslim mystics 
towards society and its problems, we might turn to their relations 
with the state. It may be pointed out that in this respect the 
attitudes of the two early silsilahs......... the Chishtiya and the 
Suhrawardiya......... were diametrically opposed to each other. The 
Suhrawardis visited the courts of the Sultans; accepted gifts and 
jagirs from them, amassed wealth and had no hesitation in taking 
up government service. The contemporary mystics often objected to 
this as a negation of the mystic ideals but the Suhrawardis ignored 
this criticism and said; "“Poison does not harm me who knows the 
antidote.” The Chishtis rejected contact with the state in every 
form. Their attitude was in keeping with the accepted tradition of 
Islamic mysticism. 

There were historical, legal and psychological reasons for 
this attitude of the Chishti saints. The state, they thought, after 
the fall of the Khilafat-i Rashida, had become a symbol of 
materialism and had negated the true spirit of religion. To the 
mystics Islam stood for things nobler and purer than what the 
rulers conceived it to be. It had come not to establish empires 
which perpetuated differences between man and man but to bring 
them liberty and equality and give them the opportunity of self- 
realization. That ideal being relegated to the background, they 
turned their back on the state. They declined to serve class 
interests and direct the energies of a moral force into the parochial 
channels of dynastic ambitions. 


Besides, there were legal objections to the service of the state. 
Imam Ghazzali thus explains the position : “In our times, the 
whole or almost the whole of the income of the Sultans is from 
prohibited sources. The permitted income is only sadagat, fy and 
ghanimah and these have no existence these days. Only the jiziyah 

ins but it realized through such cruel means that it does not 
Teng to be permitted.” Conseguently all services paid from 
Pa ces of income were illegal. To these legal and historical 
aa adjuring contact with the sate were added some 
r 
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pragmatic considerations. God and Mammon could not be served 
alike and simultaneously. Government service distracted a ,mystic 
from the single-minded pursuit of his ideal—'living for the Lord 
alone. Ifa mystic associated with the rulers and the governing 
class, he was cut off from the main sphere of his activity—the 
masses. There can be no gift without a corresponding obligation. 
When one accepted a gift from any ruler, he could not refuse to 
fall in line with government policies. And the governing class 
ideologies contradicted mystic ideals of life. ‘There are two kinds 
of abuses among mystics,” Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh once told 
his audience, “...Mugallid and juri. Mugallid is a mystic who has 
no spiritual guide. uri is a mystic who asks people for money, 
who wraps himself in a costly cloak, puts on mystic cap and goes 
to kings and high officials." 

With some such notions the early Muslim mystics of India 
severed all contact with the rulers and the government of the day. 
When Sayyidi Maula sought Baba Farid's permission to leave 
Ajodhan and to go to Delhi, hc half-heartedly permitted him 
saying, “Sayyidi! You goto Delhi. But keep in mind my one 
advice. Do not mix with Kings and nobles. "Take their visits to 
your house as calamities. Every durwesh who opens the door of 
association to kings and nobles is doomed.” 

But the mystic teachers did not ask ev 
to sever his relations with the state and 
service). While there was no interdic 
for ordinary murids, those who were 
definitely warned against consorting wit 
ment service. The Khilafat Namahs gi 
Auliya to his senior disciples definitely 


eryone of their murids 
eschew shughl (government 
t against government service 
asked to enrol disciples were 
h rulers or accepting govern- 
ven by Shaikh Nizamuddin 
enjoined upon them. 


Moore - Gs fo a uf 
+ GL - Suton Lp, 


(You) ought to reject the world. Do not be 
inclined towards the world and the worldly men, 


Do not accept any village. And do not take 
any gift from Kings), 


8. Siyar ul Auliya 
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If a senior disciple (Khalifa) was not allowed to take up govern- 
ment, service, what was he to do to earn his livelihood ? The 
medieval Muslim mystics believed in two means of livelihood : 
cultivating the fallow land or living on futuh, unasked for charity. 
But futuh was preferred to cultivation because the latter brought the 
mystic into touch with the revenue officers. Elaborate rules were, 
however, laid down for the acceptance of Juluh (a) It became 
illgal if one aspired for it, (b) it could not be in the form ofa 
guaranteed payment or immovable property ; and (c) it had to be 
utilised and distributed as soon as it wasreceived. It would be 
wrong to think that it was easy to live on futuk. Every one who 
decided to live on it had to undergo great hardships in the initial 
stages, and sometimes even subsequently. Shaikh Fariduddin 
Ganj-i-Shakar’s family and the inmates of his jama'at khana had 
very often to starve. “It was a Eid day for us when we got a 
saltless dish of pelu"—they used to say. “In the days of Balban,” 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya used to say in his later years when 
futuh flowed into his khangah as continuously as the Jumna, ‘melons 
were sold at the rate of one jital per maund but very often the season 
passed without my tasting a slice. Two scers of bread could be 
had for one jital, but out of sheer poverty I was unable to purchase 
it in the market. My mother, sister and other dependents suffered 
with me, “Nizamuddin! We are the guests of God today!’ 


( (d Wagt Lor pus) my mother used to say when we had no 


food left in the house.”® Despite this poverty, he refused to accept 
the gift of a few villages offered by Sultan Jalaluddin Khalji. 


It is not possible to refer here to the large number of 
incidents that one finds in contemporary literature regarding the 
refusal of the early Muslim saints to accept government service, 
visit courts or accept jagirs. But three or four typical cases may 
be mentioned to convey an idea of their attitude in the matter. 
(1) Iltutmish asked Shaikh Hasan to accept the post of a qazi which 
the Shaikh declined. The Sultan insisted and the saint feigned to 
have become mad in order to evade his appointment. When Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki came to know of this, he remarked : 
‘Shaikh Hasan is not mad, he is dana (wise).” The saint afterwards 


9. Siyar-ul-Auliya, 
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came to be known as Shaikh Hassan Dana. (2) Balban requested 
Maulana Kamal uddin Zahid, a teacher of Shaikh Nizamyddin 
Auliya, to accept the office of the royal imam (leader of the 
congregational prayer). The Maulana sternly replied: ‘Our 
prayer is all that is left to us. Does the Sultan wish to take that 
too” (3) Once Balban sent a tray of tankas to Shaikh Farid 
Ganj-i-Shakar who accepted the offer after considerable reluctanee 
and ordered his disciple Maulana Badruddin Ishaq to distribute it 
at once among the needy and the poor. The sun had already set 
and it was getting dark but the Shaikh would not wait for the day. 
In obedience to his wishes Maulana Ishaq doled out all the money. 
Then he brought a candle just, to see whether anything was still 
left. He found one coin which he put in his cap to give it to some 
poor fellow in the morning. Soon afterwards Shaikh Farid went 
to the mosque to lead the night (Isha) prayer. Three times he 
began but he could not finish it. There was something which 
disturbed his mind. He asked’ Maulana Ishaq if he had distributed 
allthat money. The Maulana replied that he had given away 
all excepting one coin. The Shaikh angrily took back that coin 
and threw it away and then peacefully led the prayer. The author 
of Jawahir-i-Faridi says that throughout the night the Shaikh 
lamented why he had touched that coin. 


With the advent of Muhammad bin Tughluq, a great crisis 
developed in the hitherto cool relations between the saints and 
the Sultanate. Muhammad bin Tughlug, with the zeal and 


that State succeeded in getting 
things done in its own way, butthe government of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq forefeited the confidence and loyalty of the people 
the day his authority prevailed upon the wishes of the saints. 


The reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq constitutes a turning 
point in the history of Islamic mysticism in India, It was after him 
that many of the saints abandoned the policy of keeping aloof from 
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the state and, when provincial government came to be established, 
the lecal saints accepted endowments from the founders ‘of the 
provincial dynasties jagirs became almost an integral part of many 
of the khangahs. 


The mystics had their own views about the government and 
their own assessment of the role of rulers. They believed that a 
government in its ultimate analysis, reflected the basic strength and 
weakness of a people. People get the government they deserve. 
“Ifa tyrant is placed asa ruler over your head,” a great mystic 
once told his audience, “Do not curse him. Repent for your sins 
and mend your ways.” This, however, does not mean that they 
exonerated the rulers ofall responsibility in this respect. Usually 
they advised the Sultans indirectlyl but if circumstances so 
demanded they did not hesitate in giving a blunt advice to them 
and warning them against their misdeed. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya told Mubarak Khalji that he would be questioned about 
his company on the Day of Judgement. Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh told Muhammad bin Tughluq to get rid of his beastly 
anger. But occasions for such direct admonitions were few and 
far between. Generally they advised the rulers and the governing 
classes in indirect ways guised in stories and fables, wrapped in 
traditions of the Prophet and hidden in maxims of saints. The 
following tradition of the Prophet was often quoted to bring home 
to them their responsiblities. “If in any kingdom an old woman 
goes to bed unfed, the ruler shall be held responsible for this on 


the Day of Judgement." à 


How the medieval Muslim mystics looked at the history of 
the Sultanate and the role of the Sultans? Only two instances 
would suffice. In his own peculiar way Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
one day told his audience that what led to the salvation of 
Iltumish was his construction of the Hauz-i Shamsi—the famous 
water - reservoir of Delhi. Neither the ceaseless military campaigns 
ofthe founder of the Delhi Sultante which some would be inclined 
to interpret in terms of religion, nor his constant vigils and 
continuous penitences which theologians. would have considered 
enough for his salvation, had any real Se ES in the oyaa 
medieval mystic. It wasan act-of public welfare—a ta *at-i muta ‘addi, 
which won their approbation. There can be no better comment 
on the spirt of Khalji Imperialism than the following verse that 
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Amir Khusrau wrote in his elegy on the death Alauddin Khalji : 


e 
aaa die nod 
prt STV, 
Z LÀ E e 
y p u^! UAN JS 
(Why conquer so many realms and cities when 


you cannot get more than four yards of land 
after your death!) 
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Arya Tara 
H.H. THE DALAI LAMA 


OM NAMO ARYA TARE 


RYA Tara attained Nirvana (Buddhahood) in the very start. 

But she came to this world as a Bodhisattva (Byang-chub-sems-ma) 
to promote the welfare of all living beings. Many mantras contain 
stories and prayers of Tara. Among the various manifestations of 
Buddhas Avalokitesvara is the manifestation of the god of Mercy. 
Many mantras of Tara were recited by Avalokitesvara. 

Tara is the goddess of success who grants fulfilment to the 
desires of people. There are a hundred million mantras and 
thousands of prayers of Tara. Along time before Lord Buddha 
came to this world, there lived a princess named YESHE DAWA. 
She was a devotee of Lord Buddha (Buddha rNga-sgra). She prayed 
fervently and meditated devotedly on rNga-sgra Buddha and finally 
attained spiritual enlightenment or Bodhicitta. Pleased with her 
efforts rNga-sgra Buddha and his disciples told her she should pray 
for the fulfilment of her desire, and promised that whatever she 
asked for in prayers would be granted. Prior to this there were 
many Bodhisattvas who attained spiritual enlightenment, but they 
all attained this in the bodily form of men. She, therefore, expressed 
her desire to do good to all living beings, just as she was, for all 
time to come. After a prolonged practice of discipline and prayers 
she attained a very high stage of meditation. Thereby she could do 
immense good for all living beings by saving them from worldly 
sorrows. As such she was given the titleof Tara, or sgrol-ma 
(Do-ma) which literally means “she who saves souls from trans- 
migratory existence.” rNga-sgra Buddha fulfilled her desire and 
said that she would be known in this world as sgrol-ma (Do-ma) 
for ever. Tara, while undergoing penance in pursuit of religious 
merit and also while attaining Nirvana (Buddhahood) remained a 
woman through all the cycles of rebirth. It is said, many tantras 
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and sütras of Tara were there long before Lord Buddha came into 
this word. e 

In Lord Buddha’s life time on carth, a celestial white glow 
radiated from His forehead (mdzod-spu, the point of meeting of 
the two eye-brows significantly indicated in all paintings of Lord 
Buddha) and this light spread over the devils’ land. The devils 
immediately came to fight with Lord Buddha. 

It is said that, at that time Tara laughed loudly eight times, 
and this frightened the devils and they could not do anything. They 
thus were defeated . 

After the passing away of Lord Buddha, three grand Buddhist 
convocations were held where the precepts of Buddha were 
promulgated. During the third Buddhist convocation, a huge 
collection was made of the mantras of Tara. 

King Hariscandra from Bengal and his courtiers are said to 
have had their wishes and prayers fulfilled by reciting the mystic 
charms (mantras) of Tara. Also, King Bhoja and his courtiers 
from Malabar (the western coast of India) and King Haribhadra 
of Konkona (south India) and many others are said to have attained 
realization, by reciting the mystic charms (mantra) of Tara. Tara’s 
mystic charms are said to have performed miracles such as saving 
men from 16 great fears, e.g., the fears of fire, of water, of snake- 
bites, etc. There are many stories about these miracles of which 
only a short account has been given here. 

In India, from the time of Buddha to Nagarjuna and Asanga 
and Dipaükara Sri jfiana (Ati sa) and Tsong-kha-pa till to-day the 
prayers, meditations and vows of goddess Tara are continuously 
being practised throughout the Buddhist world, 
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‘Life-tree, painting on paper, C. 18th Century, A.D. (Rajasthan) 
(Personal Collection of Mr. Ajit Mukerjee) 
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Hevajra and his Sakti, Stone, Bengal Pala style, 
C. llth Century A.D. 
(Ashutosh Museum Collection, Calcutta) 
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Palasa, Sculpture in Concrete 
(By Sudhir Khastagir) 
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Collapsed walls of a house, Beginning of Christian Era 
(3), Corap (Purana Quila, New Delhi) 
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Latest discovered Inscription of Asoka 
(Shriniwaspuri, New Delhi) 
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(a) Yaksi from Mehrauli, 
C. Second Century B.C. 


(b) Terracotta figurines, 
C. Second Century B.C. 


(Purana Quila, New Delhi) 
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Ornate temple pillars used in the construction of the 
Quwat-ul-Islam mosque, C. 12th Century A.D. 
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Section of Harrappa Evcavations 
(By Courtesy Archaeological Survey of India) 
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